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known as the Canons Regular of Prémontré, or. the 

Premonstratensian Order, is about to celebrate the first 
centenary of its coming to the United States (1843), and the 
eighth centenary of the establishment of its first abbey in 
England (1143). Although it is more than eight hundred 
years old, and despite the fact that there were at one time 
sixty-seven abbeys in the British Isles, the Order of St. Norbert 
is little known among English- speaking people. The average 
person will usually ask how the name “Premonstratensian’’ is 
spelled, and then add that he has never heard of it. In mediae- 
val England the members of the Order were often referred to 
as the “White Canons”; today they are generally called Nor- 
bertines. The difficulty and strangeness of the name, and the 
fact that, except in late years, very little has been written in the 
English language about the Order or its history, may account 
in some measure for its being little known. 

To be sure, the late Francis Cardinal Gasquet, O. S.B., 
broke the ground when he discovered in the British Museum 
the documents which he later arranged and edited for the 
Royal Historical Society. Professor Egerton Beck likewise 
delved into the early history of the Order. He was especially 
interested in its parish work. Furthermore, the late Norbertine 
Abbot Martin Geudens and several others published fragments 
of the Ordet’s history in England, including articles on individ- 
ual abbeys. But no history of the Order in England before the 
Dissolution of the Church in the sixteenth century has ever 
been published. In this task the present writer claims only to 
have made a beginning. His purpose has been to assemble 
in one volume for some future historian the scattered historical 
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sources and particular studies concerning the Order in the 
British Isles and in America. 

He is glad to acknowledge his great indebtedness to the 
various authors who have allowed him to quote extensively 
from their books. The late Cardinal Gasquet encouraged him 
a number of years ago to undertake this work and granted him 
permission to use whatever he had written concerning the 
Premonstratensian Order. The late W. H. Grattan Flood ex- 
tended the same permission regarding his own studies of the 
Order in Ireland. Furthermore, Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, 
Father Michael Barrett, O.S.B., Mr. R. C. Fowler, and the 
late Ralph Adams Cram, together with their publishers, have 
placed the compiler under great obligation. 

Fortunately, the author had at his disposal the monumental 
work of Abbot Charles Hugo, O. Praem., Sacri et Canonici 
Ordinis Praemonstratensis Annales, published in 1736. This 
work consists of two quarto volumes of about one thousand 
pages each. It contains the main historical data of over 650 
Premonstratensian abbeys, located in twenty-eight circaries or 
provinces. Names, charters, and important documents are 
fully indexed. 

In 1717 the General Chapter ordered Abbot Hugo to com- 
pile this history of the Order. Twenty years of his life were 
given to the work. In his preface he explains the discouraging 
difficulties he encountered, such as the indifference of the abbots 
to their history, and the lack of co-operation in general. Often 
his letters of inquiry were not even answered. Although he 
was in delicate health, he spent years traveling from one foun- 
dation to another in search of material. It seems that his main 
purpose was to counteract, by his writings, the propaganda 
which had been spread by an apostate canon, Casimir Oudin, 
who in his voluminous writings had done great harm to the 
Order as well as to the Church itself. Hugo’s preface of some 
twenty thousand words gives us some idea of the important 
part played by the Order in the restoration of religion in the 
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years following the Protestant Reformation. A large number 
of Premonstratensians who distinguished themselves as bishops, 
scholars, and writers are listed, and mention is made of the 
establishment of Premonstratensian houses in connection with 
the great Universities of Europe. 


But unfortunately for us, Hugo seems to have had only a 
limited acquaintance with the history of the Order in the British 
Isles. He mentions some outstanding bishops and scholars who 
were members of the Order in Scotland, but as a rule the in- 
formation about the English abbeys is confined to their founda- 
tion charters, names of the parishes in charge of the fathers, 
and the extent of their farm lands. Here and there some facts 
of historical interest are given, and these have been made a 
part of this book. 


In the preface to the second volume Abbot Hugo, or rather 
Bishop Hugo, for he had been bishop of Ptolemais zm partibus 
since 1728, complains about the unjust criticism heaped upon 
his head by those who had anticipated a laudatory rather than 
an historical account of the Order’s vicissitudes during the then 
six hundred years of its existence. On the other hand, he also 
mentions the praise he received from high quarters and empha- 
sizes his impartiality in his statement of facts. Hugo’s Annales 
is an indisputably valuable source of material concerning the 
Order of St. Norbert. 

The last part of the present book is devoted to the story 
of the Norbertine Order in America. It is included in this 
work because the year 1943, which marks the eighth centenary 
of the Order in England, marks also its first centenary in the 
United States. In 1843, the Rev. Adalbert Inama, O. Praem., 
first set foot on American soil. True it is that the success of 
the present American foundation, St. Norbert Abbey in West 
De Pere, dates only from the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury; but the labors of the Austrian Norbertines in Wisconsin, 
and especially in the archdiocese of Milwaukee during the 
second half of the nineteenth century, are of sufficient histori- 
cal interest to be called to the reader’s attention. 
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The growth and development of St. Norbert Abbey is re- 
cent history, to be sure, but it tells the story of a modern 
Norbertine foundation which is conformed to the model abbey 
described by Father Philip Hughes, 


A seminary whence go out to all the ends of the 
earth missionaries and teachers; it is for a local bishop 
a reserve whence, at need, he may draw clergy for his 
diocese; it forms preachers for retreats and missions, 
and is, by the college it directs and staffs, a center for 
higher education.* 


‘The Order of St. Norbert, although more than eight hun- 
dred years old, is as vitally youthful today as at any time in 
its history, because its ideal has always been, and still remains, 
the apostolate in the fullest sense. True to the motto of their 
holy founder, “Prepared for every good work,” the American 
Norbertines devote their major efforts to that apostolate most 
needed in the modern world, the work of Catholic higher edu- 
cation; and in so doing, they follow the course of their con- 
freres throughout the world, as well as the tradition of the 
Order from its very beginning. There was a Collegium Nor- 
bertinum connected with the University of Paris as early as 1252, 
which served the whole Order. According to the Order’s an- 
nalist, Father Charles Hugo, Norbertine colleges were erected 
in connection with the University of Louvain in 1571, with 
Salamanca in 1578, with Cologne in 1617, with Rome in 1618, 
with Prague in 1628, and with Cracow before 1674. It is also 
noteworthy that on March 17, 1618, strict rules were promul- 
gated to direct the daily routine of the large number of Nor- 
bertine students at the University of Paris. The teaching of 
youth was undertaken especially after the Reformation, and 
while the French Revolution decimated the Order in France, 
and the Kulturkampf drove the Order out of Germany, the 


*Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin, 1922), 19:128. 
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Norbertines in Bohemia nevertheless steadily increased their 
labors in the field of education and higher learning. Their col- 
lege in Prague, which started as an ordinary school for boys, 
developed so soundly that, beginning with the year 1692, the 
archbishop of Prague selected the professors for his seminary 
from the Norbertine college, and even in our own day many 
of the Bohemian Norbertines hold university degrees and teach 
in government schools and universities. We do not know, of 
course, what changes the present war may have effected in this 


regard. 

Following this mediaeval tradition the American Nor- 
bertines today direct a Catholic college and high school in 
West De Pere, Wisconsin, and high schools in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Claymont, Delaware; and Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
May this book help to make their work better known! 


Sincere thanks are extended to all who helped in any way 
in the writing of this book. A special word of gratitude is ex- 
pressed to the Very Rev. Leo Rummel, O. Praem., the Very 
Rev. M. J. McKeough, O. Praem., the Rev. Gerard Nolan, 
O. Praem., the Rev. Julian Resch, O. Praem., and Mr. Horton 
Roe for their assistance in the compilation of material, gather- 
ing and authentication of sources, preparation of the manu- 
script, and general arrangement of the book. 


C. J. KIRKFLEET, O. Praem. 


Somonauk, Illinois 
Feast of St. Norbert 
June 6, 1942 
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FACT AND FANTASY 
AN INTRODUCTION 


BY THE REVEREND CANON GALPIN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ESSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


they flow onward to the sea, dominated by the grassy 

slopes of ancient Maldon crowned with tower and spire 
and many a fair Essex home and garden, lies all that remains 
of the bygone Abbey of Beeleigh of Byleye. Four hundred and 
more years ago the abbot’s horses and sheep cropped the short 
herbage of the hillside, his bullocks, steers and kine lay fatten- 
ing in the well-watered leys which, spreading their rich carpet 
of green to the very gates of the Abbey, gave to it its picturesque 
and appropriate name. 

And who were the brethren that within these hallowed pre- 
cincts kept watch and fast, held prayer and worship? No 
recluses indeed, shunning the soft impeachments of the world: 
but men who busied themselves with duties far afield until, 
their labors ended, they sought fresh strength and power in 
their chosen home of loved retreat. For the White Canons of 
Beeleigh had in their care the churches on the hill, All Saints 
and St. Peter, with the Hospital of the good St. Giles, whilst 
in their common brotherhood they numbered the rectors of 
St. Lawrence “in Daneseie” and Gillingham in distant Norfolk. 


B: THE banks of the swirling waters of the Chelmer as 


It happed that in the darkening twilight of an autumn 
evening, as I stood within these crumbled walls, methought 
there rose again before my wondering eyes the old-world 
Abbey Church, famed for the beauteous outlines of its walls 
and the pleasing traceries of its fair-set windows. Thomas 
Lambe, the Circator, had in his rounds cleared the cloister 
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court: for a little bell was calling the brethren to the evening 
reading in their graceful Chapter House built by devout prede- 
cessors who had passed to their rest for well-nigh three cen- 
turies. As I peered through one of the half-open doors, Sir 
Thomas Skarlett, abbot of the holy house, it was who was sit- 
ting there on the tapestried dais at the further end, his silver- 
gilt crozier placed across his breast, and Richard Englande, 
the sub-prior, seated at his right hand, their reverent forms 
framed in the pointed outline of the vaulting. From a broad 
oaken desk hard by the central pillar one of the brethren had 
just completed the short reading; there was a moment of si- 
lence, for no worldly affairs occupied their time or thoughts 
tonight as they had during the morning chapter. The abbot 
rose; each brother stood, each head was bowed as he passed 
out into the cloister alley, and turning to the right entered the 
arched doorway that opened into the dimly lighted church. It 
was the Hour of Compline, the last act of worship closing 
the busy day. 

But before the great bell tolled, the novices, John, William, 
and Henry, carefully avoiding, as it seemed to me, the small 
wooden-framed studies in the cloister which spoke of work, 
hastened to the Common Room to warm themselves for a few 
moments before the welcome fire, while Richard Francis, the 
precentor, and John Copsheffe, the sacrist, directed their steps 
to the vestry, there to prepare for the evening service. In or- 
dered silence other canons paced the court, the older wearing 
small white caps, their white cassocks, partly covered with yet 
whiter rochets, and their white copes glistering in the pale light 
of departing day. 

The bell had ceased; I too was within the great church. 
Tapers placed in two little brass standards cast a flickering light 
over the spacious quire, revealing the polished alabaster of the 
High Altar, decked with rich hangings of russet and green, 
where lay the treasured heart of holy Roger, Beeleigh born, 
bishop and saint; their trembling rays came to rest at last on 
the gilt cross of rare workmanship, the central symbol of all 
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Christian worship; and as my gaze wandered through the 
arches of the fretted screen, surmounted by the Holy Rood 
with its painted background of glory and of doom, it fell upon 
the great antiphoners with their square black notes and red- 
dened lines, written for the canons’ use on broad skins of parch- 
ment and lying open on the massive lectern in mid-quire. 

But it was not in their stalls they now knelt for worship; 
the sweet melody of the Virgin’s anthem rose and fell on my 
ears from the organ in Our Lady’s Chapel adjoining, while 
deep-toned voices rolled forth its familiar strains. The beams 
from a branch of latten played on the upturned faces; they 
were the faces of men who had learnt the twin secret of holy 
living — prayer and work. 

The abbot left his seat and passed to the cloister door to 
sprinkle with the holy water each brother and novice as he 
passed out in solemn silence towards the Dormitory; they 
mounted the stairs, which faced them at the end of the cloister 
walk, leading to their welcomed resting place for the night 
above the vaulted roof of the Common Room below. 

Fascinated I lingered on, and the struggling moonbeams 
fell here, fell there, on sculptured stone and silken cloth. Here 
within the chapel’s pace were gorgeous tombs and prostrate 
forms of grandsires cut in alabaster, lavish memorials of the 
men and women whom England and England’s king had de- 
lighted to honour — Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, and Isabel 
his wife, born of royal ancestry; and there, between the chapel 
and the silent quire, beneath a bold canopy befitting his degree 
lay his son, the worthy knight, Sir John Bourchier, and Elizabeth 
his dame; while graced by a simpler stone of earlier date the 
Lady Mary Nevile rested in her sleep. Such were the noble 
patrons of the abbey; yet humbler benefactors lay within those 
sacred walls; for as I paused for a moment in the Jesus Chapel, 
I could read on a stone of remembrance by the wall: “To 
William Malb of Maldon and to Johane his wife.” But amidst 
the growing gloom I feared to stay: the Chapel of St. Katherine 
in haste I scanned, for the sound of clanking keys struck upon 
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my ears, as the sub-prior paced the court without and made sure 
that every door was fastened for the night. 

From my reverie I woke! My fantasy was gone! For like 
the baseless fabric of a vision the solemn temple in a moment 
was dissolved to leave not a rack behind. 


Forty years have sped; it is the morrow of St. Boniface 
when June is lavishing her fragrant store on hedgerow and on 
mead. Commissioners are at the doors of the long Gatehouse 
facing the highway; they demand admittance within the walls 
in the king’s name: for the edict has gone forth, and the gifts 
which the piety of past ages has dedicated to the honour and 
service of God are to be forfeited to the royal pleasure. 


The trusted abbot, vicar too of Ulting, John Copsheffe, 
has for twenty-two years ruled his house well, but well or ill — 
today is his undoing. 

In the Common Room the brethren meet — the Common 
Room with its walls adorned with painted work and saints and 
angels (the sainted Bishop Roger himself, may be), mirrored 
in the rich ruby, blue and yellow glazing of its windows — the 
Common Room, where warmed by the glowing embers of their 
only fire the brethren had for three centuries gathered for genial 
discourse — the Common Room, where pranksome novices im- 
mortalized their idleness by scratching their marks and names 
on the marble pillars, mimicked the quaint musicians who 
with pipe and rebec silently plied their rustic minstrelsy upon 
the wide arch of the great fireplace, or recounted their prowess 
upon the bowling-green which lay within the shadow of its 
walls. In the Common Room they gather with sorrowing 
hearts, ere the summons bids them reveal to knight and to 
lawyer the treasured heirlooms of their house. Up the stairs 
to the great Dormitory they follow the inquisitive officials 
only to see with what annoying accuracy each bed, each sheet, 
each pillow and bolster is noted and appraised; thence to the 
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Children’s Room, where perchance some little acolyte had 
rested. The Dining Room next: how it must have appealed 
to those Commissioners! But forms and chairs (even the leather 
chair), trestles and window curtains, are poor substitutes for 
a feast at the Abbot’s table! Northward they turn to the serv- 
ants’ quarters and then to the Guest House, each chamber fur- 
nished here in white and there in green, where many a tired 
stranger had reposed and, refreshed with liberal hospitality, 
passed on his way rejoicing. Across the way was the Bake- 
house and the Brewhouse with thirty-two bushels of malt and 
eight bushels of wheat; and now, through the western door 
of the church, they pace the broad nave onward into the quire: 
close by is the Lady Chapel; then a few minutes in the Jesus 
Chapel of the North Transept; past the Great Rood with its 
little Oratory into the Chapel of St. Katherine — the Chapel 
of the South Transept; and so into the Vestry. Here are ‘‘the 
parcells of goodes” they seek — the valued and valuable gifts 
of many a generation — velvet copes adorned with Bourchier 
knots, and green vestments with Stafford knots, telling of 
their pious donors. Here too with reluctant hands the sacrist 
places before their eager eyes four chalices of gilt and silver 
with a censer of the same: even the abbot’s crozier is not lost 
in the reckoning! 

At length once more they are in the cloister court; across 
in the farther corner is the Kitchen; that must be visited, and 
the Buttery too with its silver salts and spoons, its maser bowls 
and its candlesticks; even the Infirmary just through the short 
parlour passage may yield something! Thence to the stables 
and the farm buildings; then down to the mill, where the 
old mill horse is worth at least five shillings; and so away. 

Now, can it be that these Royal Commissioners were in a 
hurry? Had they some other house to despoil that day? Why 
_is the Chapter House unnoticed in their list, and the Common 
Room uninventoried? Did some lay brother Juniper out of 
the goodness of his heart tempt the appetites of those august 
visitors by a savoury whiff from that kitchen as they left the 
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Church? It is certainly remarkable that the only perfect por- 
tions of the ancient abbey now standing — except the Dormi- 
tory — are quite unmentioned in the account made that fatal 
June day in the year 1536. 

In vain did the patron, the Earl of Essex, plead for the 
ownership of the house. John Gate of High Easter, the super- 
officious executor of the King’s pleasure, secured it, and it 
passed and has passed from hand to hand, as this brief chroni- 
cle records, until its fine Common Room became a gardenet’s 
kitchen, its beautiful Chapter House a cattle shed, and the 
site of its glorious Church a gravel pit and an orchard. 

But Beeleigh’s day is not yet departed, and so long as Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas guide its destinies all that loving care, sympa- 
thetic restoration and old-world hospitality can effect will bring 
back “‘the life o’ the building” and make a visit to the Abbey 
a delightful unveiling of the past. 

To the restorers of these architectural treasures we owe our 
gratitude, and to the present owners an added debt, for they 
have filled once more this sacred house with noble thoughts 
and high ideals, and raised within these ancient halls an in- 
spiration which lives in the deeds of today as truly as in the 
years that are past.* 


*The Rev. Canon Galpin, M. A., has graciously consented to this 
reprint of his essay, which forms the Foreword of Mr. R. C. Fowler’s 
book, Beeleigh Abbey (London, 1922). 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PREMONSTRATENSIAN ORDER 


ORE than eight hundred years have passed since 
St. Norbert and St. Bernard were the dominant 
M figures of Western Europe. The Church was pass- 
ing at that time through a period of reconstruction following 
the struggles of Pope Gregory VII. Lay investiture, which 
had caused extensive harm to the morale of bishoprics, abbeys, 
and other religious establishments, was at last dying out; the 
pernicious effects of an antipope again infested the Catholic 
atmosphere; simony was but slowly making its retreat from 
the sanctuary, leaving in its trail clergymen with neither learn- 
ing nor piety. In this period St. Norbert and St. Bernard stand 
forth as the great reformers. Both were prominent in the 
councils of Church and State; both were fierce antagonists of 
the clever Peter Abelard; both worked for reform among the 
clergy. But while St. Bernard devoted his life to the reform 
of monks, St. Norbert undertook to renew spiritual fervor 
among canons. 

Little distinction is made in modern times between canons, 
monks, and friars. They are all classified as ‘‘religious,”’ and 
today the various communities are engaged in practically the 
same kind of work. Such was not the case in the days of St. 
Norbert. At that time there were two great orders following 
the Rule of St. Benedict: the Benedictines or Black Monks, and 
the Cistercians or White Monks. Pastoral work was not their 
chief purpose, and relatively few of their members were or- 
dained priests. Then there was a number of communities of 
canons regular, whom Erasmus has described as a “quid me- 
dium” between monks and the secular clergy. These canons 
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regular had come into existence as a result of various attempts 
in the history of the Church to institute community life for 
parish priests. At first these were communities of canons 
secular because they were actually secular or diocesan priests 
living together in a community and attached to a particular 
church or diocese, but they took no vows. Generally they were 
attached to the bishop’s cathedral and household, and formed 
his diocesan staff. They composed the “cathedral chapter,” 
publicly chanting the Divine Office in choir and carrying out 
the liturgical functions in the cathedral church. 

The canons regular date from the time of St. Augustine, 
who stabilized the life of the canons by means of the three 
religious vows. After his conversion, St. Augustine retired to 
Tagaste in company with a few friends. There he lived a life 
closely modeled after the practices of St. Anthony of Egypt, 
whose life as recorded by St. Athanasius had been a great 
inspiration to him. This community life was continued at Hippo 
after St. Augustine became bishop of that diocese. With his 
former companions as his diocesan priests, St. Augustine re- 
quired his household to take explicit vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. These practices of the Hippo diocese were 
extended throughout the land as one after another of St. Au- 
gustine’s canons were called to become bishops. Within a 
comparatively short time, community life among the clergy 
thus became quite general. 

Besides the vow of obedience to a bishop, St. Augustine 
insisted on positive vows of poverty and chastity. But the 
discipline of celibacy had not as yet become a universal law, 
and in many dioceses where the vows were not required, mar- 
tied canons were to be found. In others, a wide variation in 
practice created considerable confusion. During the period 
of development there were recurrent eras of decadence, and 
abuses which clamored for remedy crept in. For his priests 
in the archdiocese of Metz, St. Chrodegang drafted a rule 
which was based on that of St. Benedict. A national council 
in 817 extended the rule to the whole of France. But, though 
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better than no rule at all, St. Chrodegang’s regulations made 
no provision for a vow of poverty; the consequent inequality 
of wealth among the canons gave rise to difficulties and abuses 
which continued even after the reformer Hildebrand had per- 
suaded the Council of Rome (1059) to promulgate a decree 
making community life obligatory for all men in sacred orders. 
The flaw in the decree was, apparently, its failure to demand 
a vow of poverty. 

Such, then, was the state of ‘“‘canonic’” life when, in the 
year 1120 at Prémontré in France, St. Norbert founded a new 
Order of Canons Regular to be known as the Premonstraten- 
sians; or more popularly, as Norbertines after their founder; 
or White Canons, from the color of their habit. 

St. Norbert was born in 1080 at Xanten, in the duchy of 
Cleves, Germany. His father was Count of Gennep and his 
_ mother a cousin of the Emperor Henry IV. He was educated 
in the household of Frederick, archbishop of Cologne, and in 
his early years seems to have possessed an inclination to the 
clerical state. Hence, in accordance with an abuse too common 
in those days, he was presented with a canonty in his native 
city and at the earliest possible age was ordained subdeacon. 
Since he was a talented young man of considerable charm and 
magnetic personality, he was called to the imperial court by 
his kinsman, Henry IV, where he was given the position of 
almoner. Attracted by the pleasures of the world, Norbert 
hesitated for some time to take the final steps to the sacred 
ministry — the diaconate and priesthood itself. Not until his 
thirty-fifth year did he retire from the court, after he had been 
an unwitting accomplice to Henry’s attack on the venerable 
Pope Paschal. He had refused, however, to accept a bishopric 
from the emperor when the latter forced from the Holy Father 
the right of investiture for himself. Norbert left the court in 
1115, the year in which, under circumstances remarkably simi- 
lar to those attending the conversion of St. Paul, he turned 
from his worldly life and began the practice of penance which 
he continued until his death. 
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During the formative period of his spiritual life, Norbert 
came under the influence of the saintly Abbot Cono of the 
Benedictine Abbey of Siegburg, with whom he continued his 
studies for the priesthood; and also of a certain Father Richer, 
a canon regular of the highest ideals. He further spent con- 
siderable time with a pious hermit, Ludolph by name, who 
lived near Xanten, 

Meanwhile Norbert had resigned his canonry and other 
church preferments. In 1118 he assumed a life of complete 
poverty so that he might better devote himself to the preaching 
of the Gospel to the poor. The following year he presented 
himself to Pope Calixtus II, who was then at Rheims presiding 
over a council, and obtained the pontiff’s general approval for 
the institute he hoped to establish. At Rheims he also made 
the acquaintance of Bartholomew de Vir, bishop of Laon, 
who invited him to establish a foundation in that diocese. In 
order to further the desire of the bishop, St. Bernard offered 
Norbert a solitary valley in which to make the foundation.! 

Despite the urging of the Holy Father, of Bishop Bartholo- 
mew, and of many other friends, St. Norbert refused to found 
an institute until an unmistakable sign from above should 
direct him to do so. This was granted to him by way of a 
vision in an abandoned chapel in the valley of Prémontré. 
When it became known that he was about to establish a re- 
ligious society at Prémontré, forty priests together with many 
more clerics and laymen came to place themselves under his 
leadership. On Christmas Day in 1120, the bishop of Laon 
vested Norbert and some forty companions in the white habit 
of canons regular. The monastery thus founded became known 
as ““Prémontré,” and the followers of St. Norbert were called 
Premonstratensians, just as St. Bernard’s followers came to be 
called Cistercians after the place of their foundation, Citeaux. 


1, Cardinal Gasquet is in error in claiming St. Bernard as the 
donor of the location in the valley of Prémontré. It was years later 
that there was a. transfer of property between St. Bernard and the 
successor of St. Norbert, Blessed Hugh of Fosse. 
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For many years Prémontré remained the motherhouse of the 
Norbertine Order, as Citeaux was the headquarters for the 
Cistercians. 

The origin of the Norbertine habit, according to the various 
and reliable biographers of the saint, is traced back to January 
25, 1120, when the Blessed Virgin appeared to St. Norbert 
and showed him the white habit as an indication of the new 
Order he was to establish. The grey woolen habit which 
Norbert had worn up to this time was the garment proper to 
penitents. Wool was usual for the habit of monks, white linen 
for canons. Since Norbert’s aim was to combine the life of both 
monk and canon, he adopted a white woolen habit for his 
disciples, thus combining the wool of the monk’s habit with 
the color proper to canons. A scapular was made a part of the 
habit, as a substitute for the alb or surplice which other canons 
wore. The cloak which was a part of the usual canon’s choir 
attire was retained, but the color was changed from black 
to white.” 

The similarity between the Dominican and Norbertine 
habits arises from the fact that St. Dominic, as Father Bede 
Jarrett, O.P., observes, “was himself a canon regular, used 
many of their customs and peculiarities in his constitutions, 
and retained both the rule of St. Augustine and the Augus- 
tinian habit in his finally formed Order.”? For many years the 
sons of St. Dominic were known as ‘‘canonical friars.” Further- 


2. Sacrae Antiquitatis Monumenta. In a footnote to Letter CVIII 
we read that the Premonstratensians used to wear a cape with a cowl 
(caputium), which habit the sons of St. Dominic retained and wore 
when traveling, thus following the old Premonstratensian statutes, 
except that the Dominican cowl was a large one. The Norbertines 
apparently accommodated themselves to the various conditions in which 
they lived: during the winter season they wore a long cloak to which 
was attached in some circaries a large cowl, in others a small one. 
Since these cloaks were worn in choir, it would seem that the severity 
of the climate regulated their length as well as the size of the cowl. 
It is further stated that in some places the edges of the cowl were 
ornamented with fur. See Appendix, page 267, n. 16. 

3. Bede Jarrett, O. P., The Religious Life, 105. 
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more there is a persistent tradition, based on historical evidence, 
that St. Dominic was at one time himself a Premonstratensian 
canon of the Abbey of St. Mary de la Vid, Spain. Thus Father 
Leon Goovaerts makes note of the fact that among the writings 
of Abbot de Noriega is one entitled A Historical dissertation 
about St. Dominic de Guzman, Patriarch of the Order of 
Preachers, Austin Premonstratensian canon regular, in the abbey 
of St. Mary de la Vid.t Father Hugo writes: “From the begin- 
ning the Abbey of St. Mary de la Vid has gloried in the fact 
that she produced the founder of the religious Order of Preach- 
ers, Dominic.”’* And in his description of the Spanish abbey, 
St. Mary de Hortis, where St. Dominic received his early edu- 
cation, he states that “since the Premonstratensians had in- 
structed Dominic in the rudiments of the religious life, it was 
proper for them to furnish him with the place where he was 
to build his first foundation.’ 


4, Dissertatio historica de S. Dominico de Guzman Ordinis Prae- 
dicatorum Patriarcha, Canonico regulari Augustiniano Praemonstra- 
tensi, in observantissimo monasterio sanctae Mariae de la Vid, in 
qua de utriusque Ordinis, sed praecipue Praemonstratensis dignitate, 
instituto, observantia, habitu. Accedit disgressio Apodictica de Ma- 
gistro Joanne de Colmenares abbate Aquilarensi, Ordinis Praemonstra- 
tensis, fidei inquisitore, cum sermone ab eodem Caesaraugustae habito 
ad sacrilegos occisores S. Martyris Petri de Arbues. Salamanticae, 1723, 
in 40, pp. 211. Goovaerts, Ecrivains, artistes et savants de l Ordre de 
Prémontré, 628. 


5. Hugo, Sacri et Canonici Ordinis Praemonstratensis Annales, 
2:1127. Foecundissimae Praemonstratensis Vineae palmes fuit, Mo- 
nasterium Beatae Mariae de Vite, quod Hispani B. Mariae de la Vid 
appellant, in Oxomensi Episcopatu consistens, ad Dorii ripam erectum, 
Vassalorum numero, et territorialis Dominii amplitudine conspicuum, 
observantiae regularis, bonarum artium Theologiae et sacrae eruditionis 
ferax Seminarium, quod a suis pene natalibus protulisse gloriatur Re- 
ligionis Praedicatorum authorem S. Dominicum, pluresque doctrina et 
pietate insignes alumnos. (And on page 1129): Eodem tempore Do- 
minicus de Guzman filius supradicti Foelicis et Joannae de Aza fit 
canonicus in Monasterio de La Vid Ordinis Praemonstratensis, postea 
Oxomensem Ecclesiam reformavit, cum consensu et voluntate D. Didaci 
ejusdem sedis Episcopi. 

6. Ibid., 166. 
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St. Norbert adopted the Rule of St. Augustine for his in- 
stitute. It is a tradition as old as the Order itself that St. Au- 
gustine appeared to Norbert and recommended this step to him. 

In the year 1126, St. Norbert was called away from Pré- 
montré to become archbishop of Magdeburg in Germany. 
When he left, he assigned to Blessed Hugh of Fosse the task 
of drafting and perfecting a plan of organization to confirm 
and perpetuate the ideals he had in mind in establishing his 
Order. At Norbert’s insistence, Hugh received the abbatial 
blessing, which made him the first abbot of Prémontré and the 
first abbot-general of the Order. 

The growth of the Order was amazing. Even in the lifetime 
of St. Norbert—he died in 1134— it is said that at Pré- 
montré alone more than five hundred people followed the rule 
of life he had given them, and thirty years after the founda- 
tion, nearly one hundred abbots of the Order assembled in 
General Chapter at the motherhouse. 

From the earliest days of the Order, laybrothers formed 
an integral part of every abbatial community. St. Norbert him- 
self accepted laymen as members at Prémontré, and Blessed 
Hugh formulated their rule of life. They occupied themselves 
with manual labor in the house and on the abbey grounds, and 
were present in choir during the chanting of the Divine Office. 
For each of the canonical hours the brothers recited a number 
of ‘‘Paters” and “Aves.” The statutes drawn up by Blessed 
Hugh directed the abbot in his choice of candidates for the 
brotherhood, prescribed the length of their novitiate, and pro- 
vided for the selection of a master to direct their spiritual life. 
The laybrothers took simple and solemn vows like the canons 
themselves and were considered religious in the true sense 
of the word. 

At Prémontré there was established a convent of women 
who were called canonesses. During St. Norbert’s lifetime 
many of the establishments were founded in this manner as 
“double houses,” the canons and canonesses being separated 
by the enclosure wall. This type of establishment was later imi- 
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tated by the Gilbertines and Dominicans. But St. Norbert’s 
successor, Hugh of Fosse, in the General Chapter of 1137, 
ordained that the houses of canonesses should be thenceforth 
in separate places. Even before St. Norbert’s death the canon- 
esses numbered many thousands. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of Premonstratensian 
organization was the association of laymen and laywomen 
with the community, as a Third Order of St. Norbert.’ These 
people were known as the fratres et sorores ad succurrendum. 
No one before St. Norbert had conceived a state of life mid- 
way between the cloister and the world. These members of the 
Third Order, living either at an abbey or in their own homes, 
shared in all the prayers and privileges of the canons and 
canonesses, wore a white scapular under their regular clothing, 
and followed a mitigated observance of the Rule. This induc- 
tion of the religious life into the family circle was a practical 
way of promoting the salvation of souls, and an efficacious 
means for improving the spiritual health of the community in 
which an abbey was situated and carried on its work. St. 
Dominic and St. Francis both imitated this Norbertine inno- 
vation, in that each established an order of tertiaries as a part 
of his religious family. 

The Order of St. Norbert was the first religious family in 
the Church expressly designed to combine active parish work 
with the contemplative life; in other words, to combine the 
work of both canon and monk. Certain it is that in the begin- 
ning St. Norbert and his Order were severely criticized by 
both monks and canons. Once it had become known that the 
new Order had received papal approval (1124), a number of 
critics openly disapproved many things St. Norbert had intro- 
duced. Among these critics were Hugh Metel, Rupert, Hugh 
Farsit, and Gautier, the bishop of Maguellone. Hugh Metel 
reproached the disciples of St. Norbert because, unlike canons, 


7. The canons constitute the First Order, the canonesses the Second 
Order, and lay people the Third Order or the “‘tertiaries.”’ 
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they wore woolen habits instead of linen, and unlike monks, 
they went out preaching. Rupert reproached Norbert for hav- 
ing added to the Rule of St. Augustine observances of too 
great severity; he accused Norbert of lack of charity because 
he never had a good word for the monks of Cluny; he com- 
plained that the superiors of the Norbertines were called abbots 
and bore the crozier; and further, he thought it unbecoming of 
priests, and especially of an abbot, to work in the fields, look 
after cattle, and clean the stables.® 

Other monks criticized the Norbertines for relaxing the 
spirit of contemplation by permitting extensive study, active 
ministry to souls, and a looser observance of the cloister. It is 
worthy of note, however, that St. Bernard frequently voiced his 
respect not only for St. Norbert but for the Order as well. 
More than once he favored it with the support of his power- 
ful influence in the early days after St. Norbert had been called 
to Magdeburg and the new institute needed a friend at court. 


St. Norbert’s ideal was a state of life which would be con- 
ducive to the personal sanctification of the clergy who were 
his disciples, and would thus supply exemplary priests to min- 
ister to the faithful. To attain this ideal, he emphasized the 
faithful use of the ordinary means of grace at the disposal of 
every priest of God: the Divine Office, the Holy Eucharist, de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin, and the spirit of penance. 

The Norbertine life is basically liturgical. The public and 
choral celebration of the Divine Office is the predominant fea- 
ture in each day’s activities. It is interesting to observe the 
importance attached to this obligation in the primitive statutes. 
The very first requisite for the opening of a new Norbertine 
foundation was that it should be supplied with the liturgical 
books necessary for the choral celebration of the Office and the 
offering of Holy Mass. 

In comparing the canonic with the monastic life, Father 
Bede Jarrett, O. P., observes that the recitation of the Divine 


8. Kirkfleet, The History of St. Norbert, 181 ff. 
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Office, though it was an integral part of the life of canons, 
was viewed with even greater importance by the orders of 
monks. “It might perhaps at the risk of exaggeration be possi- 
ble to explain the difference between the two views by saying 
that for the monk his Divine Office is the work of God, and 
that for the canon regular it is 2 work of God, for as a cleric 
he has other obligations laid on him.”? 

The heart of Norbertine life is devotion to the Holy Eucha- 
rist. St. Norbert himself, through his triumph over the 
Sacramentarian heresy of Tanchelin, is known and venerated 
as the first modern apostle of the Blessed Sacrament. 

A second feature of St. Norbert’s personal sanctity was 
his profound love of the Blessed Virgin. This devotion too 
has been made a prominent part of Norbertine life. Here the 
liturgical character of Norbertine spirituality again becomes 
evident. To the canonical hours of the Divine Office, the Nor- 
bertines added, in honor of the Blessed Virgin, the public 
recitation of her “Little Office,” and the daily celebration of 
one Mass in her honor in every community, the Missa de Beata. 

Thus St. Norbert hoped that his disciples, centering their 
spiritual formation in the Eucharist and the Blessed Virgin, 
would so develop and strengthen their own faith that they 
would the more effectively be able to labor for and with others. 
To these St. Norbert added, and Blessed Hugh retained, austere 
penitential observances, so austere in fact that even during 
Norbert’s lifetime a mitigation of the perpetual fast and absti- 
nence became necessaty. 

It is to be noted that a number of Norbertine foundations 
formed the diocesan cathedral chapters in the Middle Ages. 
At one time no less than seventeen dioceses were governed by 
Premonstratensian bishops. To cite a few examples: thirty-two 
Premonstratensian canons occupied the see of Brandenburg 
in Germany between the years 1130 and 1560 and twenty-five 
governed the diocese of Havelberg from 1129 to 1548. In 
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Scotland between the years 1177 and 1558 twenty-two Nor- 
bertines governed the diocese of Whithorn (Candida Casa). 
The still existing Abbey of Strahov near Prague is referred to 
as a “seminary of bishops’ because so many of its members 
have been raised to the episcopate. 

To provide for clerical studies, the Order engaged in the 
founding of abbey schools from the first century of its ex- 
istence. Seminaries as we know them date only from the Coun- 
cil of Trent (1545-1563). In Germany during the twelfth 
century, well-known schools were attached to the Abbey of 
Cappenberg, and the Abbey of Steinfeld, the home of Blessed 
Herman Joseph. In the former kingdom of Hanover, the Ab- 
beys of Pohlde and Ilfeld promoted education and culture very 
efficiently. Famous schools were also maintained at the Abbeys 
of Strahov and Doxan in Bohemia, and at Mariengaerde in 
Friesland. In the thirteenth century the school at the Abbey 
of Ratzeburg enjoyed a flourishing existence, especially during 
the regime of Bishop Blucher (1291-1309). Other abbeys in 
which schools are known with certainty to have existed are 
those of Wittewierum in Friesland (1237), Dryburgh in Scot- 
land (1333), and Vicogne in Flanders (1341). 

Definite facts about the libraries in Norbertine abbeys are 
gradually coming to light. Rose Graham, the English authority 
on mediaeval history, in a recent book includes a most inter- 
esting chapter on the literary and intellectual influence of the 
Orders of the Church. Especially informative is her statement 
about the libraries in Augustinian and Norbertine houses: ‘““The 
lending of books for an equivalent pledge was the general 
practice among the Augustinian and Premonstratensian canons, 
and therefore the foundation of over a hundred and thirty Au- 
gustinian houses, of which some were noted for learning, and 
of twenty-one Premonstratensian houses before the end of 
the twelfth century added largely to the number of public 
libraries.”’° A list of the books in the library of St. Radegund’s 


10. Rose Graham, English Ecclesiastical Studies, 171. 
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Abbey, Bradsole near Dover, was recently published by Mr. 
Alfred H. Sweet.!! The late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-cen- 
tury record or cartulary of the abbey, in which the list was 
located, rests today in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Well over 
two hundred in number, the volumes are grouped and classified 
under five headings: Theology, Law, Medicine, Grammar, and 
Liturgy. By far the largest number were in the first and last 
division, but there were sixteen De Jure, thirteen De Physica, 
and twenty-one De Grammatica. When we stop to consider that 
the list was drawn up long before the invention of printing 
and that the books themselves were laboriously written by 
hand on expensive material, we begin to realize the amount 
of money and effort the canons were willing to contribute to 
the cause of learning. A detailed description of the library and 
the system of cataloguing books at Titchfield Abbey, Hamp- 
shire, will be given in the special section on that abbey. 


11. Alfred H. Sweet, “The Library of St. Radegund’s Abbey,” in 
English Historical Review, 53:88. See Appendix, page 270. 
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ENGLISH PREMONSTRATENSIAN ABBEYS 


of Beeleigh, Mr. C. R. Fowler, who wrote the historical 

portion of that interesting book, gives us an excellent pic- 
ture of the material construction of the average English Nor- 
bertine abbey. With his kind permission we relate the results 
of his study and research. 

The center of each monastic establishment of the Order 
was, of course, the “cloister” — a square open court, surrounded 
on all sides by roofed and sometimes vaulted walks. These 
were used as the general living rooms for the members of the 
community. There they studied and worked; there the novices 
were taught; there instruction was given to the “juniors” — 
professed members still preparing for ordination to the priest- 
hood. 

The abbey church almost invariably stood on the north or 
south side of the cloister. In the case of Beeleigh Abbey, it 
was on the north side. The general size and character of this 
church can be determined only by comparison with other 
_ churches of the Norbertine abbeys because the site of Beeleigh 
is now an orchard. 


The general study of these abbeys reveals that the churches 
of the canons were of simple cruciform plan, with chapels 
east of the transept. They were usually without aisles either 
in the nave or in the presbytery. Several of these churches 
survive, at least in part, in the ruins of Bayham, Titchfield, 
Bradsole, Cockersand, and Eggleston. Occasionally an aisle 
was built on one side of the nave, opposite to the cloister, Of 
this type examples may be cited at the Abbeys of Shap, Torre, 
and Dale. 


le HIS detailed account of the Premonstratensian Abbey 
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There remain a certain number of churches of the normal 
conventual kind with two aisles in the nave, but of these the 
majority give evidence of a complete rebuilding of the struc- 
tures in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Such was certainly 
the case at Coverham in the fourteenth, and at Leyston in the 
fifteenth century, and at the Abbey of West Langdon the exca- 
vations seem to imply an early church of the simple type with 
added aisles and chapels. Finally, a small number of churches 
appear to have been planned from the beginning on a large 
scale; in this category are those of the Abbeys of Easby (St. 
Agatha’s), Alnwick, and Hales Owen, and perhaps those at 
Wendling and Langley. A fairly frequent addition to the orig- 
inal plan was the bell tower, generally in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. This tower was usually placed at the west 
end of the nave, as at Shap Abbey, Langley, and Beauchief, 
but sometimes it was placed in other positions, as at Blanchland 
Abbey where it adjoins the north transept, or at Bradsole where 
it flanks the nave. 

In his description of the Norbertine abbeys in England, Mr. 
Fowler states that the monastic cloister was flanked on the 
three other sides by the main domestic buildings. These almost 
invariably followed a certain normal arrangement: the east 
side was occupied by the chapterhouse, parlor, and warming- 
house, with the dorter or dormitory on the first floor above 
them; the south side was devoted to the “‘frater” or refectory, 
either on the ground floor or raised on an undercroft; the west 
side formed the department of the cellarer and had a store- 
room on the ground floor with apartments above it, in small 
houses, for the accommodation of guests. To the east of the 
claustral block, generally, lay a detached group of buildings 
called the farmery or infirmary, where the aged and sick mem- 
bers of the community resided and which was connected with 
the cloister by a covered passage. The remaining buildings of 
the abbey were commonly grouped around an outer court en- 
tered immediately from the great gatehouse. They included 
bake- and brewhouses, barns, workshops, and a number of 
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R. C. Fowler, Beeleigh Abbey, Essex (London, 1922) 
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dwellings inhabited by members of the Third Order, or by such 
of the laity as the abbey had agreed to supply with food and 
lodging. 

In his detailed description of Beeleigh Abbey, Mr. Fowler 
gives some interesting details concerning all the above-men- 
tioned buildings. Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson has made a simi- 
Jar study of Welbeck, the most important of all the English 
abbeys. An excellent general explanation of Norbertine archi- 
tecture in England is that of Mr. A. W. Clapham.' He gives 
the ground plans of many abbeys, indicates the additions made 
through the centuries, and compares them carefully with some 
of the continental houses. 


An early statute prohibited the building of an abbey within 
the confines of a city and ruled that it must be a few miles 
away from a center of population.2 Sometimes the selection 
of a site for a new Norbertine abbey was made because of 
the natural beauty of the site. Not infrequently the determining 
factor was some ancient association. The famous Abbey of 
Dryburgh in Scotland was built among the shady woodlands 
along the River Tweed, and according to tradition the site 
selected was that of an ancient church from which St. Modan 
carried on his missionary activities in the sixth century. The 
name itself is derived from two Celtic words, darach bruach, 
the bank of oaks, which is almost certainly a reference to a 
place where the Druids celebrated their religious rites. The 
Abbeys of Cockersand, Torre, Titchfield, and several others, 
were built in secluded spots along the seacoast. 

_ As to the “rulers. of the abbeys,” Cardinal Gasquet offers 
some interesting information. To be sure, he writes with par- 
ticular reference to Benedictine houses, but in the administra- 
tion of an abbey and the maintenance of discipline, there was a 


1. A. W. Clapham, “The Architecture of the Premonstratensians, 
with Special Reference to Their Buildings in England,” in Archaeolo- 
gia, 73:117-146, 

2. Luke Holsten, Codex Regularum, 5:302. 

3. D. G. Manuel, Dryburgh Abbey, 5. 
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great similarity between the Benedictines and the Norbertines. 
“A comparison of the various Costumals and Consuetudinaries 
which set forth the details of the religious life in the English 
houses of various orders will show that there is sometimes 
actual agreement in these directions, even in the case of bodies 
so different as the Benedictines and Cistercians on the one hand, 
and the Premonstratensians or White Canons on the other.’ 

The head of the abbey was the Abbot, elected by the mem- 
bers of the community and given implicit obedience by them. 
The whole government of the house depended upon him, and 
his will in all things was supreme. All the officials from the 
prior downward were appointed by him, and had their au- 
thority from him; they were his assistants in the government 
of the house. 

The Prior was the abbot’s first assistant, and his main con- 
cern was the observance of the Rule and the internal discipline 
and regulation of the house. He assumed charge of the house 
in the abbot’s absence. 


The Szbprior assisted the prior in carrying out the duties of 
his office, and held the third highest place of authority and 
precedence in the house. 

Next in order was the Circator, who was concerned with 
the conduct of the canons with outsiders. He kept the keys of 
the abbey and locked the outside gates at stated times. He 
was to report late comets and waken the canons for Matins 
when they overslept. During the day he acted as an overseer 
of those to whom certain tasks had been assigned. 


Three important officers were the Cantor or Precentor, the 
Subcantor ot Succentor, and the Organist. Upon these three 
rested the duty of seeing that the Divine Office was chanted in 
proper form, one of the most important duties of the canons. 
In the chapter, the cantor was to announce the death of a con- 
frere, the Office for the third, seventh, and thirtieth days, and 
the death anniversaries. In addition, it was his responsibility 


4. Francis A. Gasquet, O. S. B., English Monastic Life, 38, 39. 
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to arrange for all church services and assign choir duties to 
the other canons. : 


To the Sacristan was entrusted the care of the church fabric, 
with the sacred vessels and vestments as well as the reliquaries, 
shrines, and precious ornaments which the abbey possessed. 
Upon him was especially enjoined the duty of maintaining per- 
fect order and cleanliness about the sanctuary. Perhaps his 
most important duty in mediaeval times was that of looking 
after the lighting of the whole establishment. It would seem 
that from the sacristan, the officials of the other departments 
had to procure the candles and other lights they needed. From 
his store he supplied the church with all necessary lights for 
the altars and the choir, and for illuminating the candlebeams 
and candelabra on feast days. He rose before the others were 
called for Matins, to light the dormitory and church cloister, 
and to prepare everything needed for the service. 

The Provisor was the purveyor of all foodstuffs for the 
community. His chief duty was to maintain a constant supply 
of all necessary things. He saw that the corn had come in from 
the granges, the flour from the mill, and that it was ready for 
use by the bakers, and that what was needed of flesh, fish, and 
vegetables for immediate use was ready at hand. To procure 
the necessary stocks, the provisor had to be away at the granges 
or neighboring fairs and markets frequently, but the statutes 
stated that he was to consult the abbot and not leave without 
his consent. Furthermore, he was to keep books and render 
an account to the abbot and his council every year. 


The Ce/larer in a Premonstratensian community was in real- 
ity the provisor’s assistant, inasmuch as it was his duty to look 
after the proper use of the provisions of the kitchen. He was 
in charge of the lay helpers and took care that meals were pre- 
pared properly and served on time. His duty it was also to 
distribute to the poor whatever was provided for that purpose. 
Since there is no office of refectorian mentioned in the Nor- 
bertine statutes as there is in those of the Benedictines, it is 
presumed that the cellarer was responsible also for the good 
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order of all things in the refectory. In a Benedictine house — 
the refectorian received five loads of straw and five of hay 
from the monastic farms three times a year; this was used to 
spread over the refectory floor. 


To the Vestiarian was entrusted the supplying of clothes 
and shoes to the canons. For this purpose he was provided 
with a list of what was lawful or required, and from time to 
time, accompanied by the prior, he had to examine the ward- 
robe of the canons. It is somewhat difficult to discover exactly 
the amount of clothing considered sufficient for a religious in 
those days. Cardinal Gasquet says that for the Benedictine 
monks three sets of shirts, drawers, and socks, two tunics, two 
scapulars and hoods, and two pairs of boots seem to have been 
an ordinary allowance. These last were over and above the 
“night-boots,” which were apparently made of thick cloth with 
soles of some heavy material, such as our modern felt. 


Another important official was the Guestmaster, whose 
duties were outlined in a special chapter of the statutes. In 
mediaeval days the hospitality extended to travelers by monastic 
houses was traditional and necessary. The guestmaster had in 
reality the reputation of the abbey in his hands and therefore 
had to be a man of tactful, prudent, and hospitable disposition. 
He entertained the guests, provided for their accommodation, 
and kept the guesthouse in constant readiness. This meant that 
there was to be a supply of straw for the beds, that the basins 
and jugs were clean, the floors swept, and the whole house 
orderly, neat, and free from cobwebs. 


The Infirmarian was required to have the virtue of patience 
in the superlative degree. The statutes required that a sick 
canon see the abbot or prior to report his ailment. He was 
then sent to the infirmary, where the infirmarian would see that 
he obtained the best possible medical care and whatever was 
deemed necessary for his recovery. On days of abstinence 
he was to be given meat, on the prescription of the physician, 
by special permission of the abbot. No lay person was al- 
lowed to enter the infirmary nor were other canons ever to 
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take their meals there. The statutes prescribed in minute detail 
the duties of the infirmarian with regard to a canon in danger 
of death. 

The early statutes contain a special chapter on the Librarian 
and Archivist of the abbey. In ‘the Benedictine houses these 
offices were combined with that of cantor. The librarian had 
charge of all the books in the lock room and kept a complete 
catalogue of them. He loaned books with the abbot’s permis- 
sion and reported to the prior when a book was missing. He 
“was permitted to buy the books he thought useful in promoting 
study among the canons, and once a year he presented his list 
to the abbot. The archivist was ordered to keep a record of 
all important correspondence and business transactions, Many 
of these records have been preserved to the present day. Some 
have been edited, and others remain in manuscript form in 
private libraries. 

The Novicemaster, though not immediately concerned with 
the management of the house, was nevertheless one of the most 
important officials in the abbey. He was to be a prudent man, 
at least thirty-five years old and ten years professed in the abbey. 
During their time of probation the novices were completely 
under his control. Except in the church, refectory, and dormi- 
tory, the novices were to be separated as much as possible from 
the rest of the community. At all times they were under the 
immediate care and supervision of the novicemaster. 

Though the statutes advise the maintenance of a central 
novitiate for each circary, no trace of one in England is found. 
It does seem strange, however, that several lists of canons for 
individual abbeys do not contain the name of the novice- 
master, and from this it might perhaps be inferred that there 
was a central novitiate. 

Since the earliest documents available refer to material 
things, such as the founding of houses, administration of land, 
and correction of infractions of the Rule, we can form a picture 
of the daily life in an abbey only from the early statutes of the 
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Order and from a look into the daily life in some ancient 
abbey still in existence. 

The day began with the choral celebration of Matins, the 
Church’s official morning prayer. Although in the early cen- 
turies of the Order, Matins began at midnight, in the course 
of time the hour was advanced nearer to dawn. Judging from 
the visitation reports of the English abbeys made by Bishop 
Redman, we see that practically all the houses rose at midnight 
for Matins, but there are signs of gradual change in this regard. 
At the visitation of Blanchland Abbey in 1497, regulations 
were made for the chanting of Matins at midnight on Sundays 
and feasts, but at a later hour on other days. 

Since the daily life in the venerable Abbey of Tongerloo,® 
in Belgium, is similar to what it was in the Middle Ages, a 
brief account of it is given here. Matins begin each day at 
4 a.m. The signal for rising is given a half-hour before. At 
the sound of another signal, given a few minutes before the 
hour of four, the canons line up in the cloister at what is 
called the station, each one in his proper place according to 
the order of profession, the abbot and prior being nearest the 
door of the church. The youngest novice leads the way, and 
the procession moves into the church and choir. The novices 
and juniors occupy the lowest choir-stalls, the priests the higher 
ones, and the abbot has his special place which enables him 
to face the choir. On special feast days Matins are sung, and 
the chanting is led by the cantor and succentor, but on ordinary 


5. Richard Redman, O.Praem., Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstra- 
tensia. Royal Historical Society, 3d Series, 1, 2, 3. Ed. by Francis A. 
Gasquet, O. S. B. (London, 1904-6), 2:102. Mandamus insuper in vir- 
tute sancte obediencie quatenus fratres dicti monasterii omnibus do- 
minicis diebus et festivis surgant media nocte ad Matutinas, feriali- 
bus tantum in aurora. (We prescribe, moreover, by the virtue of holy 
obedience, that the brethren of this monastery rise at midnight on 
Sundays and feast days for Matins; on ferial days, however, at 

awn. 

6. ‘the ancient Abbey of Tongerloo was founded in 1130,. de- 
stroyed in 1796 during the French Revolution, restored in 1838, de- 
stroyed by fire in 1929, but since rebuilt. 
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days they are merely recited. Ordinarily, after the Invitatorium 
the youngest novice announces the first antiphon, and the rest 
are taken in turn by the juniors‘on alternate sides of the choir. 
At the conclusion of the three psalms in each Nocturn, the 
reader appointed for the lessons brings a lighted candle, bows 
to both sides of the choir and to the abbot, and then goes to the 
rostrum. Before beginning to read, he asks the blessing, which 
is given by the hebdomadarian, or priest appointed to lead the 
Office for the week. Each lesson is followed by short antiphonal 
responses. On solemn feast days the abbot reads the last lesson 
from his stall. Matins concludes with the singing or recitation 
of the Te Deum, and immediately the bell rings for Lauds. 

With the beginning of Lauds the canons begin offering 
their private Masses on the altars in the side chapels. In Ton- 
gerloo the abbey church has six side altars. 

The ancient obligation of celebrating three Masses daily 
for the intention of the Order is still in force wherever there 
are at least seven priests. The Masses are the Missa Summa for 
the general welfare of the Order, the Missa ‘Matutinalis for 
deceased confreres, sisters, and benefactors, and the Missa de 
Beata tor deceased abbots. 

As soon as the Divine Office is over, the community repair 
to their rooms to make the beds and put things in order. The 
laybrothers perform these duties for the priests, but the juniors 
are their own roomkeepers. In the ancient English abbeys 
there must have been laybrothers, though scarcely any mention 
is made of them. Today in Tongerloo the laybrothers occupy 
stalls in the choir, back of the novices; in the English abbeys 
they were separated from the canons by a partition. 

At 5:30 the common meditation in the choir begins. On 
days when the Office is long, there is very little time between 
the end of Lauds and the beginning of the meditation. The 
Hour of Prime begins at 6 o'clock, and is followed by the daily 
meeting in the chapterhouse. At the chapter, all remain stand- 
ing until the entrance of the abbot. When all have been seated, 
a reader comes forward and reads the daily portion of the 
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Martyrology, which gives in brief the lives of the martyrs and 
other saints to be commemorated on the following day. With 
the blessing, “May the Lord Almighty regulate our days and 
acts according to His peace,” and the reading of a short antt- 
phon, the first part of the chapter ends and the novices are dis- 
missed. The abbot then pronounces the punishment for faults 
committed, after which he usually gives a short instruction. It 
was at this point, in the old English abbeys, that any deed or 
charter which required the community seal and to which assent 
had already been given, was sealed by the precentor in the 
presence of all. Also, such matters as the issuing of public 
letters of thanks or congratulation in the name of the com- 
munity were now sanctioned, and benefactors or persons of 
distinction were accorded the privilege of fraternity in the 
house. On the day before the profession of a candidate, he 
presented himself before the abbot at this point in the chapter, 
and made his petition for admittance to vows. Before the 
conclusion of the chapter, the reader announced the anniver- 
saries of deceased brethren and benefactors and read the death 
notices which may have arrived from other abbeys. After the 
recitation of the psalm De Profundis, the community returned 
in procession to the church singing the Salve Regina. 

It is now about 6:30, and the community proceeds to the 
refectory for a breakfast of bread and coffee. Slight as this 
meal may seem, it is even more so on fast days, for then coffee 
alone is served. Fast days are plentiful with the Norbertines: 
all Fridays of the year, every day of Advent and Lent, Ember 
days, and the vigils of a number of feasts, are all days of fast 
and abstinence. In addition, on every Wednesday and Saturday 
of the entire year, abstinence is observed. 

After breakfast the canons retire to their rooms for study, 
or attend classes, until the Summa Missa at 9 o'clock. This 
Solemn High, or Conventual, Mass begins after the singing or 
recitation of the Hour of Tierce, and is celebrated with so- 
lemnity in accordance with the importance of each day. During 
this Mass, after the celebrant has given the kiss of peace to 
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the deacon, a small Agnus Dez set in a relic case is offered 
to each member of the community for veneration. The Mass is 
followed by the chanting of Sext, at the conclusion of which 
the community engages in study until dinner time. In the 
Middle Ages, and before the time of steam heat, this period 
as well as the time following breakfast, could be spent in the 
warming-room (calefactorium), but strict silence was observed. 


At 11 o'clock the midday meal is served in the refectory. 
The canons assemble in the cloister and proceed into the refec- 
tory in proper order. According to fragmentary reports taken 
from old accounts of an individual abbey, the dinner in the 
English houses of the Order was a fairly good one. Apparently 
every abbey kept a number of lay servants who were faithful, 
lifelong friends of the house. The records of the Dissolution 
make it clear that there was a number of such retainers even 
in the smaller abbeys. In some abbeys there was an abbot’s 
cook, a fish cook, a pittance cook, and an infirmary cook. On 
the many fast days of the Order, salted dried fish was perhaps 
the staple food. Conger, green fish, ling, codling stockfish, 
wealing or whiting, and mackerel are among those named in 
Russell’s Book of Nature as the usual lenten food. “How 
tired,” remarks Gasquet, ‘‘the mouth of even the most ascetic 
religious must have got of the taste of salt fish, however much 
it was disguised with mustard sauce, or baked, dressed, and 
dished with white sugar.’ 


There is spiritual reading during the abbey meals, except 
on Sundays and feasts, or days of special occasion. In many 
abbeys there is a custom of leaving vacant the place of a re- 
cently deceased canon and filling his plate at each meal for 
thirty days with food, which is later given to the poor. 

After the meal the canons go in procession from the re- 
fectory to the church chanting the psalm Meserere. Except dur- 
ing Lent, this is followed by the chanting of None, after which 
there is a period of recreation for all. 


7. Gasquet, op. czt., 166. 
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After recreation the time is spent’ in classes or at study 
until Vespers, which are sung at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Meanwhile the officials attend to their duties; the writers en- 
gage in their literary and artistic endeavors in the cloister or 
scriptorium; the juniors and novices study with the masters or 
practice reading aloud or singing. Vespers at 3 divides the 
working hours of the afternoon into two parts. | 


Vespers are sung with varying ceremony according to the 
rank of the feast. In Norbertine abbeys, Vespers on Easter 
Sunday and during its octave, are celebrated with unusual pomp 
and ceremony. The ceremony begins in the choir; then the en- 
tire community, vested in copes, proceeds down the middle 
aisle of the church singing the psalm Iv exitu, and returns to 
the sanctuary to finish the Office. 


Supper is served at 5:30. On fast days Hit is a light colla- 
tion only. In the English monasteries the meal consisted of 
ohe main dish, with a pittance or light additional plate of 
cheese, fruit, nuts, or the like. The Méserere is recited after 
the meal, as at dinner. There is recreation until the Hour of 
Compline and examination of conscience. The house retires 
at 8:30. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ORDER COMES TO ENGLAND 


British Isles was not in England, but at Soulseat near 

Stanrear, in Galloway, Scotland. This settlement was 
made by King David I in 1125, while St. Norbert was still at 
Prémontré. In England itself the first abbey was founded at 
Newhouse, in Lincolnshire, in 1143, the community being fur- 
nished from the Abbey of Licques near Calais, France. Within 
a quarter of a century Newhouse became the parent-abbey of 
Alnwick, St. Agatha’s, Welbeck, Barlings, and Sulby or Wel- 
ford. Within another fifty years the same Abbey of Newhouse 
had sent out six more colonies, namely: Croxton, Parndon in 
Essex, afterward moved to Beeleigh near Maldon, Tupholme, 
Newbo, Dale or Stanley Park, and Coverham. In 1195 Aln- 
wick placed a filial-house at Langley, and in 1200 St. Agatha’s 
did the same at Eggleston. Welbeck, destined to become the 
most important of all the English houses, began to establish 
filial-houses in the last quarter of the twelfth century. Its first 
colony was sent to Hagneby. Six others soon followed: Ley- 
ston, Beauchief, West Dereham, Torre, Dureford, and Hales 
Owen. Sulby too had by this time established one filial-house 
at Lavendon, and Croxton had sent out three groups of canons 
to Blanchland, Cockersand, and Horneby. Shap or Heppa in 
Cumberland was formed from Blanchland within a few years 
of its own foundation. Prémontré itself was responsible for 
the foundation of two English houses: St. Radegund’s or Brad- 
sole Abbey near Dover, and Begham or Bayham in Sussex. 
Langdon Abbey was settled from Leyston, Titchfield and Dod- 
ford Cell from Hales Owen, and Wendling from Langley. To 
complete the lists of the known Premonstratensian foundations, 


ah 


| first abbey of Premonstratensians established in the 
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it is necessary to name only the three convents of canonesses at 
Brodholm in Piatt and at Irford and Stixwould 
in Lincoln.’ 

This was indeed a remarkable period in the nee of the 
Order. Within a hundred years it had sent out groups of zeal- 
ous canons throughout England to form thirty-two centers of 
the religious life, all of which were to prosper for almost four 
centuries. Under the inspiration of St. Norbert and the Univer- 
sal Church, men were constantly devoting their lives to the 
work of the salvation of souls. They were men who had dis- 
covered for themselves the secret of holy living and were 
eager to make this secret known to their fellow-men. 

Coming to England from Normandy as they did, the Nor- 
bertines brought with them the spirit of the political, social, 
and religious organization which was so prominent a feature 
of the life that the Norman and Plantagenet kings were im- 
posing upon the Anglo-Saxon population. 

Historians are not fully agreed upon the real causes and 
results of the Norman Conquest. It should be remembered, 
however, that William invaded the kingdom of Edward the 
Confessor with the backing and encouragement of the Church. 
The reason for this is evident. Two of the chief reforms which 
Pope Gregory the Great had sought to bring about, namely, 
universal celibacy for the clergy and the wiping out of lay in- 
vestiture, had made little progress in the distant isles. As 
the Conquest proceeded, Anglo-Saxon bishops and abbots were 
largely replaced by Normans. Only when the former showed 
signs of great ability were they retained. Four years after the 
invasion began, William called a council, at which the Anglo- 
Saxon Archbishop Stigand of Canterbury was deposed. To 
succeed him, the Pope appointed the very capable Abbot Lan- 
franc of Caen, Normandy. 

Within sixty years of the Battle of Hastings the grafting 
of a Norman ruling class on the conquered people of England 


1. For the dates of foundation, see the Genealogical Tree on 
page 29. 
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ENGLISH PREMONSTRATENSIAN GENEALOGICAL TREB 
BY THE FAMOUS ANTIQUARIAN PECK 
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had taken place. According to feudal organization, which was 
imported from the continent, ownership of the entire kingdom 
rested in the hands of the monarch. It was in his power to 
distribute the conquered lands as he saw fit, and William did 
not delay in assigning the English soil to the leaders of his 
army. This change of hands from Saxon to Norman landlords 
did not affect the ordinary people to any great extent. It should 
be remembered also that the fighting men of that time were 
members of the nobility; universal conscription dates only from 
the French Revolution. The manors of England, then, as they 
were slowly conquered, were presented to the Norman warriors. 
The close allegiance to the king which resulted was one of the 
principal political effects of the Conquest. 

The Saxon population of England had carried on a way 
of living which was largely agricultural. Only after the Con- 
quest did the villages grow into cities, especially those in which 
the judicial courts were held; markets with merchandise from 
the continent were set up, and cathedrals established. 


The Conquest also resulted in a literal confusion of tongues. 
The ordinary people tried to maintain the Old English, which 
had developed so highly in the time of King Alfred. The 
Normans spoke the language of Northern France, but it is 
not without significance that their forefathers had spoken a 
language closely related to Anglo-Saxon when they invaded 
France early in the tenth century. In the mountain regions of 
Wales and Scotland, and in Ireland, the Gaelic language, an- 
other branch of the Indo-European parent-tongue, was spoken. 
Finally, the learned language of Rome was maintained and 
fostered by the Church in her liturgy, correspondence, and edu- 
cational work. 


On the whole, the Norman Conquest was supremely bene- 
ficial to the country. Slavery soon disappeared, and municipal. 
life developed rapidly. The commerce and civilization of 
France were brought in, so that within a few years the mer- 
chant guilds began to seek charters and grants of privilege from 
the king. Though the monarchy did away with the Anglo-Saxon 
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Witan, it centralized authority and provided for a definite 
method of succession to the throne. 


When peace was completely restored, early in the twelfth 
century, the lords of the land were almost entirely Normans. 
It was these noblemen who, with the approval and encourage- 
ment of the king, now called upon the Norbertines to found 
houses of prayer in the forests and along the rivers of their 
domains. Without exception the new foundations were set up 
with the aid of these noblemen and the higher clergy. Abbot 
Henry of the Abbey of Licques, from which Newhouse was 
founded, was a relative of the French King Louis VII; and the 
first member of the Third Order was Theobald IV, Count of 
Champaigne and Blois, grandson of William the Conqueror, 
and a personal friend of St. Norbert. 

That the Order adjusted itself to the feudal conditions of 
the early Middle Ages becomes evident when we study the 
history of any particular house. Each one had a sponsor or 
patron among the nobility. His coat-of-arms was cut into the 
masonry of the buildings, sometimes stained into the windows 
of the abbey church, and at times even sewed upon the vest- 
ments and altar cloths. In the famous fourteenth-century case 
of Scrope and Grosvenor the relation between the abbey and 
its patron is clearly indicated. The suit was instituted by Sir 
Richard le Scrope in defense of his right to the arms azure a 
bend or, against the assumption of them by Sir Robert Grosve- 
nor. ‘When Sir Simon Parson of Wensley had produced in 
court an alb, the apparels to which were embroidered with the 
Scrope arms azure a bend or of very ancient work, the abbot 
{of St. Agatha’s} deposed that the same shield appeared in 
windows, in glass of the chambers and of the frater, and on 
altar frontals, vestments, and a corporaux case of silk belong- 
ing to the abbey church, of which the Scropes were recognized 
founders.”? Another witness for Scrope in this lawsuit has a 
special place in English history. His name is Geoffrey Chaucer. 


2. W. Chambers Lefroy, The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire, 228. 
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St. Norbert’s institute had received formal papal approba- 
tion in 1124. It has already been stated that there was a te- 
markable religious awakening in Europe at this time. Even 
during the six years of its more or less indefinite formative 
period under Norbert’s personal guidance, the Order had grown 
extensively. A number of existing religious communities had 
been united with Prémontré, and a member of the abbey at 
Prémontré was assigned to each of these as superior. The fame 
of the founder brought new candidates each day seeking admis- 
sion, and repeated requests were received for groups of canons 
to establish Norbertine houses in distant lands. Nor were these 
requests left unfulfilled. “You cannot find a single country,” 
says the Acta Sanctorum with reference to the Order’s first 
century of existence, “which does not possess some monasteries 
of the congregation founded by Norbert. France, Germany, 
Burgundy, Aquitaine, Spain, Brittany, England, Dacia, Saxony, 
Pannonia, Hungary, Lombardy, Etruria, and Tuscany: all these 
countries have communities of this religious Order, and they 
trust in the prayers and example of the Premonstratensians for 
help and strength. This holy society has even extended its 
branches to the Far East, for it has a monastery at Bethlehem 
and one at St. Abacuc.’” 

However, while St. Norbert had founded the Order and 
given it the Rule of St. Augustine, the task of formulating con- 
stitutions for the international organization was left to the first 
abbot-general, Blessed Hugh of Fosse. Surely Hugh was an 
administrator par excellence, for the success of his work is at- 
tested by the fact that the organization he formed is substan- 
tially unchanged after eight centuries. It still presents a prac- 
tical system for realizing the ideals of St. Norbert himself. 

The supreme authority of the Order was vested in a General 
Chapter composed of abbots and delegates from every inde- 
pendent house of the Order. This chapter was to meet annually 
at Prémontré. The enforcement of the regulations decided upon 


3. Joannes Bollandus et alii, Acta Sanctorum, 20:804. 
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was entrusted to the abbot-general, always the abbot of Pré- 
montré,4 whose primacy was not simply one of honor but of 
quite extensive jurisdiction. Furthermore, the Order was di- 
vided into circaries or provinces, in each of which the abbot 
of Prémontré was represented by a vicar-general. Prémontré 
was accorded the right to exercise authority over all the houses 
of the Order. Its position was somewhat similar to that of 
Citeaux for the Cistercians, or Cluny for the Benedictines. 

In the words of G. R. Galbraith: ‘“The Order of Prémontré 
can be thought of as a family tree. At the head stands Pré- 
montré. In the first generation were those houses which were 
founded by Prémontré itself; in the next, the houses founded 
by Prémontré’s children, which were therefore Prémontré’s 
grandchildren, and so on. It is true that it was the custom in 
all Orders to found a new house by sending out a group of 
teligious from an old one. It was not the case in all Orders 
that the connection between the mother- and daughter-house 
remained for all time. In founding a new house the abbot of 
the old house had to send out at least twelve clerks. It was 
advisable for the sake of peace not to found a new house within 
four leagues of the old one. The mother-abbey could not exact 
subsidies from its daughter-house; in fact, rich houses were ex- 
horted to help poor ones.’”° 

Annual attendance at the General Chapter was especially 
onerous for the abbots in England. Difficulties and incon- 
veniences constantly arose for the traveler in those days, espe- 
cially with reference to crossing the English Channel. No one 
could forget the disaster which had fallen upon the royal fam- 
ily when the White Ship went down near Dover in November, 
1120. During and after the Hundred Years’ War, special pass- 
ports were needed to go into France. A copy of one of these 


4. This is not true today, of course. The present abbot-general, 
Rt. Rev. Hubert Noots, O. Praem., resides at the Domus Procuratoria 
in Rome. 

5. G. R. Galbraith, The Constitution of the Dominican Order, 28. 
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permissions, granted to John Rede in 1485 during the reign 
of Richard III, has been preserved in Bishop Redman’s Register: 


Richard by the grace of God king of England and 
of Fraunce and the lord of Irlande to all Capitaynes, 
their Lieutenantes, Maires, Shirifes, Baileffes, Con- 
stables, Custumers, Comptrollers, Sercheours, Kepers 
of Portes, Crekes and Passages and all other our 
Officers, ministres and soubgiettes, aswele by See, 
freshe Waters as by lande and at oure Towne and 
Matches of Calace, and all other places of our obet- 
saunce these oure lettres for to see, or here, and to 
euery of theyme greting. For asmoche as our well- 
beloued soubgiet, John Rede, entendeth by our licence 
to goo and passe at this time into the parties of 
Fraunce, to the Reuerend fadre in God Thabbot of 
Premonstre, and to the general Chapitour of thordre 
of Premonstre, by the special desire and commaund- 
mente of the Vistour of the same ordre within this 
our Royaume, for certain matters and causes con- 
cernyng greatly the wele of that religion. Therefore we 
wol and streitly charge you al, and euery one of you, 
that ye peasibly permitte and suffre the seid John, for 
the spede and effectuel execucion hereof, to passe into 
the said parties with oon person in his company, if 
hyme lust, on horseback or on fote with his fardelles, 
males, Bogettes, Caskettes, lettres closed or open, 
and also ten markes in gold or siluer sterlinges, with al 
other bagagges and herneises to him nedeful and be- 
houefull. And from the seid parties to retourne hidre 
without eny let, arrest, serche, or unlaufull vexacion 
in body or goodes, as ye wol avoide oure grevous in- 
dignacion, and aunswere therefore unto us at your 
uttermost perilles. Yeuen undre oure Signet at our 
Cite of London the xiith day of Aprile, the seconde 
yere of our Reigne.® 


6. Redman, Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia, 1:80. If this 
Middle English is read aloud, with disregard for the spelling, its 
meaning is quickly understood. 
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But in spite of difficulties and expense there is no reason 
to doubt that the English abbots, with few exceptions, made 
their appearance yearly at Prémontré until 1316, at which time 
the abbot-general gave them permission to hold a national 
chapter in England. In the thirteenth century two Englishmen 
were even elected to the highest office in the Order.. One Ger- 
vase, an Englishman by birth, but abbot of the French abbey of 
St. Just, was chosen fourteenth abbot-general on February 5, 
1209. He assisted at the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
was close to Pope Innocent III, and began three houses for 
the Order in Italy, one of which was the Abbey of St. Alexis 
in Rome. He was a frequent visitor in the Eternal City and 
obtained numerous favors for the Order. He also wrote many 
letters, which have been published by Father Charles Hugo, 
O. Praem., in his Sacrae Antiquitatis Monumenta. Abbot Ger- 
vase died twenty years after his election, at which time he was 
bishop of Seez. He was laid to rest at the Abbey of Silly.’ 

The sixteenth abbot-general of the Order was another Eng- 
lishman, who is known only by the name of William. He was 
abbot of Stanley Park at the time of his election, which took 
place under rather strange circumstances. His predecessor, 
Conrad, had resigned from office because of difficulties with the 
German houses, but he later resumed his authority at their 
request. After an investigation by two Cistercian abbots sent 
from Rome in 1233, he was deposed and William took office. 
Abbot William journeyed to Rome to have his authority con- 
firmed and to visit the Italian abbeys of the Order. Upon his 
return he found Prémontré in great disorder. An insurrection 
among the laybrothers had taken place because their habit was 
not identical with that of the canons. Abbot William punished 
them by changing the color of their habit from white to grey 
and depriving it of the cowl or cape which the canons wore. 
This only made matters worse. The brothers threatened to burn 


7. Leon Goovaerts, O.Praem., Ecrivains, artistes et savants de 
l’Ordre de Prémontré, 1:306; Francois Petit, O. Praem., L’Ordre de 
Prémontré, 54. 
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the buildings, but after an appeal to Rome the more obstre- 
perous leaders were taken into subjection, Conditions did not 
improve, however, and Abbot William was requested by the 
General Chapter to resign. He retired to the Abbey of Luzerne. 


Not long afterward, when a new general had been elected, 
William returned to Prémontré and attempted to assert that 
he had never made a formal resignation and that consequently 
he was still de facto the abbot-general. His claim was sup- 
ported by the archbishop of Paris, but when the matter was 
taken to Rome, it was decided that he resign formally and re- 
ceive a pension of fifty marks. His last days were spent in the 
Abbey of Begham where he died. There may have been other 
English abbots-general, but no record of them has been dis- 
covered. 

But in spite of the close relationship of the English Nor- 
bertines with their motherhouse, there were times when com- 
plications arose and friction prevented the smooth working of 
the system initiated by Hugh of Fosse. Early in the fourteenth 
century a major crisis of this kind arose when the canons in 
England were forced to make a choice between obedience to 
the laws of their country and the duty they owed to the head 
of the Order. The trouble was due mainly to the promulgation 
of the Statute of Carlisle, which forbade the payment of sub- 
sidies or apports to continental houses from their English de- 
pendencies. This prohibition had been made during the reign 
of King Edward I in the year 1306 and affected most of the 
orders, including the Norbertines. 

At that time (1304-1327) the abbot-general was Adam de 
Crécy, of whom Father Hugo says: “Prudenter, laudabiliterque 
prefuit et profuit.’ Prudently and praiseworthily he pre- 
sided and prospered. In accordance with the tradition of the 
Order, Abbot Adam insisted on three principles: 1) regular 
attendance of the abbots at the General Chapter; 2) the ap- 
pointment of a Visitor to examine and report to him the con- 
dition of the English abbeys; and 3) the right to tax all affili- 
ated houses for the benefit of the Order in general and the 
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Abbey of Prémontré in particular. It was this last demand 
which caused the misunderstanding. The English abbots de- 
faulted in their payments on the grounds that disobedience to 
the Statute of Carlisle would be treasonable. 


After four years of waiting, Abbot Adam summoned all the 
English abbots to the Chapter of 1310 and commanded them 
to bring the overdue assessments. Upon receiving this citation, 
the abbots met on June 23, 1310, and by a joint letter ex- 
pressed their obedience, reverence, and honor, but said that 
they were unable to comply with the injunction. A royal pro- 
hibition, they said, prevented their leaving the kingdom for 
such a purpose. Were they to disregard the law, they would 
certainly be outlawed and forbidden to return to their country. 
Two of their number, the abbots of Langdon and Sulby, were 
deputed to ask permission to cross over to France, and they were 
charged to explain more fully the real state of affairs. They 
were also to tell the General Chapter that, besides the pro- 
hibition of leaving the country, the English law also forbade 
them to pay any tax that might be imposed by the superiors 
of the Order abroad. The abbot and Chapter, however, would 
listen to no explanation and issued a decree of condemnation 
against the abbots for not appearing in answer to the citation 
and for not paying the allotted subsidy. 

Returning to England, the two abbots summoned a chapter 
of the English canons, which met at Lincoln in the church of 
the Friars of the Sack, on December 1, 1310, Even before the 
meeting, King Edward I had written a letter to the abbots 
positively forbidding the levying of any subsidy or tallage on 
behalf of Prémontré, or the payment thereof. He also warned 
them of the grave penalties they would incur if they ignored 
the law of the realm in this respect. 

The king’s admonition had its due weight. At Lincoln the 
chapter determined a bold course of action. The abbots denied 
that Prémontré and the General Chapter could legally claim 
any subsidy from them. They admitted that the tax had pre- 
viously been paid, but only through motives of charity and re- 
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gard for the motherhouse. Their spirited protest to Prémontré 
concluded with these words: “We, therefore, fearing prejudice 
to our houses, and desiring to safeguard their interest from 
foreign exactions and ourselves from excommunication and 
punishment, appeal directly to the Holy Apostolic See for 
protection.’”* 

Meanwhile Prémontré took no notice of the appeal to the 
Pope. The Chapter of 1311 charged the abbots of Langdon and 
St. Radegund’s, under the severest censures, to publish during 
the solemnity of the Mass, the excommunication of all the Eng- 
lish abbots. They were also to warn the canons to have no 
dealings with their abbots while the ban of excommunication 
remained in force. Thus matters had become very serious. Fi- 
nally, Abbot Adam, while in attendance at the Council of 
Vienna, sent a letter to England in which he recounted his 
many acts of kindness in the past, but in which he revoked all 
former privileges granted to the English houses.? 

Pope Clement V, to whom the English abbots had appealed, 
appointed Cardinal Peter Colonna to act as judge in the case. 
On March 17, from Vienna, he wrote to the abbot of Pré- 
montré, forbidding him to do anything further to the English 
abbots while the case was pending. From that time the rupture 
gradually healed. On February 25, 1313, Abbot Adam wrote 
to the Visitor, the abbot of Langdon, that as he understood the 
recalcitrant prelates were anxious to return to their former obe- 
dience, he would absolve them from the sentence pronounced 
against them. This ‘“‘olive branch” was apparently accepted, 
for a final agreement was reached at the General Chapter held 
in 1316. At that time it was decided that the English abbots 
need not undergo the annual danger and expense of a trip 
to Prémontré. They were, however, to be represented by the 
Visitor and such others as might for some reason be specifically 
summoned. When the abbot-general wished to visit the English 
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circaries, the expenses of his journey were to be paid by the 
English abbeys. If he wished, he could appoint a deputy for 
these visitations. Furthermore, only collections which were 
absolutely necessary were to be made in England. They were 
to be approved by the General Chapter as well as by the Visitor. 
Thus the well-documented case ended. The victory certainly lay 
with the English, and a principle had been defined in accor- 
dance with their contention.’ 

But after all, financial difficulties between the English Nor- 
bertines and their motherhouse form only one episode in the 
history of the Order in England. From the documents which 
are extant, many interesting facts about the election of supe- 
riors, the meetings of the abbots in England, and the con- 
ditions of the different abbeys, can be learned. 

It is impossible to say with absolute certainty just how many 
houses were founded, when they began, and when they dis- 
appeared. Father Hugo lists sixty-seven in the British Isles: 
in Scotland and North England, thirty-one; in the Midlands, 
eighteen; in the South, eleven; and in Ireland, seven. How he 
arrived at this enumeration we do not know, but it is not en- 
tirely reliable. For example, Ireland in the fifteenth century 
had eleven houses, nine for canons and two for canonesses."! 

The extent of the Order in England alone at the time of 
the Dissolution can be gathered from the following list ar- 
ranged according to the counties in which the abbeys were 
situated : 


Buckingham: Lavendon Abbey 


Derbyshire: Beauchief and Dale 
Devonshire: Torre 
Essex: Beeleigh (also called Maldon 
Abbey ) 
Hampshire: Titchfield 
10. bid., 49. 
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Kent: Brockley, Langdon, and St. Rade- 
gund (or Bradsole) 

Lancashire: Cockersand 

Leicester: Croxton 

Lincolnshire: Barlings, Hagneby, Newhouse, 


Tupholme, and Irford and Stix- 
would Priories of canonesses | 
Norfolk: Langley, Wendling, and West 
Dereham 
Northampton: — Sulby (also called Welford Abbey) 
Nottingham: Welbeck 
Northumberland: Alnwick and Blanchland 


Suffolk: Leyston 

Sussex: Dureford and Otham (later Bay- 
ham) 

Westmoreland: Shap (or Heppa) 

Worcester: Hales Owen | 

Yorkshire: Coverham, Eggleston, St. Agatha’s, 


and Swainby 


Each of these abbeys had, on an average, about twenty 
canons in residence. The number seems small to us, but we 
must remember that at the time of the Conquest the popula- 
tion of England was only about two millions. From a table 
of monasteries suppressed between 1538 and 1540, given by 
Cardinal Gasquet,’? we learn that two hundred and two mon- 
asteries belonging to seven different orders numbered three 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one monks and canons, or 
an average of fifteen in each house. Down through the cen- 
turies wars, disease, and poverty affected the conditions of 
each house. The abbeys in the Border region between England 
and Scotland were repeatedly destroyed. Dryburgh in Scotland 
suffered four times in as many centuries from the periodic 
invasions. 


12. Francis A. Gasquet, O.S.B., Henry VIII and the mas 
Monasteries, 360. 
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T THE death or resignation of a Norbertine abbot, the 
canons assembled and elected another in one of the 
following ways: by individual voting, known as e/ectio 

per viam scrutinu; by the appointment of a certain number or 
even of one eminent person to act in the selection of a superior, 
per compromissum; or by acclamation, per znspirationem. This 
last was in reality unanimous consent. The Co//ectanea contains 
about twenty documents referring to the election of new abbots, 
from which it is evident that the most common method of 
choosing a new superior was per compromissum. Usually 
within a few days of an abbot’s death, the official Visitor, ac- 
companied by several other abbots, would arrive at the abbey 
to supervise the election of a successor. After the Mass in 
honor of the Holy Ghost, all the canons retired to the chapter- 
house, where the prior first inquired as to whether all confreres, 
either living in the abbey or at the parishes over which they 
had been given charge, had been properly notified. Inquiry 
was also made as to whether or not any absent member had 
entrusted his vote to another. The Visitor then explained the 
reason for his coming and read his commission if this was 
necessary.’ 

This commission was in reality the permission of the 
founder of the abbey to proceed with the election. In some 
houses the king was regarded as the founder. Not infrequently 
the king’s permission for a nobleman to establish an abbey 
was conditional: authorization for endowing the house with 
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lands exempt from various restrictive laws was given on con- 
dition that the king’s permission be obtained whenever a new 
superior was to be elected. In practice, this was full of sig- 
nificance for the monarch. He could take possession of the 
revenue if he wished, administer the temporalities of the abbey 
with his own officials, and confirm the election of new superiors. 


After a short discourse by the prior, the Veni Creator was 
sung by the community, and the concluding prayer was said 
by the presiding abbot. Next came the reading of that portion 
of the Statutes of the Order which treated of elections, and 
this was followed by an explanation of the three methods of 
electing an abbot. If the second method was decided on, two 
canons were named, who in turn chose three, four, or five 
other members of the community. This group was given a 
definite period of time, usually several hours, in which to 
leave the chapterhouse and consult among themselves. On 
their return, the name of the man of their choice was pre- 
sented in writing to the abbot-chairman. The chairman, after 
first questioning the abbot-elect as to his willingness to accept, 
retired to another room with the electors to inquire about the 
life and morals of the proposed new abbot. Then the abbot- 
elect was questioned regarding his capabilities for the office 
and his intellectual attainments. If everything was found satis- 
factory, the chairman and the electors returned to the chapter- 
house where inquiry was made as to whether or not anyone 
objected to the abbot-elect, and provided no one did, the elect 
was escorted to the abbot’s place and the community sang the 
Te Deum. At the conclusion of the singing, each member of 
the community offered his obedience to the new abbot, who 
was given the keys of his office and the official seals. A record 
of the transaction was made, and the elect was sent to the 
bishop of the diocese to arrange for the liturgical blessing. 

At the election of John Swyft in Newhouse Abbey, the 
procedure described above took place on June 3, 1478. Two 
minor differences in detail, however, are interesting. After 
the brethren had offered their obedience, the ring of office was 
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put on the new abbot’s finger, and the ropes of the church 
bells were put into his hand. 

The fact has already been mentioned that in 1316 the 
English Norbertines began to hold regular and official chapters 
in England. Representatives of the three circaries, North, Mid- 
land, and South, would convene upon receiving notice from 
the abbot-visitor, who called them in the name of the abbot- 
general. These meetings always took place in the church of 
some other order. Thus, the Chapter of 1454 was held on 
July 10 in the church of the Friars Preachers at Northampton; 
the Chapter held on June 11, 1459, met in the house of the 
Friars Minor at Lincoln; the Chapter of 1479 in the convent of 
the Friars Minor at Leicester. The most obvious reasons for the 
selection of these churches were their size and central locations. 
Throughout the Middle Ages they were favorite places for 
civic functions.? Imagine each abbot with his customary en- 
tourage riding into the appointed city on horseback! 

As to the matters discussed and regulated at these meetings, 
the documents which are extant show that the new rules pro- 
mulgated usually concerned the daily life in the abbeys, Thus 
we read of regulations regarding the choral celebration of the 
Divine Office and the observance of feast days. At other times 
the subject of meals was discussed. At the Chapter at Lincoln, 
held September 23, 1495, for instance, it had been brought 
to the notice of the meeting that some abbeys provided eggs 
and lacticinia (a milk dish) at supper on Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays, and others served fish and lacticinia both at dinner 
and supper. The practice was condemned, and it was decreed 
that in all houses meat should be eaten twice on those days, 
except during Advent, Lent, and on days when it was forbidden 
by church law. Supper was not to be provided for the com- 
munity on Saturdays, but individual cases were to lie within 
each abbot’s discretion. 


2. Edward L. Cutts, Parish Priests and Their People in the Middle 
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A good part of the discussions are taken up with the matter 
of dress. It would seem that the sons of St. Norbert were 
sometimes influenced by the extravagances of the times, as 
described by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S. J.* It is interesting 
to note that the White Canons at one time adopted black 
habits in England, and had to be ordered to resume the use 
of the original color. At the Chapter held at Northampton, 
1454, the black habit was officially discarded, but the abbots 
were allowed to wear black skullcaps. Likewise the use of the 
rochet seems to have caused a good deal of difficulty at vari- 
ous times. 

Toward the close of the fifteenth century, a Norbertine 
chapter was a real ecclesiastical pageant. On one occasion the 
Visitor, Bishop Redman, instructed all the abbots to bring 
copes with them to the meeting so that the procession might 
have due solemnity. On another occasion he asked all the 
prelates to bring their croziers and other pontificalia because 
he wished the procession at Nottingham to be as gorgeous 
as possible. 

Before describing the life in the English abbeys insofar as 
it can be studied in the visitation records which are extant; it 
will not be out of place to say something here about the man 
who made any description possible. Bishop Redman has been 
referred to in this and in previous chapters. He was not only 
a noted Premonstratensian, but also a prominent ecclesiastic 
in the hierarchy of England in his time. For almost forty years 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century he labored unceas- 
ingly as abbot of a house, as Visitor for the abbot-general, and 
as bishop in various dioceses of the kingdom. 

Richard Redman was a native of Levens, Cumberland, and 
was probably the great-grandson of Sir Richard Redman, 
Speaker of the House of Commons.* He entered the Order 
in the Abbey of Shap or Heppa, situated a few miles from 
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his birthplace, and was educated at Cambridge University. 
About 1459 he was made head of the abbey, and eight years 
later became bishop of St. Asaph’s. Two years previous to this, 
1466, Simon de la Terriére, abbot of Prémontré, had made him 
his representative in the British Isles, 7 czrcartis et partibus 
Anglie, Hibernie, Scocie, et Wallie.» This meant that he was 
required to visit every house in these countries at least once 
every three years. And, although he continued to govern the 
Abbey of Shap, he was also called upon to administer three 
dioceses in succession, St. Asaph’s, Exeter, and finally Ely. 

Bishop Redman was truly a man of great energy, determina- 
tion, and accomplishment. “He found the cathedral of St. 
Asaph a heap of ruins, in which state it had lain since Owen 
Glendower [the Welsh chieftain} had burned the place down 
in 1408.’° By 1496, when he was transferred to the important 
episcopal see of Exeter, he had rebuilt the cathedral so that 
today it remains substantially as he left it. In September, 1501, 
Bishop Redman was transferred to the island diocese of Ely, 
and four years later, on August 24, he died at Ely House, 
Holborn, London. His remains were taken back to his cathe- 
dral church. 

During his years as Visitor, Bishop Redman did his work 
with efficiency and zeal. Real progress in the discipline of the 
various houses can be noticed from his reports. Not only did 
he report carefully and regularly to Prémontré, but he also 
had his secretaries file copies of all correspondence and collect 
all the important documents which could be found relating 
to the earlier history of the Order. 

One volume of this massive Registrum Premonstratense, 
with its wealth of detailed information, survived the widespread 
destruction which took place in the time of Henry VIII and 
finally came to rest in the Bodleian Library at Oxford Uni- 
versity (Ashmole MS. 1519). Another volume, apparently 
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part of Redman’s Register, became available somehow to the 
well-known eighteenth-century antiquary, Francis Peck. The 
original can no longer be found, but a transcript of it made by 
Peck is in the British Museum today. Peck intended to pub- 
lish a continuation of Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum. Two 
of the five volumes which he completed relate exclusively to 
the Norbertines in England (Add. MS. 4934-35). The Peck 
collection of manuscripts was acquired by the Museum in 1778. 

It was not until our own century, however, that the infor- 
mation in these valuable manuscripts became generally avail- 
able. To Cardinal Gasquet, abbot-president of the English 
Benedictines, belongs the credit for this scholarly achievement. 
He skilfully collated the two sources at Oxford and London 
and published his discoveries for the Royal Historical Society. 
The work appeared in three volumes between 1904 and 1906. 
For the first time since the Reformation, a large amount of 
information about the English Premonstratensians became avail- 
able to those interested in the Order's history. “When put to- 
gether...the two parts furnish a fairly full record of the 
Order in England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.’”’ 
The volumes, containing as they do six hundred seventy-six 
documents, are known as the Collectanea Anglo-Praemon- 
stratensid. 

The second and third volumes of the series are devoted 
to documents relating to particular abbeys: lists of abbots, vari- 
ous communications, and the visitation reports. These last con- 
tain information on the general conditions of each abbey, lists 
of members and their positions, the general summary of the 
visitations, and notices about the elections of abbots. The 
records which exist concern thirty-five houses, in which Bishop 
Redman made one hundred and twelve inspections over a 
period of twenty-two years. An important item in each sum- 
mary is a mention of the prosperity or poverty which the Visitor 
found. 
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Speaking generally, observes Cardinal Gasquet, the evi- 
dence of the membership lists goes to prove that there was no 
falling off in the number of religious, and that there was no 
unpopularity of the religious life or decline in the number of 
those embracing it, as has been the common opinion. At certain 
times and for special reasons such as poverty, “the numbers 
in some of the smaller Premonstratensian houses declined to 
very small proportions, but one of the chief efforts of the Visi- 
tor, in these rare instances, was to oblige the abbot to secure 
an immediate increase in the number of his subjects.’ 


Speaking about the change which Bishop Redman effected 
at Newhouse Abbey in Lincolnshire, another competent his- 
torian reaches a somewhat similar conclusion with regard to 
the fervor of the religious spirit. “It is pleasing to record an 
improvement so marked and so steady during the thirty years 
of Bishop Redman’s administration of the order, and that at 
a time when the monasteries of England are popularly supposed 
to have been in a very bad way. There is no reason to suppose 
that the standard thus attained was lost before the dissolution; 
on the contrary, the little we know is to the credit of the con- 
vent.’? In the face of statements such as these we are inclined 
to regard the alleged “Period of Decline’’ somewhat differently. 


Another interesting point that may be mentioned in con- 
nection with the lists of names concerns the time usually taken 
to prepare a novice and to pass him through the various steps 
leading to the priesthood. There does not seem to have been any 
definite rule in the matter. The time varied in different houses, 
partly according to each abbey’s need of priests, and partly, 
no doubt, according to the amount of preparation the candi- 
date had had before his entry into the religious life. Some 
conclusions can be drawn from the lists of Hales Owen and 
Barlings Abbeys.!? In 1488 there were four novices at the 
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Abbey of Hales Owen. They may have entered the novitiate 
a year or so before this date. At any rate, in the list of 
1491 one of them had become a priest, two had been made 
deacons, and the fourth was not yet in sacred orders. Six 
years after the first mention, 1494, the two who were deacons 
in 1491 were the youngest priests, but the fourth novice had 
advanced only to the diaconate. As for the Abbey of Barlings, 
in 1494 there were four novices who were said to have received 
the tonsure. In 1497 they were still novices, and by 1500 
three were only deacons; the fourth apparently had dropped 
out. From these instances we can conclude that the Order 
required six to eight years as preparation for the priesthood, 
and further, that many were kept some years in the novitiate 
before being permitted to take vows. 

Some interesting sidelights are also thrown on the studies 
of these young men. In the Chapter of 1487, taxes were levied 
for the use, conservation, and protection of the Order: ad 
utilitatem, conservacionem et tuicionem nostri Ordinis. But the 
houses which were maintaining a student at one of the uni- 
versities — Oxonie sive Cantabrigie — were to be exempt from 
paying the tax."' In another place we read of a license granted 
to Thomas Burton, canon of Eggleston, to proceed to Oxford 
or Cambridge, and to receive stipends with which to defray his 
expenses. In his visitation of 1491 to the Abbey of St. Agatha 
(Easby), Bishop Redman insisted on an improvement in the 
study curriculum. In the various lists, a number of names can 
be found to which are attached university degrees. 

From the details already given, it is quite evident that 
Bishop Redman’s visitations were no mere formality. On the 
contrary, they were productive of much improvement. This is 
especially evident when we consider the moral lapses which in- 
evitably crept in from time to time. When reading over these 
official records, the most prejudiced mind must admit that 
wrongdoing was never tolerated by those in authority, and 
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that proper punishments were inflicted when necessary. If 
there were corruptions, they existed not as a result of the 
system, but as a consequence of the weakness of human nature. 
It should not be forgotten that the primary purpose of a visita- 
tion was to check up on, and correct, whatever was amiss, not 
to praise and record the observance of the Rule. Ordinarily, 
only irregularities were mentioned in the visitation records, 
and anything normal and commendable was passed over in 
silence. Occasionally, however, Bishop Redman gave testimony 
of the excellent state of affairs which he found. In no less 
than sixty-five of the reports, the discipline and the material 
status of the abbeys are shown to have been praiseworthy. 
Speaking of St. Agatha’s in his report for 1478, he states: ““Hav- 
ing made a strict inquiry, we have found that unity, charity, 
and peace reign in this community; and that through the worthy 
foresight of the abbot and the true and filial obedience of the 
religious, both the temporal and spiritual affairs of the mon- 
astery are in a flourishing condition.” And again in relation 
to Croxton Abbey: “Here, from the depositions of the breth- 
ren, our soul was rejoiced because we found nothing to correct, 
since both outside and inside the monastery all things are 
fittingly arranged.’ 

Besides these sixty-five, twenty other reports reflect satis- 
factory conditions, for, though in Bishop Redman’s opinion 
there was much room for improvement in the discipline, still 
the situation was far from being scandalous to outsiders. Only 
the third and smallest portion of these visitation reports reflects 
unhappy conditions. In all, during this period of the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, one thousand eight hundred 
and six members presented themselves before the Visitor during 
his visitations. Of these, eighteen at most, that is barely one 
percent, were charged with any fault against morality. 
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Certainly interesting to us in these days of swift transporta- 
tion are the extant accounts of the Visitor's itinerary. Although 
these notes are not printed in the Co/lectanea, Cardinal Gas- 
quet gives a summary of them in the preface to Volume I. 
On one visitation Bishop Redman, having slept at Litchfield 
on the night of May 19, reached the Abbey of Hales Owen 
the following day. With this visit he began a tour of the 
Midland and Southern houses of the Order, which terminated 
at Torre Abbey in Devonshire on July 29. In these ten weeks 
the bishop visited twenty-three houses. From his starting point 
he had traveled first as far north as Doncaster to get to Wel- 
beck, turning thence in a northeasterly direction, which took him 
almost to the Humber River. From Newhouse he came south 
through Louth and Lincoln, and after a slight detour to make 
his inspection of Newbo and Croxton, he reached Leicester. 
From there he passed by way of Sulby Abbey to Northampton; 
then taking Lavendon on his way by passing through Hunting- 
don, he reached Cambridge on St. John the Baptist’s Day, 
June 24, and there “out of respect for the feast” he remained 
at his own expense. 

On June 25 the bishop was again on the road. Turning 
northeast, he visited the East Anglian houses at West Dereham 
and Wendling before reaching Norwich, where he spent the 
night of June 30. On July 3 he dined at Beccles. From there 
his journey lay in an almost straight line through Ipswich and 
Colchester, taking in the Abbeys of Leyston and Beeleigh on 
the way to Tilbury. At this place he crossed the Thames into 
Kent and reached Rochester on the night of July 15. After 
spending the following day at Canterbury, he passed on to 
visit Langdon, St. Radegund’s, and Begham. He rested briefly 
at both Lewes and Arundel, and then went on to Titchfield 
and Dureford Abbeys. On July 26 he reached Salisbury, where 
he passed the night. Setting out the following day, he covered 
the ninety miles between Salisbury and Exeter by the evening 
of the twenty-eighth. From these data we are able to judge 
that the Visitor and his retinue rode about forty-five miles a 
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day. He had come this far into the old West Saxon country 
to visit Torre Abbey on the Channel in the diocese of Exeter. 
Here he tarried until August 3 and then went straight back 
to London, making the journey of a hundred seventy-five miles 
in four days. 

At this point the record fails us, says the Cardinal, except 
for the information that the bishop returned from London 
quickly to finish his visitation of the Northern houses. He 
reached Coverham, in Yorkshire, on August 14, and was at 
St. Agatha’s on the eighteenth. From there he proceeded to 
Newcastle, where he held a visitation of Alnwick Abbey by 
proxy on the twenty-third. Four days later he was at Blanch- 
land. He completed his work at Eggleston on August 30, 
having devoted one hundred and one strenuous days to the 
task. The inconveniences he had to cope with, and the amount 
of physical labor involved, were quite considerable. 

It is worth noting here that when Bishop Redman was com- 
pelled to stop for the night at some town, as was often the case, 
his expenses were borne by the abbey nearest his stopping 
place. When he remained longer than was really necessary, 
however, the expenses were borne by the bishop himself. This 
was the case when, as mentioned above, he remained a whole 
day at Cambridge. The same procedure is recorded in the 
Register when he turned off from his direct route to stop at 
the shrines of Walsingham and Glastonbury. 


CHAPTER V 


PARISH WORK OF THE NORBERTINES 
IN MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND 


| BROAD view of the Order in England from the 
yo twelfth to the sixteenth century makes it evident 

that certain characteristic features of the religious life 
predominated as time went on. The abandonment of the world 
and the practice of self-denial as a means of Christian perfec- 
tion and closer communion with God have little attraction for 
the historian as such. He is on the lookout for significant crises 
and unusual events. Yet the broad outlines of change can 
be noted. As has been said, the first century after the coming 
of the Norbertines was characterized by a tremendous religious 
reformation. In the thirteenth century the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation was perfected, buildings were erected, and the vicarages 
whose care had been given to the religious were systematized. 
By the fourteenth and fifteenth century, parish organization in 
England was well stabilized. It was during this time that over 
two thousand chantries, or special foundations in behalf of 
deceased persons, were begun. 

Some of the other orders also made foundations during 
the twelfth century. The Augustinian canons came to Col- 
chester in 1100. The Cistercians made a foundation at Waverly 
in 1128; the Carthusians at Witham in 1180. A native English 
order of canons regular was established at the same time — 
the Gilbertines of Sempringham in 1130. At the close of the 
Saxon period there were about fifty religious houses in all 
England. They were chiefly Benedictine. Under William the 
Conqueror and his two successors (1066-1135) more than 
three hundred new foundations were made. It was only after 
this remarkable development had taken place that the first 
Norbertine canons were brought from Normandy in the reign 


ays 
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of King Stephen. “There were more monasteries founded in 
the reign of Stephen than in any other period of similar 
duration.””! 


It is little to be wondered at that after the friars built 
their vast churches in the midst’ of the cities a few decades 
later, few new foundations came into being. This change does 
not indicate any relaxation of religious fervor, as is some- 
times supposed. Everyone will agree that religious organization 
in that direction had developed as much as could be expected. 


By the time the great monastic expansion came to an end, 
more than half of the eight thousand parishes of England had 
passed from the hands of the Saxon diocesan clergy into those 
of religious. Furthermore, the new parishes which the grow- 
ing cities made necessary were given to the care of religious. 
Throughout this period of time the hierarchy of the Church 
was hard at work perfecting the diocesan organization and free- 
ing it from the domination of the State. Continuous efforts 
toward the enforcement of Canon Law were made under the 
leadership of capable ecclesiastics. 


Some facts about the feudal life which the Normans intro- 
duced have already been given in Chapter III. Whenever a 
new abbey was founded by a French overlord, he invariably 
gave into its care one or several of the parishes within his do- 
minion. From time to time the advowsons of parishes were 
left to the abbey by other pious benefactors. These presenta- 
tions were said to be “¢z proprios usus,” i.e., “for their own 
use,” and from the Latin expression the English word appro- 
priated arose. An “appropriated” church was one given over 
to the permanent charge of a religious order. When an order 
was given such a church, it assumed all responsibility for the 
care of souls therein, and the maintenance of charities and 
hospitalities. In return it acquired the right to all endowments, 


fees, and privileges which would ordinarily go to a pastor. 


1. Cutts, Parish Priests and Their People in the Middle Ages in 
England, 115. 
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Each abbey, then, had to see to it that all these spiritual 
and temporal charges were adequately taken care of. The 
churches were served by the religious themselves, or when ne- 
cessity required, by a priest not a member of the order, who 
was paid according to agreement. The many religious activities 
carried on in a mediaeval parish usually made necessary the 
appointment of two or three priests at a time. Besides the 
churches which had the status of parishes (i.e., in which the 
celebration of Mass on Sundays and holydays was obligatory, 
and in which marriages and funerals took place), many do- 
mestic chapels, chapels-of-ease, and chantries came into exist- 
ence from time to time. 

Antiquarian research by English scholars since the latter 
part of the nineteenth century has brought to light many de- 
tails about the Norbertine parishes in mediaeval times, but 
this material has never been organized into a general history. 
Our knowledge of the parishes is somewhat similar to our 
knowledge of abbeys in this regard. Father Hugo, the historian 
of the Order, for instance, did not use Bishop Redman’s Regis- 
ter because its existence was not generally known when he 
was collecting his source material in the eighteenth century. 
Furthermore, the fact that there were no Norbertines in Eng- 
land from the time of the Reformation until 1870 accounts 
to some extent for the little interest shown in the history of 
the Order in English-speaking lands. 

Mr. Egerton Beck, an eminent scholar of our own times, 
has published a series of essays which deal in particular with 
the appropriated churches of the Norbertines.? In his careful 
research he used whatever he found available — diocesan and 
papal registers, miscellaneous visitation records, monastic car- 
tularies, monasticons, and the official taxation rolls of ecclesi- 
astical property. The list of parishes which he assembled, al- 


2. Egerton Beck, “The Appropriated Churches of the English 
White Canons,” Analecta Praemonstratensia, 5:97-108, 178-197, 289- 
305; 6:54-73. 
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though it does not include chantries, domestic chapels, or 
monastic granges, is indeed impressive, and the Order owes 


him a debt of gratitude for the work he has done. 


According to Beck’s survey, Norbertine canons had the 
care of about a hundred and forty parishes in England prior 
to the Dissolution. In the following list the parishes are 
grouped according to the counties in which they were located. 
In exceptional cases, however, parishes were situated in a 
county other than that of the abbey. When this occurs, they 


are enumerated with the others which the abbey tended. 


Buckingham: 


Derbyshire: 


Devonshire: 


Essex: 


Lancashire: 


Leicester: 


Lincolnshire: 


Aston, Lavendon, Lathbury. 


Dronfield, Duckmanton, Etwall, 
Heanor, Ilkeston, Kirk Hallam, 
Lound, Norton, Offerton. 


Bradworthy, Brewer, Buckland, 
Durham, Heenoch, Seaham, Sheb- 
beare, Torre Mohun, Tounstalle, 
Woolborough. 


Alkham, Lesdon, Lydden, Oxney, 
Pembury, Postling, River, Shep- 
herdswell, Tonge, Waldeshare, 
Walmer, West Greenwich, West 
Langdon. 

Garstang, Little Mitton, Melling, 
Tunstall. 


Croxton-Keriall, Leicester, Lubben- 
ham, Sproxton, Wimeswould, 
W istowe. 


Acaster Malbis, Bureth, Cotes, East 
Haddon, Glenworth, Hannay, Har- 
borough, Killinghome, Kirming- 
ton, Market Stainton, Middle Ra- 
sen, North Thoresby, Ranby, Sax- 
ilby, Scothorn, Skidbrook, Stainton, 
Sturton, Swaton, and Whitton. 
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Norfolk: 


Northampton: 


Nottingham: Cuckney, Elkesley, Flintham, 
Kneeton, Littleborough, Whatton. 


Alnham, Bolam, Bywell (St. An- 
drew’s), Chatton, Chillingham, 
Lesbury, Heddon-on-the-Wall, 


Northumberland: 
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Birby Bedon, Bodiam, Cambridge 
(Holy Trinity), Heckingham, 
Holkham, Langley, Lougham, 
Loddon, Linipinhoe, Rashall, Ran- 
worth, Repham, Ringland, Thirg- 
by, Thurton, Stradsett, Wendling, 
Wessenham, West Dereham, 


W rotton. 


stoft, Welford. 


Shilbottle, Kirkharle. 


Staffordshire: Wednesbury. 


Suffolk: 


Sussex: 


Aldingham, Bungay, Corton, Cul- 


pho, Leyston, Middleton. 


Hellingley, Postlade, Rogate. 


Warwickshire: Shotwell, Wappenbury. 


Westmoreland: Bampton, Shap, Warcop. 
Worcester: Clent, Hales, Walsall. 
Yorkshire: Coverham, Downholme, 


Great-Osbourne, Kettlewell, Kirby 
in Malhamdale, Leckonfield, Lon- 
don (St. Dunstan’s in the West), 
Manfield, Owston, Rokeby, Sed- 


bergh, Stratford-Over. 


To this list can be added the following churches which 
Father Hugo found mention of in the foundation charters of 
the individual abbeys. They are enumerated in the second part 
of each volume of his Sacri et Canonici Praemonstratensis 


Ordinis Annales. 


East Haddon, Finedon, Great Har- 
rowden, Little Addington, Siber- 


Abbey 


Alnwick 
Barlings 


Bayham 
Blanchland 


Cockersand 


Coverham 
Croxton 
Dureford 


Hales Owen 


Langdon 


Lavendon 


Leyston 


St. Radegund’s 


Tupholme 


County 
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Churches and Chapels 


Northumberland St. Wilfred’s of Gysnes. 


Lincolnshire 


Sussex 


Northumberland 


Lancashire 


Yorkshire 
Leicester 
Sussex 


Worcester 


Kent 


Buckingham 


Suffolk 
Kent 


Lincolnshire 


St. Helen’s of Bruth, St. 
Nicholas’ of Tukesford, and 
a chapel at Stapleford. 
Church at Bellings. 
Chapels at Stiford, Shotley, 
Appoltreleya. 

Lancaster, Pulton, Bisco- 
pheim. 

St. Mary’s, Swenesby. 

St. John’s at Valle. 

Church of St. John by Bish- 
op Seffrid of Chichester. 
Kouleye, chapel in Kent, 
St. Mary’s of Waleshale, 
chapels at Wodnesburi and 
Kushale. 

St. Mary’s of Langdon, St. 
Mary’s of Walmere, St. 
Nicholas’ at Dreney, St. 
Mary’s at Redene, a chapel 
at Newsole. 

Churches at Wutton, Se- 
stone, Stowe, Birkeby, the 
Thomestone Chapel at 
Tattenzo. 

Church at Aldringham. 

St. Leonard’s at Aldren- 
thone. 

St. Peter’s at Burrath, St. 
Peter's at Rasum, St. Mich- 
ael’s at Steynton, All Saints 
at Stratton. 


Besides identifying the various churches which were appro- 
ptiated to the Order, Mr. Beck attempted to ascertain to what 
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extent they were actually served by the canons. With his inter- 
pretation of the facts he has gathered, there is perhaps basis 
for disagreement. For example, the vicars of parishes named 
in visitation lists may have been in only temporary attendance 
in the abbey. If a parish was some distance away, it would 
be impossible for a vicar to return there every night. There is 
little reason to conclude, in the light of what meagre details 
we have, that the Norbertine canons ever relied to any great 
extent upon salaried priests in their own parishes. . 

The revenues of a mediaeval parish were derived for the 
most part from the land, in accordance with the economics of 
the feudal system. On an average, the rent of five acres went 
to the upkeep of the church and the support of the rector. 
This system of tithing, universal also on the abbey holdings 
and those of the nobility, must be clearly understood in order 
to grasp the importance of the parochial system, in which the 
parish was so highly developed both as an economic and re- 
ligious unit. The word “‘parish” had three separate meanings. 
“It acquired, in the first place, the notion of a well-defined 
group of families organized for the purposes of social order 
and the relief of needy brethren. Secondly, the word ‘parish,’ 
applied to the same group, was regarded as a sub-unit of 
ecclesiastical administration, directly under the parish priest, 
indirectly under the bishop. Thirdly, it was the name of the 
foundation property or estate.”? The significance of land is 
realized when we remember that parishes were first organized 
to meet the needs of the country rather than of the city. 

The intense spiritual activity of the parish in the ages of 
faith need not be discussed in detail here. The beautiful 
churches, the gorgeous vestments, and the moving liturgy 
which were in universal use at that time were but outward ex- 
pressions of deep and abiding belief in the divinity of the 
Catholic Church. 


3. Francis Cardinal Gasquet, Parish Life in Mediaeval England, 4-5. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE MORE IMPORTANT ABBEYS 


abbeys in England in alphabetical order, we will first 

consider eight of the more important houses, of which 
more detailed information is available and which stand out 
above the others in historical interest. 

We begin with the story of Barlings Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
noted especially for its saintly abbot, Matthew Mackarel, who 
was imprisoned in the Tower of London and finally executed 
for the part he took in the “Pilgrimage of Grace.” Beeleigh 
Abbey, which has already been described to some extent in 
Canon Galpin’s introduction to this book under the title of 
“Fact and Fantasy,” affords an opportunity for examining the 
physical plan and layout of the buildings in the average Nor- 
bertine abbey in England. The story of Dale Abbey shows the 
difficulties often encountered in the establishment of a new 
house. In connection with the Abbey of Hales Owen, an in- 
teresting inventory of the abbey’s goods, taken in the year 
1505, has been found. Further on, in the description of Lang- 
don Abbey, we find an incident that may well serve as a refu- 
tation of the false accusations so freely made in some quarters 
against the religious and their superiors in mediaeval England 
prior to the despoilment. The story of Titchfield Abbey gives 
us a glimpse into the daily life of the canons of this abbey. 
Torre Abbey has been singled out because it probably held 
more land than any other. Finally, a section in this chapter will 
be devoted to Welbeck Abbey, because it was, just before the 
Reformation, the most important house of the Order, and 
because some details of interest concerning the parish work 


Da 


Be= delving into the study of all the Norbertine 
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of the canons have come to light. The other abbeys are treated 
in the succeeding chapter. 


THE ABBEY OF BARLINGS 


Barlings Abbey, known to the historian for its involve- 
ment in the tragic ‘‘Pilgrimage of Grace” in 1536 and for its 
martyred abbot, Matthew Mackarel, D. D., was founded in the 
year 1154 by Ralph de Haya and his brother Richard, in honor 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, with a group of 
canons from Newhouse Abbey in the same county. The county 
and diocese of Lincoln was one of the most populous and im- 
portant of all during the Middle Ages. There were eight 
abbeys and two convents there at one time. 

The abbey stood on the western slopes in the valley of 
the Barlings River; today it would be two miles southeast of 
Langworth Station and almost six miles east of Lincoln. It 
was originally situated at Barling Grange, but Ralph de Haya 
having bestowed on the religious a more favorable spot called 
Oxeney, the abbey was removed thither. Thus it is sometimes 
referred to as the Abbey of Oxeney, though generally it is 
Barlings. During later times this foundation was much en- 
riched through the kindness of Queen Philippa, wife of Ed- 
ward III, Alice de Lacy, Countess of Lincoln, Robert Bardolf, 
Walter Clifford, and others. Cardinal Gasquet enumerates 
nineteen abbots between 1150 and 1537. The list is certainly in- 
complete, but valuable as an indication of their administrations. 

At the time of the Dissolution, according to Egerton Beck, 
Barlings Abbey possessed five churches, three of them (Sco- 
thorn, Stainton, and Swaton) in the same diocese and county 
as itself, and two in the diocese of Norwich, Repham in Nor- 
folk and Bungay in Suffolk. 

The church at Scothorn must have passed into the care of 
Barlings Abbey not later than the year 1218, since the vicarage 
is entered in the book of the bishop of Lincoln, Hugh of 
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Wells. A vicar was appointed in the tenth year of his admin- 
istration. 

Royal permission for the appropriation of the Stainton 
church to Barlings was granted in 1312. But it was not until 
1343, through the intercession of Queen Philippa at the Roman 
Curia, that the canons took charge of it. The queen gave as 
her reason for the request that it was too poor to support its 
burdens, and added that not only she herself but also the king 
and chief persons of the realm had a singular devotion to 
the house.’ 

In 1322, Alice de Lacy, Countess of Lincoln and Salisbury, 
granted the manor of Swaton and the patronage of the church 
to Barlings Abbey. In the following year the royal permission 
for the transfer was given. 

A vicarage of the parish of Bungay is mentioned in the 
Norwich Valuation. 

The parish of Repham was granted to Barlings by Pope 
Boniface IX in 1400, and the royal permission was dated the 
following year. 


At an early date, the abbey possessed another church, that 
of St. Edward’s at Barlings, but by 1254 this parish had appar- 
ently ceased to exist. 

From Bishop Redman’s visitation records we learn that 
the abbey was in fairly good condition, though at times some 
serious lapses are noted. Thus in 1478 the canons are warned 
not to frequent inns or indulge in drinking within the house. 
In 1482 the newly-created abbot, apparently Thomas Belesby, 
is told to watch for and forbid the introduction of new fash- 
ions in dress, in particular what were commonly known as 
“korkes and patans.” Twelve years later he also forbade the 
wearing of wide shoes called “slyppars.” In 1497 Bishop 
Redman finds the house in good condition; by 1500 it is even 
excellent. During these years the number of canons varied, 


1. Beck, “The Appropriated Churches, etc.,” loc. cit., 179. 
2. William E. Lunt, Valuation of Norwich (Oxford, 1926), 216. 
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with a slight increase each year. There were listed in 1475, 
seventeen, of whom seven were deacons. In 1494 there were 
nineteen in the house, with four additional postulants, “not 
yet professed but newly tonsured” (nondum professi sed de 
novo rasi).’ In 1500 there were twenty-one listed. 

The story of Barlings demands a word about its abbot at 
the time of the Pilgrimage of Grace. There are several versions 
of what took place at that time. According to one authority: 
‘The celebrated Dr. Mackerell was educated in University 
College, Oxford, where in 1508 he was admitted Master of 
Arts, and in 1516 became a Doctor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Under the assumed name of Captain Cob- 
bler, he headed the Lincolnshire rebels in the reign of Henry 
VIII, was abbot of Barlings and suffragan bishop of Lincoln. 
Upon the dissolution of the lesser monasteries in 1536, Dr. 
Mackerell appeared at the head of nearly twenty thousand men 
in Lincolnshire. The insurrection was called the ‘Pilgrimage 
of Grace.’ On the banners was painted the image of Christ 
Crucified, and the Chalice and the Host, the emblems of their 
belief. Wherever the pilgrims appeared the ejected monks were 
replaced in the monasteries, and the inhabitants were compelled 
to take the oath and join the army. So formidable was their 
force that the Duke of Suffolk, the royal commander, deemed 
it more prudent to negotiate than to fight with them. They for- 
warded him a list of their grievances, and on receiving a gra- 
cious answer from his majesty the king, they dispersed. The 
leaders in this insurrection were however taken, and Dr. Mack- 
erell, with the Vicar of Louth, and four other priests and seven 
laymen, was executed at Tyburn, the 29th of March, 1537.’4 

On the other hand, Cardinal Gasquet, after a general de- 
scription of the whole movement, goes into detail concerning 
the part taken by the monks and canons in the insurrection. 
He tells us that the religious must doubtless have given their 


3. Redman, Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia, 2:39. 
4. Thomas Allen, The History of the County of Lincoln, 1:226; 
2:54; and Appendix. 
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best wishes to a movement which was initiated in their defense, 
but beyond this and the fact that they had given food and per- 
haps money to the army, and that some few were violently 
compelled to go with it, there is nothing that can be construed 
as complicity.” The alleged leadership of the army by Abbot 
Mackarel and his assumption of a pseudonym have been traced 
to the chronicler Holinshed and the mistakes have been thor- 
oughly discredited. Gasquet further quotes the report of the 
examination of Abbot Mackarel, made in the Tower of London 
on January 12, 1537: “By command of Mr. Dymmocke, the 
sheriff, Dr. Mackarel brought a cart-load of victuals to the 
rebels. And at his coming amongst them, for fear of his life 
and for safeguard of his house, and to the intent they should 
not spoil his said household, he said to the sheriff these words, 
or like in effect following: ‘Mr. Sheriff, I beseech you to be 
good master unto me and save my house from spoiling, and I 
will help you with such victuals and goods as I have.’ Further, 
after declaring that he knew nothing about the insurrection 
till the Wednesday (October 4), and explaining what he con- 
sidered to be the cause which led to the rising, he asserted that 
the sheriff Willoughby, ‘with great bragging and menacing 
words commanded him to bring victuals,’ and denied utterly 
that ‘he did at any time persuade the people by sermon or 
Oration or any kind of persuasion.’”’’? In the end the punish- 
ment meted out to the abbot, his canons, and hundreds of 
others throughout the county and the North was terrible. Exact 
details as to the number who suffered the death penalty are not 
known, but it must have been overwhelming. 

A contemporary record of the abbot’s execution read as 
follows: ‘‘Also this yere the xxv day of March the Lyncoln- 
chere men that was with bishoppe Makerell was browte owte 
of Newgate unto the yelde-halle in roppys, and there had their 
judgment to be draune, hongyd, and heddyd and qwarterd, 


5. Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, 215. 
6. M. H. and R. Dodds, The Pilgrimage of Grace, 1:116. 
7. Gasquet, op. cit., 216. 
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and soo was the xxix of March after, the wych was on Maundy 
thursdaye, and all their qwarters with their heddes was burryd 
at Pardone church yerde in the frary.”* The many who were 
imprisoned at Lincoln were also ordered to be executed. 

The story of the Pilgrimage of Grace is interesting and im- 
portant in the light of what was going on in England at that 
time. Seen against the larger background of history — the 
martyrdoms which preceded and followed during many years 
— it becomes an heroic effort to withstand the tyranny of a 
dictator who “destroyed more things of beauty, and more 
things of promise, than any other man in European history.’? 
Chief among these was the Catholic Church and its religious 
orders. “The tragedy of the Carthusians, Fisher, and More, 
is an incomplete thing unless we keep also in mind the tragedy 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace. With More perished all that was 
wisest in England; with him, Fisher, and the Carthusians, all 
that was holiest. With the leaders of the Pilgrims perished 
the Medieval Chivalry of England.’”’"° 

At the Dissolution, the Abbey of Barlings was granted to 
Charles, Duke of Suffolk, who had led the royal army against 
the Pilgrimage. The ruins were formerly quite extensive, the 
church having been 300 feet long. Its great tower fell in 1757, 
and all that now remains is part of an inner wall and some 
mutilated columns. The fragments show that they were richly 
ornamented with capitals of elegant foliage. It is said that 
Cromwell personally directed the tearing of the lead from the 
roof and the melting down of it for the king. 

The ancient register or cartulary of this abbey is preserved 
in the Cottonian Library of the British Museum. A very in- 
teresting list of the books taken from the abbey library was 
drawn up in the reign of Henry VIII. It forms a folio volume 
in the royal appendix, Harleian Library of the British Museum, 
No. 69. 


8. Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London, 1537, 53:40. 
9. R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (London, 1935), 107. 
10. Ibid., 381-2. 
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THE ABBEY OF BEELEIGH OR MALDON 


A detailed study of Beeleigh Abbey, profusely illustrated, 
was published in 1922 in London. The historical portion was 
written by R. C. Fowler, Esq.; the archaeological part by A. W. 
Clapham, Esq., and others; and the foreword by Rev. Canon 
Galpin, president of the Essex Archaeological Society. The 
Introduction concludes with these words: “It (Beeleigh Abbey) 
is a relic of a religious house at once so picturesque and of so 
much antiquarian interest that few places in the county can 
equal it.” 

The Abbey of Beeleigh, under the patronage of St. Mary 
and St. Nicholas, situated in the county of Essex and the dio- 
cese of London, was originally founded at Parndon, but the 
community moved to Maldon in the year 1180. The new site 
at Maldon was granted by Robert Mantell, lord of the manor 
of Little Maldon, who had been sheriff of Essex in 1170. His 
gifts were so profuse that he was considered the founder, and the 
patronage of the abbey passed through his sons Matthew and 
Robert to his heirs, lords of the manor. Of the first century of 
the abbey’s existence little is known except some names of the 
abbots and some acquisitions of land. 

The year 1262 is recorded because in that year Henry de 
Wengham, bishop of London, in his will bequeathed 360 
marks" to the abbot and convent on condition that two chap- 
lains offer Mass for his soul in St. Paul’s cathedral, each re- 
ceiving six marks a year. The only recorded visit of an English 
king to Beeleigh occurred in 1289. King Edward I was present 
on September 9 and Queen Eleanor on the following day, when 
Masses were offered in the abbey church for the repose of the 
soul of Hugh Fitz Otho, the king’s steward, who had been a 
benefactor of the house. However, another and perhaps the 
real reason for the king’s presence at this time may be the fact 
that the year before, the pope had granted the English sov- 


11. A mark was a mediaeval coin worth about 13s. 4d. 
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ereign the tithes of ecclesiastical benefices for six years toward 
the cost of an expedition to the Holy Land. A valuation was 
made accordingly at the king’s direction. The value of the 
temporalities of the abbey as given in the account known as 
the Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV of 1291 appears on page 67. 

Another interesting account concerns Abbot Thomas Cok, 
who was elected in 1384. Six years later he obtained the dig- 
nity of papal chamberlain from Pope Boniface IX and ruled 
the abbey for more than twenty years. Abbot Cok became in- 
volved in the conspiracy of the Countess of Oxford and others 
against Henry IV on the rumor that Richard II was still alive. 
He was arrested and made a complete confession; although he 
was found guilty on some charges, he received a pardon at 
the instance of the queen on November 13, 1404. But he did 
not survive the humiliation very long; he died eleven weeks 
later, apparently from the effects of poison. 

In the days of the visitations of Bishop Redman the abbey 
appears to have been in a very good state. The discipline of 
the religious life was well observed. In 1500 Bishop Redman 
complimented the abbot not only on the excellent state of 
affairs in the house, but also on the fact that new buildings 
had been recently erected and repairs made ‘‘without incurring 
debt.” 

The patronage of the churches of Langdon and St. Mar- 
garet’s, Bowers, had been granted to the abbey by Robert de 
Sutton in 1239. The advowson of Great Wakering was given 
to it by Hugh de Nevile in 1280, and that of Ulting was ac- 
quired from Robert Fitz Walter in 1299. Furthermore, the 
hospital of St. Giles, Little Maldon, founded about 1164 by 
one of the lords of the manor for the benefit of leper burgesses — 
of the town, was always of the same patronage as the abbey. 
Mr. Beck mentions St. Lawrence’s church in Denzie (Steeple 
St. Lawrence), which was cared for by the abbey at one time. 


12. Redman, op. cit., 2:88. 
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The yearly value of the temporalities of Beeleigh in 
the various parishes: 


£ S d. 
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MELO ICORINOLCOD ity tgs. 1 0 
Bieatlchieelea Vern ren mnie, Ere, 2 8 
Chignal Zoyn (St. James’) ...... 3 6 
PRTPRM CHEMO PN feu WRU Ary Corea deni A 4 
“30 had Vall eee Mane REA hg eles 1 9 
PLOUISH AINE aos nie Fe hemes nme th 10 0 
POUL O Remar se me aoe ran ee yeh ten ae 6 
Bro changers’) uN cn teenies se 7 9 7 
otlesburypinitincen a een. S., 2 13 2 
Tolleshunt Tregoz (Darcy) .... 9 0 
BPALOLOL Wee vice eeu wet en FN “t 0 
Peredtel Others eerily ee ee 1 15 8 


A OI, '3 
(See page 66) 


13. R. C. Fowler, Beeleigh Abbey, 42. 
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The description of the site and buildings in Mr. Fowler's 
book is most interesting. The abbey was situated not far from 
the right bank of the Chelmer River and about a mile north- 
west of the town of Maldon. It is approached directly by a 
footpath striking off to the left a little below All Saints church 
and by a road turning to the right from the Maldon-Chelms- 
ford highway. The present remains of the abbey consist of a 
major part of the range that flanked the cloister court on the 
east side and a small portion of the range that flanked the 
building on the south side, with an added timber-framed build- 
ing extending farther south which incorporates some remains of 
monastic work. 

We shall now follow Mr. Fowler in his detailed examina- 
tion of the various buildings around the cloister. 

Beginning with that part of the east side of the abbey 
grounds where part of the abbey has survived, we find a struc- 
ture the east side of which consisted of the chapterhouse, a 
passage adjoining it and the subvault or undercroft of the 
dorter itself, and a room or rooms of uncertain use above the 
chapterhouse. The walls, where they are ancient, are of rough 
pudding stone, dark brown in color. The north wall of the 
chapterhouse shows some remains of a building interposed 
between it and the south transept of the church. This building 
was commonly used as a sacristy, where the plate and vest- 
ments of the church were kept, or as a passage from the cloister 
to the cemetery of the canons, which invariably lay on the south 
side of the presbytery of the church. 

The chapterhouse is a rectangular building 40 feet by 19, 
divided into two aisles by a row of three columns down the 
middle. It was built early in the thirteenth century. Although 
some of its details are defaced, it is nevertheless an excellent 
example of its period. After a detailed description of its beauty, 
Mr. Fowler tells us that the chapterhouse of Beeleigh is one 
of a group of six Norbertine chapterhouses on the same plan, 
the other five being found at Shap, Langdon, Bradsole, St. 
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Radegund’s, and Dale. In addition to the six houses men- 
tioned, three others, Titchfield, Bayham, and Langley Abbeys, 
have chapterhouses with three aisles, while of the remaining 
seven of which particulars are known, five were simple rect- 
angles, the one at Alnwick was circular, and the one at Cocker- 
sand octagonal. | 

The parlor, or passage adjoining the chapterhouse on the 
south, is a narrow apartment 21 by 10 feet with a plain barrel 
vault of stone. In the west wall is a high pointed archway of 
the thirteenth century forming the former entrance from the 
cloister. The side walls still have remains of the original 
painted decorations. The ordinary monastic plan included two 
parlors, one (represented by the room just described) used for 
recreation by the community, and the other one for visitors. 

The basement of the dorter is a long room 42 by 21 feet, 
extending southward from the parlor. This is described as a 
very elaborate apartment with circular columns of Purbeck 
marble like the chapterhouse, beautiful doorways with oak 
frames, and a late fifteenth-century fireplace of stone which 
would indicate that it was also used as a warming-room as in 
the Abbeys of Shap, Alnwick, and Dale. 


The dorter, or dormitory, was a long apartment 46 by 21 
feet, occupying the first floor above the undercroft or basement 
just described. It was in direct communication with the church 
by means of a staircase known as the “night stairs,” used by 
the canons at the night Office. A second staircase, called the 
“day stairs,’ descended from the dorter to the cloister; the 
position of this feature of Beeleigh Abbey appears to be in- 
dicated by a narrow enclosure at the east end of the refectory. 

The frater, or refectory, flanked the south side of the 
cloister; according to the description of Mr. Fowler, it was a 
very beautiful apartment. But it was destroyed soon after the 
Dissolution. During the recent excavations (1920) the foun- 
dations of the south wall of the frater were traced across the 
yard as far as the wooden outbuildings at its west side, but 
nothing further could be found. The conclusion reached by the 
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surveyor was that the cloister was about 83 feet long from 
east to west. 

Comparatively few fraters have survived, but there are 
sufficient remains of those at Shap, Bradsole, Hales Owen, 
Easby, Torre, and Begham to show that they stood upon an 
undercroft, while the beautiful south wall of the one at Tup- 
holme indicates that there the frater occupied the ground floor. 
The most complete frater remaining is that at Easby (St. — 
Agatha’s), where with the exception of the roof and the 
vaulted ceiling of the basement, it is practically intact. Of west- 
ern ranges still remaining, that at Torre forms part of a house 
and that at Blanchland, much altered, now serves as an inn. 

On January 8, 1537, Beeleigh Abbey was leased to John 
Gate of Garnetts, High Easter, who was an active agent in 
the administration of the Dissolution. On July 15, 1540, for a 
payment of £300, he obtained a grant of lordship and the site 
of the abbey, besides certain possessions in the neighborhood, 
Beeleigh Mill, and the rectories and advowsons of the churches 
of St. Peter’s and All Saints, Maldon. Mr. Fowler has traced 
the different owners of the ancient abbey and names them in 
order. Coming to modern times, he informs us that in 1912 a 
lease was granted to Captain F. W. Grantham, son of the Right 
Hon. Justice Grantham, who proposed to restore such portions 
of the abbey as was possible and to erect a group of modern 
domestic buildings. This plan was entrusted to Mr. B. Ionides, 
under whose careful supervision the work was carried out. 

In 1920 the abbey itself and its immediate surroundings 
were sold by Samuel Sidney Baker, grandson of Benjamin and 
Frances Baker, to Jessie Herriette, wife of Richard Edwin 
Thomas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, who have resided at the abbey for 
about twenty years, have informed the author that they hold 
it Open to visitors on Wednesdays and Saturdays for the benefit 
of charitable organizations, and that a large sum as so far 
been distributed from the contents of the charity box, while 
nothing is retained toward the upkeep. A beautiful tribute to 
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these good people is given by the Rev. Canon Galpin in his 
Introduction to this book. 


THE ABBEY OF DALE OR STANLEY PARK 


Dale Abbey'* was situated in a small Derbyshire village 
six miles east of Derby and nine miles west of Nottingham. The 
Augustinian or Black Canons founded the abbey about 1153, 
their little colony consisting of a prior and five canons. In due 
course they built a church and obtained from the Roman Curia 
the privileges of a full-fledged monastery. These included the 
right to bury the dead and to perform the Divine Office when 
the land was under interdict — an extraordinary privilege when 
an interdict meant closed church doors, silent-bells, covered 
altars, veiled images, unconsecrated burials. 

It was long after the foundation that Dale or Depedale be- 
came famous. The Grendon family and many others, noble and 
common, gathered around it, endowed it, and left their bodies 
to be buried near it. In the surrounding forest were deer and 
other game. It was the temptation to hunt that brought an end 
to the first attempt at a foundation. In mediaeval terminology, 
a forest was a tract of country, not necessarily woodland, placed 
under a code of laws which stated that the king was the ulti- 
mate owner of the soil and of what it produced. The forest 
of Dale, since it had not been given by the king to any of the 
lesser nobility at the time of the Conquest, was in a special 
sense his possession. When he heard that the canons were hunt- 
ing in his forest, he ordered them to leave the place imme- 
diately. Needless to say, his orders were carried out. 

It was not long afterward that the Norbertines were brought 
to establish a house from the new Abbey of Tupholme in Lin- 
colnshire. From the first, poverty was the greatest enemy the 
new residents had to fight against, and unsuccessfully too, for 
after a seven-year struggle it drove them away. Two reasons 


14. A full description can be found in John Ward’s Dale and 
Its Abbey. 
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are given for their poverty: the Lord of Ockbrook retained 
Boyhay which the Augustinians had held, and the canons were 
called upon to give hospitality to a very great extent. Hos- 
pitality to all comers was a first law in all abbeys, and fre- 
quently it imposed a burden the canons could ill meet. It was 
not long before the little community was given Stanley Park 
for its support, but this good fortune was entirely offset by 
the actions of a bad superior. The prior, a clever but unscrupu- 
lous man, not only counterfeited money, but also humiliated 
the community in other ways. The canons at last decided to 
return to Tupholme. After being severely punished for his 
offenses, this prior, whose name was Henry, committed sui- 
cide.” A third unsuccessful attempt at a religious foundation 
was made by William de Grendon, when he brought five can- 
ons from the Abbey of Welbeck, Nottinghamshire. This group 
also ran into great difficulties, and when the abbot of Welbeck 
came to visit them, he decided to call them back to the mother- 
house. 

In spite of three unsuccessful trials, Depedale was not des- 
tined to remain a waste. William de Grendon had done his 
best, but it was his cousin, the Lady Matilda, and her husband, 
Galfrid de Salicose-Mara, who became the founders of a per- 
manent institution in 1204. Some details about these benefac- 
tors have been preserved. Matilda was a daughter of William 
Fitz Ralph, and she and her husband held the village of 
Alvaston. About this time, the father purchased the village 
of Stanley from Nicholas Chyld, with the intention of bestow- 
ing it upon his daughter and her husband. They had been 
married more than seven years and were childless. When their 
father’s intention became known to them, they made a promise 
that this acquisition would be devoted to the service of God. 
According to their desire, then, the gift of Stanley was made 
to the Norbertines. On this land they were to build a house 
of the Order. Since William Fitz Ralph was their lord, he con- 


15. Hugo, Sacri et Canonici Praemonstratensis Annales, 2:848. 
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firmed the transfer so that “God, the most High, may grant us 
the blessing of wished-for progeny, and on account of this 
benediction grant to us and to you the bliss of eternal life.’ 
A record of Fitz Ralph’s communication with William de Gren- 
don has also been preserved: “I purpose by the advice of my 
friends, to found a house of the Order of the Premonstraten- 
sians in my park of Stanley, immediately adjacent to that an- 
cient place of Depedale of which you are the patron, and where 
three congregations of religious men have successively lived; 
all of whom being attacked and driven away by intolerable 
poverty, have left the spot desolate. And I most truly am per- 
suaded that you will bestow that place upon my new founda- 
tion, so that between you and me, we may provide out of our 
lands and possessions... that the religious men who shall be 
called hither may not be compelled by necessity to beg or to 
change their situation.”””’ 

It hardly need be said that William de Grendon gladly 
complied with the wishes of his uncle: “Blessed be the Name 
of the Lord, who hath inspired you with so pious a purpose, 
and blessed by God may they be who have given you this 
blessed counsel! ... And I will bestow the house of Depedale 
upon your new house, and all its appurtenances which are mine 
to grant.’’® But he made two conditions: ‘‘a priest of the con- 
gregation [of the proposed abbey} shall every day in per- 
petuity, within the chapel of Depedale, which they must keep 
in repair, celebrate Mass for my soul, and for the souls of my 
ancestors and successors, and for the souls of all those who 
are at rest in Christ; and further, that upon the great table in 
the refectory there shall be placed one prebend [allowance} 
of conventual bread, beer, and companage to be distributed to 
the poor.’’? 

Since William Fitz Ralph was very busy in Normandy and 
at the court, he made his daughter Matilda and her husband 


16. Ward, op. cit., 35. 18. Ibid. 
17. Ibid. 19. Ibid. 
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his executors in the matter, and in due time provided them 
with the necessary royal permissions. It was they who jour- 
neyed to Newhouse Abbey and requested the establishment of 
a community. Abbot Lambert, having heard the petition, called 
a council of the brethren, and it was decided to send nine 
canons. Among these were Walter de Senteney, the first abbot 
of Dale, who had previously established St. Agatha’s, John de 
Byford, Roger de Apesby, and William le Sores. 

For a time the new colony lived at Depedale. Meanwhile 
in Stanley Park near by, a great church and the other buildings 
of the abbey slowly took shape. For three centuries and more 
the daily round of prayer and praise, fast and feast, work and 
leisure, life and death, was maintained. 

The following complete list of abbots, aN by Ward, is 
based upon that of Dugdale:?° 


Years in office Term 
1. Walter de Senteney 31 1199-1231 
a man of the highest religion 
2. William 214 1231-1233 


a man of all prudence 
abbot of Prémontré 
chaplain of the Roman Pontiff 


3. John Grauncorth 191 1233-1253 
lovely to God and man 
shone in our Order as Lucifer 
and Hesperus 


4, Hugh of Lincoln 1434, 1253-1267 
5. Simon 5 1267-1271 
6. Lawrence 16 1271-1287 


20. William Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, 6:897. 
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. Richard of Normanton 8 


removed for squandering 


. John de Lincoln 6 
. Richard of Normanton 14 
. John Horsley | 27 
resigned, worn out with age 
. John Woodhouse part of a year 
. William Horsley 22 
builder of strong edifices 
. Roger de Kyrketon — 31 
. William de Boney 42 
. Henry Monyash 39 
excellent in all honesty of 
manners 
John Spondon 33 
built the roof of the church 
nave, 
and of Blessed Mary’s chapel 
where the 
antiphon is sung, many good 
deeds. 
On whose soul may God have 
mercy. 
John Stanley 19 


laudably ruled the flock; 
rebuilt the cloister 


Richard Nottingham 19 

like a good shepherd; 

built the roof of the uppermost 
choir 


John Bebe 27 


75 


1287-1295 


1295-1301 
1301-1303 
1303-1329 


1330-1352 


1352-1355 
1a a oi oho 
1397-1436 


1436-1469 


1469-1491 


1491-1511 


1511-1538 
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In 1499 or 1500 the abbey was visited by the plague, and 
many of its members passed away. The last abbot, John Bebe, 
was a novice in 1491, a deacon and assistant sacristan in 1499, 
and cantor in 1500; he was pensioned in 1538. When the abbey 
was torn down, the magnificent stained glass windows of the 
church were moved to the church at Morley, where they may 
still be seen. 

Dale Abbey served three churches and received a portion 
of the income from another, according to Mr. Egerton Beck;7 
they were Kirk Hallam, Ilkeston, Heanor, and Eckinton. Red- 
man’s Register, however, lists four churches and a chantry in 
each visitation report. Stanton, and presumably Depedale, 
were the additional places served. 

In the visitation report of 1478, nothing blameworthy is 
found concerning the abbey. The abbot, nevertheless, is ordered 
to provide suitable food and drink for the canons so that there 
will be no grumbling. In 1482, Bishop Redman finds all 
things in good order, and is pleased with the progress made 
in the building of the cloister. Other additions are contem- 
plated. In 1488 the administration is called excellent. But in 
1491 Bishop Redman says that the abbot is getting old and 
that the discipline in the house is suffering in consequence. 
The canons are forbidden to play games for money, to keep 
dogs, and to eat in any house near the abbey. The old abbot, 
John Stanley, is to be pensioned, and Richard Nottingham is 
elected in his place. 

The members of the community in 1500 after the plague 
had subsided were: the Right Reverend Richard Nottingham, 
abbot; the Reverend Fathers: Robert Astone, subprior; William 
Lammas, master of novices; John Spenser, sacristan; John 
Bebe, cantor; Galfred Glosoppe, succentor; Richard Geynes- 
brogh; Richard Ireland, Black Canon; Robert Brownlaw, vicar 
of Ilkeston; John Nottingham, vicar of Holom (Hallam) ; 


21. “The Churches of the White Canons,” in Analecta Praemonstra- 
tensia (Tongerloo, 1929), 5:188-189. 
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Richard Bredone, chaplain of Ockbrook; William Blakbrone, 
chaplain of Stanton; Juniors: Thomas Rede, Leonard North, 
assistant sacristan, Gervase Caltone, and James Kyntone.” 


THE ABBEY OF HALES OWEN 


Hales Owen, in the county of Worcester and the diocese 
of Shrewsbury, was founded from Welbeck in 1218, in honor 
of the Assumption of Our Lady and St. John the Evangelist. 
The foundation was made by Peter de Rupibus, then bishop of 
Winchester, on land granted by King John. The Earl of Corn- 
wall and Poictiers, Richard, brother of King Henry III, 1s 
known to have been a great benefactor of this abbey. In fact, 
Cardinal Gasquet mentions him as the founder. 

One of the most noteworthy events in the history of Hales 
Owen was the incorporation with itself of the priory of Au- 
gustinian canons at Dodford in 1332. By the confirmation 
charter of Henry III, it appears that Dodford was of royal 
foundation, having been established by Henry II, probably 
between 1184 and 1191. It was endowed with land in Brom- 
grove and the adjoining parishes. In 1291 the priory was en- 
tered on the taxation roll as holding lands and rents in Dod- 
ford worth £4.17s. In 1464 Edward IV “in consideration of 
the decrease of the fruits and profits” of the house, which had 
come “so near dissolution that for a long time only one canon 
has remained there,” appropriated the establishment to Hales 
Owen. From this time on, one of the canons of Hales Owen 
was to be prior of Dodford, and the abbot was to keep the 
church, refectory, and other buildings in repair.?? 

At the Dissolution, the Abbey of Hales Owen held four 
churches, two of them, Hales and Clent, in Shrewsbury diocese, 
and two, Walsall and Wednesbury, in the dioceses of Coven- 
try and Litchfield respectively. Though it was not strictly 


22. Redman, op. cit., 2:184. 
23. A. A. Locke, in Victoria History of the Counties of England — 
Worcester, II (London, 1906), 64:162-166. 
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speaking a church, mention must be made of the chapel of 
St. Kenelm, some three miles from the abbey, but attended by 
it. This was a place of pilgrimage, since it was the spot where 
the body of the ninth-century boy-king of Mercia was said to 
have been martyred. St. Kenelm’s name appears in a number 
of ancient calendars and martyrologies, and at Clent there is 
a well that bears his name. 

The names of twenty-three abbots between 1218 and 1539 
are known and listed. Among the earliest documents of Hales 
Owen we find one dated June 17, 1322, of a meeting or visita- 
tion of the abbot of Welbeck, when the old abbot of Hales 
Owen had asked to be relieved of his duties. His resignation 
was accepted, and the community proceeded to elect another 
abbot per viam compromissi. When the electors could not 
agree, an appointment was made by the abbot of Welbeck. 
Thomas de Lecke became abbot and received the obedience of 
his confreres. 

Among the manuscripts which exist are two rolls of the 
cellarer for the years 1369 and 1370. In the first one, the re- 
ceipts for the sale of corn, oats, and other commodities reached 
the sum of £84.15s.6d, while the expenses of the year, including 
19s. for the vicar of Hales, repairs made on the estates of the 
abbey, the provisioning of the house, and the payment of the 
servants, amounted to £83. 19s. 4d. 

In the roll of 1360 there is an interesting entry of provisions 
bought for the abbot of Welbeck and the abbot of Croxton, 
probably on the occasion of their visit to Hales Owen to super- 
intend the election of the new abbot, Richard de Hampton. 
There was also a gift of 40s. to the abbot of Welbeck, and 
others to his chaplains, his chancellor, his penitentiary, palfrey- 
man, and groom. Evidently the year of an election was one 
of many expenses. 

Apart from the extraordinary expenses that came with an 
election, there is abundant proof that the ordinary expenses 
of the houses, considering the smallness of numbers, were very 
heavy. This was chiefly due, as the abbot himself complained 
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in 1343, to the charity and hospitality the convent extended 
to strangers and wayfarers. At a visitation of the house held 
in 1489, when the canons of the house numbered only seven- 
teen, four of whom were resident on the vicarages belonging 
to the monastery, twenty bushels of wheat and rye were con- 
sumed every week in bread, and 1,110 quarters of barley, sixty 
oxen and forty sheep, thirty swine, and twenty-four calves were 
consumed yearly. Besides indiscriminate hospitality, the abbey 
was called upon to grant several “‘corrodies” to retired per- 
sons, for whom the king or patron of the abbey wished them 
to provide. 

At the time of Bishop Redman’s visitation, the number of 
canons in the Abbey of Hales Owen was about twenty. The 
discipline was well observed, and in the visit of 1482 the bishop 
stated that all was well. The abbot, John Derby, was getting 
old and infirm. Redman urged him to send at least one of his 
canons to the university for a year. Three years later Abbot 
Derby died and again an election was held per viam compro- 
missi. The community gave the power to certain canons to 
choose an abbot between the hours of eleven o'clock and one. 
They chose one of their number, Thomas Bridges by name, the 
subprior of the house, and he was installed by the abbot of 
Welbeck. The next visitation states that the house was in excel- 
lent condition, and the Visitor ordered that the accounts of the 
abbey be gone into yearly, at least before the senior members 
of the community. 


The list of the community contained twenty-one names in 
1491: Thomas Bridges, abbot; John Saunders, prior; Richard 
Bakyne, subprior; Richard Hylle, vicar of Hales; John Hay, 
vicar of Walsall; canons: Roger Walsall, Richard Hamp- 
tone, William Harres; deacons: Roger Wednesbury, Richard 
Hales; in minor orders: Thomas Dudley, Richard Whytyntone, 
William Taylor, Thomas Derby; novices: Richard Bruge, John 
Burtone, Eustace Boulde, William Hale, and William Poolle. 

The common seal of Hales Owen represents the Blessed 
Virgin Mary seated on a throne with a crown upon her head. 
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The Divine Child is sitting on her left knee, and there is a 
scepter in her right hand. Her feet rest upon a carved corbel. 


The lettering that remains is: ‘‘... WENTUS : ECCLIE : SCE 
MARIAE : D...” (Conventus Ecclesiae Sanctae Mariae de 
Hales Owen). 


There is an interesting document taken from Nash’s 
Worcester, ii, App. xxii, and printed in the Collectanea,™* 
containing the following inventory of the Abbey of Hales 
Owen, taken on the death of the abbot in 1505: 


At the Home Grange: xliiii. oxon; a bull, & xii. 
heffers. 

At Harrys: xxxitii. yonge bests; a barren cow. 

At Dodford: a bull, xviii. kye, & viii. heffer. 

At the Laghtyng-House: xii. kye, & a bull, & an 
heffer. 

At Usmore: iii barren kye; vii. oxon belongynge to 
the celerer, & iti fatt beves for the kechyn; vit 
schepe & iii lambys. 

Beddyng in the Abbotts Chambre: ii fedur-bedds, 
with a palet coverlit with tyke [i.e., tick}; a 
matras, with a peyr of blanketts; iiii stamells, ii 
bolsters, & a pelowe; a qwylt off whitt, wraught 
with nedyll-wake; iiii tapetts, ii coverletts, & x. 
qwuschynggs; 

Napre: vi burd-cloths of diapur; iti burd-cloths 
playn, with viii towells. 

In the New Chambre: a fedur-bede; a qwilte coverid 
with red sylke; a red coverlit with dolfyns. 

In {the} Calys: iii. matras; i blankett; v. coverlits; ii 
peyr of schetts; & ii. bolsturs. 

In the Ostre: In the stewarde chambre: a fedyr-bede, 
a matras, iii. bolsturs, a pelow, a peyr of blank- 
etts, 11. coverlets, & ti. tapetts. In the medyll 
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chambyr: ii. mattras, a qwylt & iiii. coverletts. 
In botulphus chambyr: a fedyr-bede, a mattras, 
ii. coverletts, ii. bolsturs, a pelow, a coverlet of 
greyn sey, with garters; & ilii peyr of schetts. 

{Plate} in the Abbotts Chambyr: a garnysch of sylver 
vesell, with ii. gret chargers; ii. basyns & il. 
ewers of sylver; ii. gret salts of sylver; one smale 
salt glyde; ii. bolls, with ii. covers of sylver; a 
standynge cuppe, callyde lacy; iii. sylver potts; a 
poundred pece, with a covyr sylver; iiii. smale 
masirs; a goblet with a cover of sylver; iii. dosen 
& v. sylver sponys; iii. peces of sylver without 
covers. 

At St. Kenelmes: a \ytyll shryne, with odur reliques 
therin; a hede of Seynt Kenelme, sylver & gylde; 
a crowne sylver & gylt, with a ceptur of sylver; 
a pyx of sylver; a chales gyld, with a pax-brede 
sylver & gyld; a schipp of sylver. 

At the Tresor-House: a processyon crosse of sylver, 
gylde & enamelde; a dowbull crosse of ire, 
closed with sylver; a small stondyng crosse of 
sylver & gylt; a schryne of Seynt Barbars hede, 
of sylver, and gylt, with crosses & bedds upon 
itt; i. cowps of sylver & gylt, a more alaffe [szc}, 
with vii. chales of sylver & gyld; a pardon boxe, 
sylver & gyld, with precious stonys, with pax 
brede, sylver & gylt, & enameld ii. peyr of cruetts 
of sylver & gyld; ii. basyns of sylver, with a par- 
cell gyld; a holy water fate & spryngull of sylver; 
a crosse staffe of sylver & gylt; the hed of anoder 
crosse staffe, of sylver; a schyppe of sylver, for 
encense; a tixte of tre, coverit with sylver & 
gylt; iti. censars of sylver & one gylt; a pax 
brede of tre, coverit with coper & gylt; a ial 
bell, sylver & gylt. 


Granted, 32 Henry VIII, to Sir John Dudley. 
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From its venerable ruins the Abbey of Hales Owen appears 
to have been an extensive establishment. A house in the 
vicinity, now converted into a barn, was also part of the an- 
cient abbey. 


THE ABBEY OF LANGDON 


The Abbey of St. Thomas, Bishop and Martyr, at West 
Langdon in the county of Kent and the diocese of Canterbury, 
was founded from Leyston Abbey in 1212, according to Car- 
dinal Gasquet. He also says that the abbey possessed three 
churches. But Mr. Egerton Beck states that the abbey was 
founded between 1185 and 1190, and that it served the souls 
of six parish churches all in the same diocese and county as 
itself. These six churches were Lydden, Oxney, Walmer, West 
Langdon, Waldeshare, and Tonge. 

The Abbey of Langdon, during the days of Bishop Red- 
man, seems to have had a small number of canons. Sometimes 
eight or ten are mentioned in the lists. But we know that these 
enumerations were not always complete. At the visitation of 
1488 there were fourteen priests and four novices, while the 
list of 1494 contains only nine names, and that of 1497 only 
eight. 

With one or two exceptions, the things to be corrected by 
the various visitations are matters of minor importance, such 
as the chant, the silence, and punctuality in attendance at 
Matins. In the visitation of 1497, one canon, who was said 
to be especially remiss in rising for Office, is punished “with 
bread and water’ every Friday for two months. What seems 
quite strange to us is that in this same visitation the abbot is 
ordered to pay the canons the customary stipend of 26s. 8d., 
provided they were obedient and properly took part in the 
Divine Office day and night. 

False and scandalous accusations were made against this 
house and its abbot by the agents of Cromwell at the time of 
its suppression. As is well known, the tools of Cromwell's 
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Strategy cannot be depended on for truthfulness. Gasquet, in 
his book on the English Reformation,” refers to the report of 
Layton about the abbot: “Another story constantly repeated 
and which certainly has not been allowed to suffer loss by 
repetition, affects the good name of the Premonstratensian 
Abbey of Langdon in Kent.” The story is told by Layton that 
he went to the abbey to catch that “dangerous, desperate, and 
hardy knave,” the abbot of Langdon. His man Batelot and 
other servants were left to watch the outgates of the abbey 
house while Layton went to the door of the abbot’s lodge. Not 
getting any answer to his knocking ‘‘saving the abbot’s little 
dog that, within his door fast locked, bayed and barked,” he 
broke it open with a pole-axe, found quite handy. He entered 
alone, but with his pole-axe, for fear of the abbot. Bartelot, 
guarding the outlets, caught a woman running away and took 
her to Layton, who, having examined her, sent her under her 
captor’s charge to Dover. Layton does not say that the abbot 
was at his lodging at all, but his letter adds: “I brought the 
holy father to Canterbury, and here at Christchurch I will 
leave him in prison.” Layton also says that he found a woman's 
dress in the abbot’s chest, which statement has been used by 
the bigot Burnet to serve his purpose. 

Accepting the facts of the letter as they stand, continues 
Cardinal Gasquet, what are they apart from insinuation, pleas- 
antry, and dressing up? The fact that some of Cromwell’s own 
servants were in the house at the time surely looks suspicious. 
Besides, Layton had an axe to grind in trying to defame the 
character of the religious. 

In a letter written later from Canterbury, Layton gives the 
worst possible account of the abbot of Langdon, but nothing 
is said of the story of his capture. In place of this, he is called 
“the drunkenest knave living.” The whole community are, in 
fact, included in one of Layton’s sweeping charges of im- 
morality. 


25. Gasquet, op. c#t., 126. 
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Two weeks later, November 16, 1535, three commissioners 
came to the chapterhouse of Langdon to receive the surrender. 
These officers, although reporting unfavorably of the abbot’s 
administration, bring no grave charges against him. On the 
contrary, they recommend him, whom Layton had vilified so 
much, for a pension, which was granted. If Layton’s accusa- 
tions were true, the abbot might have been evicted without ex- 
pense and without the scandal of proposing to place such a 
man in charge of others, since he was recommended to receive 
a pension. 

“The site of Langdon Abbey is marked by a substantial 
red-brick house, in front perfectly plain, but behind with con- 
siderable portions of good Elizabethan brickwork. ... The site 
of the church and conventual buildings is now an orchard be- 
hind the house; but with the exception of a fragment of flint 
masonry, which we now know to be part of the church, noth- 
ing whatever remained above ground when I first visited the 
spot in 1880. After a survey of the orchard, I found lines of 
walls indicated in various directions by their tops being just 
level with the turf, but these gave no clue to the destinations 
of the building.””° Two years later the same authority wrote: 
“We have been able to trace out nearly the whole of the build- 
ings, including the greater part of the church, the chapter- 
house, part of the calefactory, and the whole of the infirmary.” 


THE ABBEY OF TITCHFIELD 


Titchfield Abbey, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and St. John the Evangelist, was founded in 1231 by Peter 
des Roches, bishop of Winchester. He was also the founder 
of Hales Owen, of which Titchfield was an affiliation. Titch- 
field was situated not far from the English Channel in Hamp- 
shire. At the time of the Dissolution it served three churches: 
Titchfield, Lomer, and Cornhampton. 


26. W. H. St. John Hope, ‘The Abbey of West Langdon,” in 
Archeologica Cantiana (London, 1883). 
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This abbey was practically the last to be established in 
England. When the bishop of Winchester founded it, he re- 
served its patronage to himself and his successors, which ar- 
rangement remained until the Dissolution. It was on August 
15, 1231, that Richard, the first abbot, and his fellow-canons 
reached the new foundation, and in memory of the day the 
house was dedicated to Our Blessed Lady of the Assumption. 

A complete list of the abbots is given in the Collectanea 
Anglo-Premonstratensia. From 1231 to 1537, the date of sup- 
pression, the abbey was ruled by a line of twenty superiors. 
But there is little known of their earlier history. From one 
indication it appears that the Black Death of 1349 visited the 
community with telling severity. Abbot Peter de Wynton was 
blessed on June 8, 1348, and died on August 14 of the follow- 
ing year. Possibly his predecessor, John de Combe, who died 
on May 23, 1348, when the plague was rife in the diocese, 
may also have been a victim of the scourge which carried 
off such large numbers of the English people. 

The records of several visitations made by Bishop Redman 
have been preserved. On July 2, 1478, he came to Titchfield 
and found William Austen, the abbot, and a community of 
thirteen canons living there at the time. He reported that the 
discipline was excellent and that he found nothing serious to 
correct or to report to Prémontré. In the interest of greater per- 
fection, however, he suggested the necessity of a better keep- 
ing of the rule of silence in the refectory and also certain 
slight changes 1n the liturgy. 

The Visitor paid his next call on September 9, 1482. The 
number of the community remained the same, but many names 
in the previous list had disappeared in the intervening four 
years, their places being filled by others. Special commenda- 
tion was given to the abbot’s administration. Necessary repairs 
had been made to the old buildings, and new ones had been 
successfully undertaken. Incidentally, a lake or fish pond with- 
in the abbey enclosure is mentioned in this report. Bishop 
Redman was asked to consider the conduct of Ralph Axmin- 
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ster, who had left the dormitory at night to catch fish. Finan- 
cially the abbey was in the same excellent state as before. 

Six years passed before the next visitation. William Austen 
had been dead two years, and Thomas Oke or Roke was ruling 
in his stead. According to his account, the abbey was in debt 
£100 when he took office, but during his two years he had 
managed to pay off half the sum. Three years later, 1491, the 
Visitor was again at Titchfield. Rumors of quarrels had come 
to his ears. Upon diligent inquiry into the matter, Bishop 
Redman reported himself unable to find anything very serious, 
and contented himself with a general exhortation to greater 
fraternal charity and forbade the discussion of the matter 
after his departure. 

Abbot Thomas Oke lived until 1509. He was succeeded 
by Thomas Blankepayne, who had been a novice in 1482. After 
forty-seven years in the religious life and twenty years as abbot, 
he passed away in 1529. In that year John Maxey, abbot of 
Welbeck and bishop of Elphin, Ireland, was elected. Six years 
later he died. The last abbot was named John Sampson or 
Sympson, who ruled the abbey until it was suppressed in 1537. 
He was also suffragan bishop of Thetford. 

The inventory of goods made at the time of the election 
of Richard Aubray in 1420 affords a glimpse of the equipment 
in the sacristy, which the pious benefactors of the abbey through 
the centuries had donated. “We found,” say the commissioners 
in charge of the sacristy, “a silver gilt cup, to place the Body 
of Christ in, two large gilt chalices and twelve other chalices, 
six of which were gilt, one great gospel book with divers 
relics, a silver gilt vase with feet, and full of relics, a great 
silver cross with the images of Mary and John and with large 
and full-sized feet, a processional staff with a great ball of 
silver to set the cross in, a small silver gilt cross ornamented 
with stones; with a small ball of silver, a silver gilt textum 
with a great beryl and a list of the dead fixed in it, two cruets 
of silver gilt, a silver gilt vase for incense with a silver spoon, 
two candlesticks of silver gilt, two silver dishes, a silver gilt 
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pastoral staff, a box containing divers jewels, a box for a 
chalice, spoons and other broken silver, with the ancient foot 
of a small cross, a pyx in which to place the Body of Christ. 


“Also in the treasury of the church were found three silver 
gilt cups with feet, two with covers, three pieces of gilt plate 
with covers and one with feet, one piece with a cover gilt on 
the inside, two gilt spoons, a salt gilt with a cover, four other 
silver salts, two with covers, one large piece of silver plate 
with a cover, two other pieces of silver plate with feet and 
covets, a silver pear-shaped piece for powder, four silver bowls 
with feet and covers, two silver plates, two silver dishes, three 
silver basins, two silver ewers, a silver plate with feet for spices, 
five cups with feet and covers, a piece of plate with a low foot, 
thirty-eight pieces of silver, one with a cover, twenty-four silver 
spoons.’ 


Considering the fact that these precious objects were col- 
lected at one small abbey, we can conclude that works of art 
were kept at the various religious houses of the country in 
great quantity. Of these, practically no trace exists today. 
Most of them must have been destroyed at the time of the 
Reformation. 

For Titchfield, we have, no doubt, a more complete account 
of the appearance of a monastic library in the fifteenth century 
than for any other place. “There are in the library of Titch- 
field,” says the preface of the old catalogue, ‘‘four cases for 
books. Thus on the east face [i. e. opposite the door} there are 
two: vz. [case} one and [case} two. On the south side, is case 
three and on the north, case four.’’?8 

Each of these cases had eight shelves, marked with a letter 
of the alphabet, which represented a division of the library. 
Thus roughly in case one were placed the Bibles and patristic 
glosses of Holy Scripture; in case two was what might be 
called the theological portion of the library; in case three the 


27. Gasquet, The Greater Abbeys of England, 186. 
28. Gasquet, The Old English Bible and Other Essays, 13-14. 
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sermons, legends, rule books, with canon and civil law; while 
case four contained books upon medical and surgical science, 
upon grammar, logic, and philosophy, as well as a division of 
unclassed volumes. The letter of the alphabet afforded further 
divisions. Thus B was fixed to seven shelves of case one and 
contained the various glosses of the Bible. D, affixed to five 
shelves of case two, was assigned to the works of St. Gregory 
and St. Augustine. On the first folio of each volume was 
marked the shelf letter, followed by a number giving its posi- 
tion on the shelf. For example, the volume from which this 
description is taken is called the Rememoratorum de Tyche- 
felde. It has on its first page the mark, “P. X.”’ Turning to the 
catalogue, we find that the volume is entered as the tenth book 
on shelf P. It is very probable that at least part of the Titchfield 
library has survived the ravages of time. 

At its suppression, Titchfield Abbey was seized upon by 
Sit Thomas Wriothesley, who was so prominent in the coun- 
cils of the king. He began at once to construct a handsome 
country home out of the materials of the abbey. Across the 
nave of the ancient church he built the gate entrance, since it 
was “the most naked and barren thing that ever we knew, 
being of such antiquity and long continuance.’”? The barony 
of Wriothesley descended to the Earl of Southampton, William 
Shakespeare’s friend and patron. When the last earl died with- 
out issue, the manor went to the Earl of Gainsborough. The 
latter’s son died without male descendants, and the abbey went 
to his daughter Elizabeth, and with her to Henry, Duke of 
Portland, who sold it to a Mr. Delmer. 


THE ABBEY OF TORRE 


One of the most important religious houses of Devonshire 
in pre-Reformation days was the Abbey of the Holy Trinity 
at Torre. On Annunciation Day, 1196, a colony of canons 


29. Gasquet, The Greater Abbeys of England, 188. 
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from Welbeck arrived at the abbey buildings on the English 
Channel to carry on the religious life. Abbot Adam, who led 
the little community, was transferred to Newhouse Abbey 
three and a half years after the new foundation was made. 
How he happened to be elected abbot at the venerable mother- 
abbey of England is not known. The importance of Torre is 
evident from the fact that at the Dissolution it served eight 
churches and five chapels, all of which were in the diocese of 
Exeter except Skidbrooke in distant Lincolnshire. 

Skidbrooke was granted to the abbey by St. Hugh of Ava- 
lon, the Carthusian bishop of Lincoln, who died on November 
17, 1200. Before his elevation to the episcopate, St. Hugh was 
prior at Witham in the neighboring county of Somerset, which 
may explain the grant. The appropriation of the church to the 
Norbertines was confirmed by the succeeding bishop, Hugh 
of Wells. | 

All of the parishes — Torre Mohun, Woolborough, Hee- 
nock, Buckland, Brewer, Shebbeare, Bradworthy, Tounstall, 
and Skidbrooke — were turned over to the Norbertines early 
in the thirteenth century. Torre Mohun, the parish church of 
the abbey, maintained a chapel at nearby Cockington, and 
Shebbeare one at Sheepwash; Bradworthy also had a chapel 
attached to it, but the site of the others is unknown. Some in- 
teresting facts are known about the chapel at Dartmouth, a 
dependent of Tounstall. 

In his explanation of chapels-of-ease, Cardinal Gasquet 
uses Dartmouth as his example.*? Such chapels were built 
under careful regulations laid down by the bishop of the dio- 
cese. In the register of Bishop Brantyngham it is recorded 
that in 1372 he dedicated a chapel-of-ease at Dartmouth. “Up 
to this time Dartmouth was in the parish of Townstall, which 
was a vicatage, the benefice being appropriated by the Pre- 
monstratensian Abbey of Torre. The people living at Dart- 
mouth, failing to obtain permission to have a chapel, pro- 


30. Gasquet, Parish Life in Mediaeval England, 100. 
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ceeded to build one without leave of the abbey or of their vicar. 
After considerable difficulty, and upon the intervention of the 
bishop, it was admitted that the people on the seashore, many 
of them old and infirm, and especially women, were frequently 
unable to get to their parish church, especially in stormy 
winter weather. For this reason the erection of the chapel with 
a baptistry and cemetery was finally allowed, and they were 
permitted to find a chaplain to serve it, who was to be licensed 
from year to year, and admitted by the Vicar of Townstall.” 

A curious story connected with the abbey in the fourteenth 
century has also been preserved. In 1390 Bishop Brantyngham 
solemnly excommunicated the person or persons who had 
spread the story that Abbot William Norton had put one of 
his canons to death. The accusation was pronounced to be an 
infamous and malicious falsehood, since the man in question 
was actually alive and had been seen not only at the abbey 
but also at one of the parishes. In 1456, when the abbot of 
St. Radegund represented the abbot of Prémontré in England, 
there was a rumor of trouble and discord sown by the prior, 
who was called to give an account of himself. 

In 1478 the first of a regular series of visitations by Bishop 
Redman is recorded. These give an insight into the inner 
history of Torre for the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 
The Visitor came to the abbey on the first day of August. At 
that visit one canon was accused and confessed his guilt of 
apostasia, furtum, et manifesta rebellio, which meant that he 
left the cloister without permission, spent money in the same 
way, and disobeyed his superior. He was sent to do penance 
on bread and water for forty days at the Abbey of Newhouse, 
which was followed by three years’ imprisonment, and further 
detention there for another ten years. Another canon accused 
of apostasy in the same sense was sent to Welbeck to undergo 
similar punishment. Bishop Redman enjoined the abbot to 
try to increase the number of members in his community and 
gave him certain regulations for the community life. The 
brethren were not to drink after Compline without urgent 
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need, and never without full permission. The time of Vespers 
was to be four o’clock both summer and winter, and all were 
to be in bed by 8:00 p. m. 

In his next visitation, on September 21,; 1482, Bishop Red- 
man was able to praise the administration of Abbot Cade in 
high terms, even though he had grown old and infirm. The 
community was admonished to assist him when his troubles 
and sickness should increase and he should become less able 
to see to the affairs of the abbey. On his fourth recorded visit, 
Bishop Redman found all things in good order and all the 
rules faithfully observed. The community was in a flourishing 
state. There were at the time six novices, all of whom per- 
severed and were professed canons three years later (1497). 
By the time of his last two visitations Bishop Redman had 
been transferred to the bishopric of Exeter. In order to safe- 
guard for the abbey its privilege of exemption from episcopal 
visitation, he announced and had recorded on both of these 
occasions, the fact that he came not as bishop of Exeter, but 
as representative of the abbot of Prémontré. 

The last abbot elected was Simon Rede. He was confirmed 
by King Henry VIII in 1523. Sixteen years later, on February 
23, the abbot and canons surrendered the abbey to William 
Petre, who came in the king’s name. One of the canons, John 
Estrige, died within a month after being expelled from his 
old home. 

The abbey church was 200 feet long, but very little of it 
remains from which to judge its architecture. There are now 
standing only portions of its central tower, the east end of 
the choir, and a south chapel; of the domestic buildings, the 
entrance to the chapterhouse, the refectory — a fourteenth-cen- 
tury building 52 by 25 feet — and a large gateway of the same 
date. One of the outbuildings, a finely decorated barn 120 
feet long, still stands also. In 1930 it was announced that the 
town council of nearby Torquay planned to purchase what 
remains there were left, and preserve the place as a national 
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monument. At that time it was owned by the descendants of 
Sir George Carty. 

The Cary family acquired the abbey in 1630. With few 
exceptions the members of this family held fast to the Catholic 
faith throughout the penal days. Sir George Cary’s father, one 
of the leading Catholics of Devon, suffered unrelenting per- 
secution on account of his religion. His cousin Edward be- 
came a priest and was appointed by King James II as chaplain 
general of his majesty’s Catholic forces. Because of the faith 
of this family, the sanctuary lamp was kept alight at Torre 
down through the centuries, and the private chapel served the 
scattered and harassed faithful of the district. The barn pre- 
viously mentioned is known as the Spanish Barn from a tra- 
dition that the crew of the Armada flagship were imprisoned 
in it. Between 1777 and 1854 the refectory served as a parish 
church. At the latter date a new one was built and blessed. 


THE ABBEY OF WELBECK 


The Abbey of Welbeck was situated in the county of 
Nottingham and the diocese of York. It had been established 
in 1153 or 1154 in the parish of Cuckney, six miles from the 
later buildings, by a group from the Abbey of Newhouse. 
The founder was Thomas of Cuckney, son of Richard and 
grandson of Joce le Fleming. In 1329, however, John Hotham, 
bishop of Ely (1317-1337), bought the manor and other lands 
and rights of patronage from the heirs of le Fleming and gave 
them to the canons. For this reason he was acknowledged as 
the second founder. The abbey was placed under the patronage 
of St. James the Apostle, to whom the old church of the 
place had been dedicated. 

The gift of the bishop of Ely entailed many obligations on 
the part of the community, which agreed to bind themselves 
and their successors to have eight canons celebrate the Divine 
Office and Holy Mass daily for the repose of the souls of King 
Edward I, Edward II, the Queen-mother Isabel, the bishop’s 
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parents, and many other specified benefactors. They also agreed 
to pray for the bishop during his life and to celebrate his anni- 
versary after his death in the most solemn manner possible. 
Clauses in the agreement provided for his daily absolution by 
name at the commemoration of the dead in the Divine Office. 
Substitutes for canons unable to offer the Mass also had to be 
supplied. Every new abbot, before the community promised 
obedience to him after his election, was to swear solemnly 
to keep this promise, and so was every novice before being 
admitted to the community. Finally, provision was made for 
the reading of the deed and agreement in the chapterhouse on 
All Souls Day every year. In return for the maintenance of 
these eight chantries, Welbeck received two buildings and one 
hundred twenty acres of land, eight acres of meadow and six 
of woodland being in Holbeck. 

Welbeck Abbey had charge of eleven parishes. If the in- 
formation which we have about the activities of the canons in 
this work is any indication of what the fathers in other abbeys 
were doing, it is indeed of special interest. In the case of most 
houses of canons, serving the parishes from a common center 
was the ordinary practice wherever it was possible. An obvious 
difficulty which prevented this arrangement from working out 
was the distance of the parish from the abbey. Prolonged ab- 
sence upon parochial duties would hinder attendance in choir 
and the other exercises of the cloister. The canons were usually 
sent out to distant parishes in pairs, so that they could recite the 
Divine Office together. Welbeck habitually served seven of its 
eleven churches, four of which were a considerable distance 
from the abbey.*? 

The church at Cuckney was at first served by canons who 
were vicars of the abbot and the community. Upon his elec- 
tion to the abbacy in 1450, John Green gave up the vicarage 
of this parish to devote his energies to his new office. At the 
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close of the twelfth century the prior of Sempringham and the 
canons of Mattersey gave to Welbeck the church of Elkesley, 
which was located eight miles east of the abbey. When one 
vicar died in 1349, the year of the Black Death, his successor 
was a priest without the vow of poverty, because a canon could 
not be spared from the abbey. He was, however, the vicar of 
the abbey. Little is known about the church at Flintham, except 
that it was served by Welbeck before 1400 and that it was 
granted by Edward VI to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1546. 
Kneeton church, which was adjacent to Flintham, was served 
by the Norbertine Abbey of Newbo. Screveton parish, south 
of Flintham, was appropriated to Welbeck, as was a share or 
“moiety” in Kelham. 

The church of Littleborough manor, on the left bank of 
the Trent above Gainsborough, was near the ferry by which the 
road known as Tillbridge Lane crossed the stream into Lincoln- 
shire. It was granted to the canons by King John while he was 
still Count of Mortain. In this parish the care of souls was 
habitually exercised by one of the canons from the abbey. The 
church at Whatton, east of Bingham, was given to Welbeck 
by Adeline, daughter of Robert of Whatton, with the provision 
that the income be used for the maintenance of hospitality. 
The abbot of Welbeck asked for the installation of a diocesan 
vicar in 1231, but in 1289 and after, the pastors were appointed 
from among the canons, the last of these being presented to the 
bishop in 1523. The churches thus far mentioned were all in 
the county of Nottingham. Duckmanton and Etwall were sit- 
uated in Derbyshire. 

The care of souls in the parish of Duckmanton was given 
to Welbeck some time during the episcopacy of Geoffrey 
Muschamp, bishop of Coventry and Litchfield (1198-1208). 
Vicars appointed in 1322, 1326, and 1332 appear to have been 
canons from the abbey, as was John Warsop, who began his 
service 1n 1341 and left Duckmanton for Whatton in 1345. 
In 1558 the parish was united with that of Sutton. The church 
at Etwall was named in the foundation charter of Welbeck. 
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The vicars listed from 1301 in almost every instance are de- 
scribed in the Litchfield diocesan records as canons of Welbeck. 

In Lincolnshire the churches of Welbeck were situated at 
Cotes-by-Stow and Whitton. All Saints church at Cotes appears 
to have been given to the canons by Peter de Cotes. At first the 
vicars were diocesan, but there was a succession of canons from 
August, 1296, to January, 1349-50. After this the vicars were 
all seculars, with the exception of John Norton (1390-1395), 
until 1452, from which date onward the vicars were again 
canons from the abbey. The church of Whitton-on-the-Humber 
was Originally part of the property of the founder of the abbey. 
It had been endowed with five acres of land and pasture for 
two hundred sheep. The vicarage was in charge of diocesan 
priests until the latter part of the thirteenth century, after which 
the incumbents were canons of the house. 

In Yorkshire, the abbey had some property near Rotherham, 
besides the care of the parish of Rawmarsh, which was given 
to it by Payn of St. Mary. At the time of its appropriation, the 
church was served by a vicar suitably endowed and appointed 
by the rector. From the terms of an agreement in 1226 it 
appears that the rector was charged with a yearly pension of 
three silver marks (40s.). 

In 1393 John of Gaunt was granted permission to grant 
the abbot and community of Welbeck the advowson of the 
church at Owston, five miles northwest of Doncaster. Three 
years later he received a letter from Pope Boniface IX con- 
taining directions for the presentation and the formation of a 
perpetual vicarage. To the vicarage thus established no canon 
was ever presented. 

The pestilence of 1349 invaded the Abbey of Welbeck 
with the result that there was a scarcity of men who could be 
spared for parochial duties. The elaborate system of chantries 
which Bishop Hotham had endowed required the presence of 
eight canons at the abbey at all times. From the effects of the 
Black Death three vicars of Norbertine churches died and ap- 
parently the abbot of the community also. 
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There are some interesting things in the administrations of 
some of the twenty-five abbots of whom information has been 
preserved. The sixteenth abbot, John Baukewell, in 1389 ap- 
plied for a loan to an Italian banker. He was apparently in 
financial straits, since the year before he had protested vigor- 
ously against the abuse of the royal prerogative of appointing 
persons to be cared for in their old age by the abbey. These 
were known as corrodies. Since Welbeck was not under the 
royal patronage, the king’s power to send old soldiers and 
others to the abbey to be supported was disputed. As a special 
favor to King Edward III, the abbot and community had 
granted a corrody to John (atte) Lane; thus a precedent had 
been established. In 1415 Welbeck was among those exempt 
from the payment of the tithe or tenth tax voted by the North- 
ern Convocation. The reason given was its poverty. 

Another abbot, John Green, was old and infirm when 
Bishop Redman made his first, official visitation. His election 
took place on April 13, 1450, when the abbot of Newhouse, 
accompanied by the abbot of Dale, John Spondon, came to pre- 
side over the important proceedings. Several letters in English 
which Abbot Green received are preserved in Redman’s Reg- 
ister. The following is one received from the abbot of Barlings 
concerning the death and bequests of Sir John Browne: 


Reverent & ryght worshypfull Fadyr in Cryste, I com- 
maunde me unto you full hertyly; doynge you to 
wete, that me full sore repentyth, that your and my 
full welbelovyd Brodyr, Sir John Brownn, is discesyd 
and gone to God, the Monday in the Wytsonn Weke 
in the sykenes of pestilence (of whose soule almyghty 
Jhesu have mercy) which in all his disposition, while 
he was with hus, was full wele disposed; &, in his 
dyinge, full religiusly demenyd hym to you, in dis- 
posynge of hys godys; os the bryngar of this byll can 
more playnlyer enforme you, to whome your sayde 
Brodyr trust full gretly (os he had a cause) & to 
whome, I pray you, gefe full credence in syche things, 
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as he schall declare unto your gude faderhode, con- 
cernynge the premisses. 


And almyghty Jhesus ever preserve you to the con- 
tinual encrece of religyon. At Oseney in hast, the 
morowth after the Fest of Corpus Christi. 


By your owne at wille, 
John, abbot of Oseney. 


To the reverent & ryght wirschypful Fadyr in Chryste, 
the abbot of Welbeke, this be dolyverde in haste 
in the moste.*? 


Another interesting letter was written by a diocesan priest, 
Thomas Hill, regarding two books — a portable Bible and the 
Catholicon of Jacobus de Voragine — which he had obtained 
from a chaplain of Roger Walden, archbishop of Canterbury. 
These books had been bequeathed to Welbeck by a certain 
William Danyel, and Hill, obtaining them from Chaplain 
Scott, had paid the abbey sixty shillings for them, “Being then 
young and given to worldly profit,” he had bought them at a 
bargain, and was conscience-stricken in his old age. He there- 
fore proposed to return them to the abbot and receive his sixty 
shillings, which his executors would lay out for the welfare 
of his soul. Or, on the other hand, he would pay a further 
twenty shillings, which was 25 percent additional and a just 
price. In the course of the letter he suggested that negotiations 
could be carried out economically through someone from the 
neighborhood of Welbeck who might be studying at Cambridge 
and was in the habit of going home from time to time. The 
letter concludes with the statement that if these arrangements 
did not suit the abbot and community, after his death his 
executors had orders to sell the books for the best price pos- 
sible and remit everything over sixty shillings to Welbeck.* 

Abbot John Green seems to have been a very conscientious 
man. Though he was old and infirm at the time of the visit 


32. Redman, op. cit., 3:173. a5 bid. tT, 
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of 1462, the house was in a most excellent state spiritually and 
materially. Sixteen years later under Abbot William Burton 
general slackness prevailed. Bishop Redman noted that the 
goods of the house had been sold, buildings were in need of 
repair, and land belonging to the community had been pledged 
with the common consent. To correct this state of affairs, 
Abbot William was removed and sent to Barlings to do pen- 
ance for the rest of his life. 

Upon the election of John Acaster new blood was infused 
into the community, and at his visitation of 1494 Bishop 
Redman was pleased to be able to state that the house was in 
excellent condition. This abbot was admitted to the Corpus 
Christi Guild at York in 1489, and his name appears again in 
1492. The abbot of Langley in Norfolk, John Maxe or Maxey, 
was transferred to Welbeck upon his election in 1517. A few 
years later he was appointed bishop of the diocese of Elphin in 
Ireland. In 1529 he is mentioned as commendator of Titch- 
field. A pitiful letter to Cromwell asking for an explanation 
of the visit of the royal commissioners is extant.** He died in 
1536. His successor, Richard Bentley, twenty-fifth and last 
abbot of Welbeck, was undoubtedly approved by Henry VIII's 
vicar-general, the same Cromwell. 

At the time of the Pilgrimage of Grace, Thomas Retford, 
“late canon of Welbeck” and parson at Snelland, took a promi- 
nent part in the conciliatory meeting at which the king through 
his representatives promised to allow all the claims of the in- 
surgents. He is later mentioned as having been in the Tower 
of London and no doubt was put to death at the same time 
as the abbot of Barlings.* 


34. Suppression of the Monasteries, 26:83. 

35. Calendar of Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII (edited by J. W. Brewer and J. Gairdner, 21 
vols., London, 1862-1910), 11:396. “Moigne read the king’s letter, 
and as there was a little cause in it which might stir the commons, he 
omitted it; whereupon a canon, the parson of Snelland, said the letter 
was falsely read, and Moigne was like to be slain.” 
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The last recorded event in the history of Welbeck before 
its suppression is a visit from the Duke of Norfolk on his way 
to help in the putting down of the rebellion in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire in October, 1536. On June 20, 1538, the house 
was surrendered by Abbot Bentley to the royal commissioner 
William Petre. The site was granted in the same year to 
Richard Whalley. 

An elaborate study of this abbey was published in 1938 by 
A. Hamilton Thompson, professor of history in the University 
of Leeds. Cardinal Gasquet has also included Welbeck in his 
book on the greater abbeys of England, and Egerton Beck pub- 
lished the results of his research on the subject of the parish 
churches of the abbey, in the Analecta Praemonstratensia. 


CHAPTER VII 


OTHER ABBEYS IN ENGLAND 


detailed description of eight Norbertine abbeys in 

England, we will now summarize briefly the history of 
twenty-four other houses, with their date of foundation, loca- 
tion, the churches they served at the time of the Reformation, 
and whatever else of interest is known. Named in alphabetical 
order, these are: St. Agatha’s (Easby), Alnwick, Beauchief, 
Begham or Bayham, Blanchland, Cockersand, Coverham, Crox- 
ton, Dodford Priory, Dureford, Eggleston, Hagneby, Langley, 
Lavendon, Leyston, Newbo, Newhouse, St. Radegund’s (juxta 
Dover), Shap, Sulby, Tupholme, Wendling, West Dereham, 
and West Ravendale. 

The ruins of these abbeys and their extant records are being 
studied thoroughly, along with those of the other religious 
orders, by contemporary English scholars and antiquarians. 
Since the days of Sir Walter Scott, who was so admirable a 
character and writer, the spell of the Middle Ages has influ- 
enced many not only to consider the historical importance of 
these religious houses, but also to return to the Catholic faith 
which was the basis of their inspiration and existence. “The 
monastic ruins of England are the witnesses to an historic fact 
which is too apt to be forgotten or neglected. We all know 
there was monasticism in England before the Reformation; for 
were there not monasteries to be suppressed by the providential 
tapacity of Henry VIII? But we are inclined to relegate their 
history to the regions of ecclesiology and others equally dusty 
and obscure; forgetting, if we ever knew, that they were inter- 
woven with the fibre of our national life — bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh. And yet our hotels, our workhouses, our 
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refuges, and probably a dozen other familiar modern institu- 
tions, have been morally, and too often materially, built out 
of their ruins. In them our parliaments met, our annals were 
composed, our classics copied and preserved; and, what is even 
more important, in them the very humanity which we inherit 
once found fit utterance for its superhuman aspiration, and, 
how blindly and wrongly soever, poured out its soul through 
hundreds of dark and troubled years — confessing and leaving 
on record that after all it had a soul and sought a country.’ 


St. AGATHA’S ABBEY 


St. Agatha’s Abbey, situated on the banks of the Swale not 
far from Richmond in Yorkshire, was founded by Roald of 
Richmond and Lord Scrope, who succeeded Roald as constable 
in the reign of Edward II. A colony from Newhouse took pos- 
session of the buildings in 1152. Some of the massive transi- 
tion-Norman architecture still remains. 

The names of twenty-six abbots and a few details concern- 
ing the abbey have come down to us. The Easby church, adja- 
cent to the abbey, was certainly cared for by the canons in 1289, 
when John Romeyne, archbishop of York, called on the abbot 
to show the title which the community held to the church. 
Several thirteenth-century paintings from this church have sur- 
vived the ravages of time and despoilation. One of them is a 
mural of the Creation of Man; the other is also a picture of 
Adam and Eve, depicting the doctrine of the Fall? Royal 
permission for the gift of Manfield church was granted in 
1347, and it is also mentioned in an indult of Pope Boniface 
IX as having been held by the abbey for many years. 

From the visitation records in Redman’s Register, we learn 
that between 1475 and 1500 the number of canons varied be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five. It is also stated that while the 


1. Lefroy, The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire, 3. 
2. Frank Kendon, Muara] Paintings in English Churches during the 
Middle Ages (London, 1923), 15, 17. 
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abbey had only two appropriated churches, the canons served 
various other parishes and chantries. 


THE ABBEY OF ALNWICK 


St. Mary’s Abbey at Alnwick in the diocese of Durham and 
the county of Northumberland, was founded from Newhouse 
in 1147. Eustace Fitz John, having completed his great castle 
of Alnwick, established the abbey for the salvation of the souls 
of himself, his wife, his father and mother, Ivo de Vescy, 
and all his ancestors. He and his wife made their endowments 
to Baldwin, their chaplain, and he became the first abbot. 
Eustace’s son became a member of the community later. 
“William de Vescy, son of Eustace, some time before his 
death, forsook the world, and entered the abbey as a canon, 
and, in 1184, was buried before the door of the chapterhouse, 
by the side of his wife, Burga.’’ 

At the time of the Dissolution this abbey held seven par- 
ishes: Alnham, Chatton, Chillingham, Lesbury, and Shilbottle, 
all in Durham; St. Dunstan in the West, in the city and dio- 
cese of London; and Leckonfield in York. The abbey also had 
charge of St. Leonard’s Hospital in Alnwick, and a number 
of chapels in the surrounding country. 

The abbots of St. Mary’s, Alnwick, were very important 
in the councils of the king. There are records that the abbot 
of Alnwick was summoned to Parliament in 1295, 1296, 1300, 
1301, 1305, and 1307. 

Among Cave’s manuscripts in the British Museum is one 
upon which is printed a poem by the prior of Alnwick in 1304. 
It bears the following interesting title: Prioris Alnwicensis de 
bello Scotico apud Dunbar; Tempus Regis Edwardi I, dicta- 
men sive Rithymus Latinus; quo de Willelmo Wallace Scotico 
illo Robin Whood, plura sed invidiose canit. This is surely the 


3. George Tate, History of Alnwick (2 vols., Alnwick, 1898), 2:2. 
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earliest record of Robin Hood’s name, and is apparently a con- 
firmation of the fact that the outlaw was a real person and 
not just a myth. 

The poem is made up of sixty cantos of four lines each. 
The author shows his versatility by imitating various classical 
authors in his verse form and choice of words. The poet was, 
of course, mainly preoccupied with the wars against the Scotch: 


1. Ludere volentibus ludem pars Liram 
De mundi malicia Rem demonstro miram, 
Ni quod nocet refero; Rem gestam requiram 
Scribo novam satiram, sed sic ne seminet Iram. 


47. Luge nunc Northumbria nimis desolata 
Facta ac ut vidua Filits orbata! 
Vessey, Morley, Sumerville, Bertram sunt in fata! 
O quibus, O quantis, O qualibet es viduata!l* 


THE ABBEY OF BEAUCHIEF 


The Abbey of Beauchief, De Bello Capite, in the county 
of Derby and the diocese of Coventry and Litchfield, was 
founded from the Abbey of Welbeck in 1183. It was dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. “There is a legend,” says Egerton Beck, “that the abbey 
was founded by one of the murderers of the martyred arch- 
bishop in expiation of his share in the sacrilegious crime; but 
this legend, though it has persisted to the present day, has no 
historical foundation.’’”» In Hugo’s Axnales this so-called leg- 
end is mentioned as a fact.° Judging from the lengthy charter 
given there enumerating the various donations and grants of 
the founder, presented with the consent of King Edward II, we 


4, Ibid., 13. 

5. Egerton Beck, ‘The Churches of the White Canons,” in 
Analecta Praemonstratensia, 5:181. 

6. Hugo, Sacri et Canonici Ordinis Praemonstratensis Annales, 
12291; 
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are led to believe that there was some special and grave 
reason for the founder’s unusual generosity. Perhaps it was 
not the man himself but one of his descendants who made the 
presentation. | 

The parish churches of Norton, Offerton, Dronfield, and 
Wimeswould were held by Beauchief Abbey at the time of 
the suppression. 


THE ABBEY OF BEGHAM OR BAYHAM 


Originally founded at Brockley, Kent, and dedicated to 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, the Abbey of Begham 
in about 1200 was united with a small house at Otham on the 
Sussex coast. The first canons came directly from Prémontré. 

Cardinal Gasquet gives an interesting account of an up- 
rising of the people when the house was turned over to Wolsey 
in 1532. The chancellor had obtained permission from Pope 
Clement VII to disband between twenty and thirty monasteries 
and thus provide endowments for the two colleges which he 
intended to found. 

“In the neighboring county of Sussex the agitation against 
Wolsey’s dissolution of monasteries was more serious and led 
to a riot. Begham abbey, ‘the which was very commodious to 
the country,’ was a monastery of Premonstratensians, and Wol- 
sey had commissioned the bishop of Chichester to visit and 
inquire into certain alleged scandals there. The religious, how- 
ever, evidently maintained a hold on the affections of their 
neighbors, and on the cardinal’s proceeding to dissolve the 
house, under the powers of Pope Clement’s Bull, the people 
assembled in ‘a riotous company, disguised and unknown, with 
painted faces.’ They turned out the agents engaged in the 
suppression and reinstated the canons. Before separating they 
begged the religious, if they were again molested, to ring their 
bell, and they pledged themselves to come in force to their 
assistance,” 


7. Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, 20. 
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But the rebellion in Sussex, like the Pilgrimage of Grace 
some years later, could not withstand the royal power. The tre- 
ligious life at Begham was brought to an untimely end three 
years before the dissolution of the lesser monasteries. For this 
reason no account of the abbatial estate and the churches of 
the abbey has been preserved. Bishop Redman noted in 1487 
that there were five churches, but he did not give their names. 
Mr. Egerton Beck lists three churches which certainly were 
appropriated to it: West Greenwich and Pembury in the dio- 
cese of Rochester, and Hellingley in the diocese of Canterbury. 

Concerning the remains of Begham Abbey Mr. Basil Bar- 
ham published the following interesting account in The 
Universe (March 15, 1929): 

“About four miles to the east of Tunbridge Wells and two 
miles from Frant station lie, in one of the most beautiful set- 
tings imaginable, the stately ruins of Bayham Abbey, majestic, 
well preserved, and carefully tended. 

“From the station one can go by Rushly Down, just to 
the north of Abbots Down, a name reminiscent of pre-Refor- 
mation days, and by Jew’s Wood to the Kent and Sussex 
border, approaching the ruins by a road which leads by the 
little stream that once supplied the fishponds and irrigated 
the vineyards and pasture lands of the monks. 


“Or one can reach Bayham by the Lamberhurst road, turn- 
ing west at Hoathly, where four roads meet, and walking 
along a charming lane bordering the abbey woods, to a gate- 
house where permission to view the remains may be obtained. 

“From here the road meanders through heavily-wooded 
country and past the quarries where a good deal of the mate- 
tial for the building of the abbey was obtained in the days 
when John Lackland was King. 

“Every now and again the way leads across the smoothest 
and silkiest of turf, and from these open spaces one catches 
glimpses of the great lake, shining like burnished silver in the 
sunlight and flecked with a thousand deep green shadows from 
the surrounding trees. ; 
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“Passing a modern church the path to the abbey leads by 
a rushing, roaring little stream to a delightful little Tudor 
bridge. On crossing this, the grey old ruins come in sight, with 
the stately gatehouse beyond, suggestive of the days when 
Bayham was one of the proudest abbeys of the Church, when 
none dreamed of the fate that was in store for the lordly 
building. 

“Crossing the field beyond the bridge, the hollows of the 
fishpond and the terraces of the old gardens are plainly visible, 
and entering the east gate even the holiday-maker cannot fail 
to be inspired with awe at the grandeur of the scene which 
meets his eyes. 

“The tower of the gateway, the glorious standing pillars 
of the great abbey church, the long aisles, the well-preserved 
chapels and cloisters, the ruins of the abbey buildings, still 
towering high into the sky, make one of the finest sights that 
are to be seen in the South of England. To the north, the re- 
mains of the great north wall, with its beautiful pointed arches, 
emphasizes the stately note that is struck by the rest of the 
buildings. 

“A little beyond, in the field, guarded from cattle by an 
iron fence, are the ruins of the gate-house of the abbey itself, 
and these mouldering stones, carefully preserved and still im- 
posing in their height and extent, add greatly to the glory 
of the ruins. 

‘““Bayham Abbey was founded about the time when John 
made peace with the King of France, gave his niece, Blanche 
of Castile, as wife to the French Prince Louis, and just before 
he himself caused so much trouble by falling in love with 
Isabel, daughter of the Earl of Angoulesme. 


“It was founded by a house of Premonstratensian Canons, 
removed from Otham in Sussex, and was richly endowed by 
several wealthy families of the district. It remained one of 
the most powerful religious houses in the South until it came 
under the covetous notice of Henry VIII. 
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‘The architectural details of the church, of which the nave, 
gateway, and transepts are readily distinguishable, show that 
most, if not all, of the buildings were of the late Early English 
period, and possess many features of technical interest.’”* 


THE ABBEY OF BLANCHLAND 


The Abbey of Blanchland, in the same diocese and county 
as Alnwick, was founded by a colony from Croxton Abbey in 
1190. There was an abbey of the same name in Normandy 
during the Middle Ages. Only seven names of abbots are 
listed by Cardinal Gasquet in the Collectanea. The parishes 
connected with it were all in the same county and diocese, 
Northumberland and Durham. They were at Bywell, St. An- 
drew’s, Kirkharle, Heddon-on-the-Wall, and Bolam. This 
last parish was appropriated with the object of founding chan- 
tries and other works of piety for the souls of William de 
Herle and the faithful departed. 


THE ABBEY OF COCKERSAND 


St. Mary’s Abbey, situated at the mouth of the Cocker not 
far from the present city of Lancaster, was founded with a 
colony from Croxton Abbey in 1190. As early as 1184, Hugh 
the Hermit is known to have kept a hospice there. The original 
endowment was made by William de Furness, Lord of Thurn- 
ham, and his chief lord, William de Lancaster II. 

At the time of the Dissolution this abbey held two churches, 
both in the diocese of York. Garstang church was confirmed 
to Cockersand by King John in 1215. A history of this parish, 
which continues up to our own times, has been published.? 
Forty years after the presentation of Garstang, Cockersand was 
granted the care of souls in Little Mitton. 


8. Analecta Praemonstratensia (April, 1929), 162. 
9. Henry Fishwick, The History of the Parish of Garstang (for 
the Chetham Society, 2 vols., Manchester, 1878-79). 
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An incident at this abbey illustrates very well the authority 
of the General Chapter over a local abbot. In a document of 
1403 it is found that the abbot of Welbeck and two others 
had to deal with a case of proposed deprivation of office. Abbot 
Thomas de Burgh had refused to be present at the two preced- 
ing meetings and also refused to carry out the orders which 
were laid down at them. To answer these charges and other 
matters brought up at a previous visitation of his house, the 
abbot was cited to appear on a certain day at Beauchief Abbey. 
He was duly warned that he would have to answer to the 
charge of continuing to exercise his office, making use of his 
pontifical vestments, and occupying his stall in choir, after he 
had legally ceased to be abbot. Ipso facto deposition was the 
penalty for his contumacious behavior.'° Though no other 
documents relating to the case have been preserved, it appears 
that Abbot Thomas. succeeded in averting from himself the 
judgment of his fellow-abbots, for his name is listed in later 
reports. 

In 1363 Abbot Thomas of Croxton received permission from 
Pope Urban V to dispense twelve canons of Croxton and Cock- 
ersand in their twenty-first year to be ordained priests, “there 
being, on account of the pestilence, but few priests in the 
monasteries and churches of their Order.’’! 


THE ABBEY OF COVERHAM OR SWAINSBY 


Coverham Abbey, situated among the hills in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, was founded by Ranulph de Glanville, 
justiciary of Henry II, in 1189, from the Abbey of Newhouse, 
and was dedicated to the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Marty. The first abbot was Philip de Swainsby, who moved the 


10, Redman, Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia, 2:107. 

11. The Chartulary of Chip eeee Abbey (edited by William 
Farrer for the Chetham Society, vols. 38, 39, 40, 43, 56, 57, 64, 
Manchester, 1898). 
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community from Swainsby to Coverham. Little is known about 
this abbey; even its ruins have quite disappeared. 

At the time of the Dissolution it served five churches: 
Coverham, Downholme, Kettlewell, Sedbergh, and Seaham. 
The last mentioned was in the diocese of Durham, the others 
in York. 


THE ABBEY OF CROXTON 


The ancient Abbey of Croxton, motherhouse of Blanch- 
land, Cockersand, and Hornby Priory or Cell, was dedicated 
to St. John the Evangelist in 1162. It was situated in Leicester- 
shire and the diocese of Lincoln. The list of abbots, twenty in 
number, is incomplete. It was Abbot Thomas Green who, in 
1539, was forced to surrender. 

Six churches were appropriated to the abbey: Croxton- 
Keriall, Sproxton, and Finedon in the diocese of Lincoln; 
Lound in Coventry; and Tunstall and Melling in York. Two 
churches of this abbey were granted to Hornby Priory when it 
was erected. Both of these were situated in Lancashire. 


THE PRIORY OF DODFORD 


Dodford Priory, in the county of Worcester, was a house 
dependent upon Hales Owen Abbey. The names of only five 
superiors ate mentioned in historical documents such as Red- 
man’s Register. A list of the community given there affords a 
somewhat curious piece of information with reference to their 
votes in the election of a new abbot for Hales Owen in 1505. 
At that time there were a prior, Thomas Cokyssey, nine pro- 
fessed canons, and three novices in the priory. The voting was 
apparently a preliminary to the real election at Hales Owen, 
at which only the prior was present, and at which Edmund 
Grayne, prior of Hornby, was elected abbot per modum in- 
Spirationis, or by acclamation. In this preliminary choice, 
however, it is interesting to see that the subprior and four 
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others gave their votes to their own prior, who with five others 
chose the man who was ultimately elected. Two gave their 
votes to the vicar of Clent, a canon of their own house, Richard 
Hampton. 


THE ABBEY OF DUREFORD 


The Abbey of St. Mary and St. John the Baptist at Dure- 
ford in the county of Sussex and the diocese of Chichester was 
founded by Henry de Husey in 1169 from the Abbey of Wel- 
beck. A descendant of the original patron, Nicholas Husey, 
wrote to the abbot of Welbeck on December 2, 1465, asking 
that an election of a new abbot be held in the near future: 


Worschypfull & reverente Fadyr in God, Y rec- 
ommaunde me unto you. And whereas th’ abby of 
Dureford (which is my Fundacion) within the Dio- 
cese of Chychestre, is desolate & voyde of an Hede by 
the deth of Walter the late Abbat there (whose sowle 
God assoyle): Wherfore plesyth youre gude Fadyr- 
hode to commyte yowre commyssion to the Abbot of 
Tychefelde, that the Convent of the sayde House of 
Dureford may procede in Election to provyde thayme 
an Hede; & so yowe to conferme the Acte of the 
sayde Abbot of Tychefelde in all hasty wyse possybyll, 
for dyverse causys of grete nede & poverte that the 
sayde hows is in at this tyme, be dyverse wronges & 
plees, as my servaunt, berer of this Lettyir, shall more 
plannely informe yowe in my behalf (to whoime 
I pray you to take credence) with oghte ellys that hyt 
lyke yowe to commawnde in thys contre, whyche shall 
be redy at all tymes, with the Grace of God; who hafe 
yow in hys kepynge. 

Y wryte at Dureford, with lytele laysour, the ii 
Day of Decembre last passyd. 


By Youre owne, 
Nycolace Huse, Sqwyer. 
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To the wyrschypfull & reverent Fader in God 
the Abbott of Welbeke.” 


The abbey had one church in the same county and diocese 
as itself. The granting of the church is noted in the founding 
of the abbey. It was at Rogate. 

Dureford was one of the smallest houses thus far encoun- 
tered, numbering as it did during the time of Bishop Redman 
only eight or ten. The building was constantly in need of re- 
pairs. In 1500 the abbot was told to commence the rebuilding 
of the cloister at once and to make a special effort to increase 
the number in the community. At the same visitation the prior 
was ordered to resign his vicarage so as to be with the 
community. 


THE ABBEY OF EGGLESTON 


The Abbey of St. John the Baptist at Eggleston, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire and the diocese of York, was 
founded from the Abbey of Easby (St. Agatha’s) in the last 
decade of the twelfth century. The names of twenty-two ab- 
bots are given in the Collectanea. At the Dissolution it held 
three churches: Stratford-Over and Rokeby, about which Sir 
Walter Scott wrote, and Great Ouseburn in the West Riding. 

Among the early records of the Abbey of Eggleston there 
are some curious documents dated 1287-1309. Three of the 
canons had preferred charges against the abbot, of which he 
was found innocent. The canons were severely punished for 
the defamation of his character. About twenty years later the 
abbot of Dale and the abbot of St. Agatha’s were commanded 
to go to Eggleston to restore a certain William as abbot 
there. If this proved impossible, they were to assign him a 
fitting place at Welbeck Abbey at the expense of Eggleston. 
This must have caused difficulties, as the succeeding docu- 
ments show that the abbot of Welbeck refused to take him in 


12. Redman, op. c#t., 2:188. 
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because the community of Eggleston had appealed against 
paying for him. It was only in 1313 that the whole difficulty 
was settled by order of the abbot-general at Prémontré, who 
delegated the abbot of Newhouse to settle the matter in 
his name. 

Concerning the latter part of the fifteenth century, we have, 
of course, the records of Bishop Redman. These reports show 
plainly that the discipline of the house was well observed. The 
things recommended for correction were all minor and con- 
cerned, for example, the wearing of the canon’s cloak in the 
choir and the stricter observance of the rule of silence. On 
March 28, 1481, a license was granted to Thomas Burton, 
canon of Eggleston, to go either to the University of Oxford 
or to Cambridge. During the visitation of 1488, Abbot Robert 
Ellerton was ordered to promote his own canons and not 
salaried clerics to the benefices attached to the abbey. Besides 
the churches mentioned above, as recorded by Egerton Beck, 
the Register mentions canons as serving also the churches of 
Ellerton, Romald-Kirk, Arkendale, and Askrigg. Cardinal 
Gasquet gives the locations of all these churches, as follows: 


Great Ouseburn, Yorks., West Riding, eight miles 
from Knaresborough 

Rokeby, W. R., three miles from Barnard Castle 

Stratford-Over, W.R., two miles from Barnard Castle 

Ellerton, W.R., fourteen miles from Barnsley 

Romald-Kirk, North Riding, six miles from Barnard 
Castle 

Arkendale, W. R., four miles from Knaresborough 

Askrigg, North Riding, Yorks. 


Some idea of the location and architecture of Eggleston 
Abbey can be formed from the following account made by a 
modern antiquarian: 


Eggleston Abbey stands higher than St. Agatha’s, 
and looks down upon the junction of the Thorsgill 
Beck (Brook) and the Tees. The remains of the 
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sacristy, etc., and the dormitory above, have been so 
much disguised by conversion to other uses that they 
are now more picturesque than instructive. Farm im- 
plements lie here and there in the cloister-court, and 
from the ruins emerge, in the place of white-robed 
canons, a mild-eyed mare and foal. But the church 
itself —up which dashed Bertram of Risingham, on 
a somewhat different steed, — has much interest and 
not a little beauty. It was never a very grand or 
elaborate building, but it grew in the usual fashion. 
The north side of the very short nave (or perhaps 
westward extension of the ritual choir) has windows, 
round inside and widely splayed, but externally 
pointed and arched. Then comes an oddly patched 
and altered west end, with one decorated window 
high up and by no means in the center; while the 
south wall shows a row of four, also decorated and 
very good.” 


THE ABBEY OF HAGNEBY 


The Abbey of St. Thomas of Canterbury, bishop and 
martyr, at Hagneby, situated in Lincolnshire, was founded in 
1175 from the Abbey of Welbeck. It was situated near a small 
stream, the “Hagneby Beck,” four miles southwest from the 
present Spilsby Station. 

It was founded through the bounty of Herbert de Orreby 
and his wife Lady Agnes. Robert, bishop of Lincoln, conse- 
crated the church in 1175 and presented relics of Thomas a 
Becket, which he had received from Richard, archbishop of 
Canterbury, at that time. John, the son of Herbert de Orreby, 
gave to this monastery five ploughlands at Hagneby and Fugle- 
thorpe with all the bondsmen living there, and he also confirmed 
the grants of his father and mother. Richard, bishop of Lincoln, 
gave the church of Haney, and the abbots purchased the Wood 


13. Lefroy, op. cit., 232. 
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of Thoresby. At the Dissolution, the abbey was granted to 
John Freman of London by Henry VIII. The site now belongs 
to Mr. Fitzalan Howard, J.P., of Spalding. There are still 
some traces of the moat which surrounded the abbey, but all 
vestiges of the building either are covered or have vanished. 


THE Priory OF HORNBY 


Hornby Priory, situated in the county of Lancaster, was 
never an independent house. Although it was founded about 
the year 1270 and was still in existence at the time of Henry 
VIII, it remained until the end a ‘‘cell” of the Abbey of Crox- 
ton. Only the names of seven priors between 1279 and 1536 
are known. 


THE ABBEY OF LANGLEY 


The Abbey of Langley, in the county of Norfolk and dio- 
cese of Norwich, was founded in 1195 from the Abbey of 
St. Mary in Alnwick, Northumberland. Like the other three 
abbeys in this diocese, it was dedicated to the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. The names of eighteen abbots are 
known. Although we gather from Redman’s Register that there 
were only five churches connected with this abbey, Mr. Beck 
lists nine, all in the same county and diocese: Langley itself, 
Heckingham, Loddon, Thigby, Linipinhoe, Birby Bedon, Ran- 
worth, Rushall, and Thurton. The church at Ranworth is well 
known for its magnificent rood screen, remarkable in a dis- 
trict famous for screens, and perhaps unsurpassed in England. 

Two early documents in the Collectanea, dated 1345, con- 
cern this abbey. Two canons were transferred from the Abbey 
of Wendling to Langley by order of the abbot of Langdon, 
who was acting in the name of the general at Prémontré. The 


14. A catalogue of the library of Hagneby Abbey, compiled at the 
time of Henry VIII, is kept in the British Museum, Harleian Collection, 
No. 69 of the Royal Appendix. 
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reason stated was that the house at Wendling was so impover- 
ished by the wars that it could not support its community. The 
other letter speaks of three canons from Langley who for some 
reason had been removed by the Visitor to another abbey and 
then wished to return to Langley. 


THE ABBEY OF LAVENDON 


Lavendon Abbey, founded in honor of St. John the Baptist, 
was located in Buckinghamshire and the diocese of Lincoln. 
Its first colony came from Sulby or Welford, about 1175. The 
name of the founder was John de Bidiun, and his donation to- 
gether with that of other benefactors was confirmed by Henry 
III. The diploma was witnessed by four bishops: St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, Jocelin of Bath, Thomas Blundeville of Norwich, 
and Walter of Carlisle. Its patron later was Lord le Zowch. 
This abbey had a cella at Blakeslowe in Kent for a time, but 
this was eventually united with the Abbey of St. Radegunde 
at the instance of the leading men of Hythe, who asked the 
abbot of Prémontré to allow this on account of the poverty 
and ruinous state of the little community. 

Four churches were held by Lavendon at the time of the 
Dissolution: Lavendon, Lathbury, Aston, and Shotwell. 


THE ABBEY OF LEYSTON 


Leyston Abbey, dedicated to the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, was established from Welbeck in 1183. It was 
situated in the diocese of Norwich and the county of Suffolk. 
The original foundation was made on a spot which was not 
altogether desirable from the standpoint of health. So, a hun- 
dred and sixty years later, in 1343, a papal indult was obtained 
for the removal of the abbey from the swampy site it then 
occupied to within the town, without prejudice to the right of 
the parish church there, and subject to provision being made 
for the care of souls at the church or chapel of the old monas- 
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tery. This was done, and the old church became known as 
“the old abbey.” 

At the Dissolution, Leyston held five churches, all of them 
in Suffolk: Leyston, Middleton, Aldringham, Culpho, and 
Corton. 


THE ABBEY OF NEWHOUSE 


In spite of the fact that colonies for eleven other abbeys 
set out from Newhouse Abbey, very little information about it 
has survived. It was the first house of Norbertines to be founded 
in England. In 1143 a group came from the Abbey of Licques, 
neat Calais in Picardy. Dedicated to St. Martial, it was situated 
in the county and diocese of Lincoln. The original founder was 
Peter de Gousel, but at the time of the Dissolution, Lord Henry 
Wentworth was its patron. 

The Abbey of Newhouse held seven churches, all within 
the same county and diocese as itself: East Haddon, Glent- 
worth, Harborough, Killingholme, Kirmington, Saxilby, and 
Brocklesby. The first six must have been appropriated before 
1219, since their vicarages are noted in the Liber Antiguus. 


St. RADEGUND’S ABBEY OR BRADSOLE 


St. Radegund’s, in the county of Kent and diocese of Canter- — 
bury, was established directly from Prémontré in 1193, the 
third year of the reign of King Richard I. At the time of the 
suppression it possessed six churches, all in Kent except Port- 
slade which was in Sussex. Postling and the chapel at Polton 
had been confirmed by Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1193-1205). His successor, Stephen Cardinal Langton, 
appropriated to the abbey the churches at River and Lesdon, 
the latter some time between 1212 and 1228. Boniface of 
Savoy, archbishop of Canterbury, confirmed the gifts of Alk- 
ham and Shepherdswell in 1258 and 1257 respectively. The 
advowson of the latter had been given to the community by 
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Henry de Wengham, dean of the collegiate church of St. 
Martin in the city of London. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, Archbishop Simon Islip called upon the abbot to 
show the community’s title to these parishes, which was done 
to his complete satisfaction. The care of souls at Portslade in 
Sussex was given to the abbey in 1221. 


THE ABBEY OF SHAP OR HEPPA 


The Abbey of St. Mary Magdalene at Shap, situated in the 
lake district of Westmoreland and the diocese of Carlisle, was 
founded by Thomas, son of Gospatrick, with a colony from 
Blanchland, which came in 1200. Abbot Richard Redman, 
bishop successively of St. Asaph’s, Exeter, and Ely, and com- 
piler of the notable. Register, which has been referred to so 
often in these pages, was perhaps the most prominent man of 
this community. Various other canons are mentioned in the 
Register because they accompanied him on his visitations and 
acted as his secretary. The abbey held three churches in 1539: 
Shap, Bampton, and Warcop. 


THE ABBEY OF SULBY OR WELFORD 


The Abbey of Sulby was founded by William de Widvile 
and Robert Paviley, soldiers, in 1155, the second year of the 
reign of King Henry II, in honor of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin. It was situated near Welford in the county of North- 
ampton and the diocese of Lincoln. The first canons came from 
Newhouse. . 

At the time of the Dissolution it held eight churches: Little 
Addington, Siberstoft, East Haddon, Welford, and Great 
Harrowden, in Northamptonshire; Wappenbury in Warwick- 
shire; and Lubbenham and Wistow, in Leicestershire. The last 
two were given to the abbey in 1481 by Sir William Hastings, 
who is listed as patron in 1478 at BCP Redman’s first re- 
corded visitation. 
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THE ABBEY OF TUPHOLME 


Tupholme Abbey, built in honor of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin by Alan and Gilbert de Neville, was situated 
not far from Horncastle in the county and diocese of Lincoln. 
The foundation was made some time before 1190 in the reign 
of Henry II with a group of canons from Newhouse Abbey. 
When the house was disbanded in 1539, its patron was the 
Count of Westmoreland and it held five churches, some of 
whose vicars are mentioned in the incomplete lists of members 
in Redman’s Register. Sturton church was given by Isabelle 
of France, widow of Edward II, and confirmed to the abbey 
by Pope Clement VI in 1347. The royal permission had been 
obtained in 1343. Market Stainton, Bureth, Ranby, and Middle 
Rasen had been appropriated before 1219. 


THE ABBEY OF WENDLING 


The small Abbey of Wendling was established in the thir- 
teenth century in honor of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, by William de Wendling. A colony from Lang- 
ley Abbey came to the new foundation, which was situated in 
the county of Norfolk and diocese of Norwich, as were the 
three churches which it served until its final suppression in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth in 1573. Its parishes were at Wend- 
ling itself, Wessenham, and Lougham. In 1478 Lord Hugo 
Hastings was recognized as patron. 


THE ABBEY OF WEST DEREHAM 


This abbey was also dedicated in honor of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It was founded in 1188 from 
Welbeck by Hubert Walter, who was at that time dean of 
York. Later he became bishop of Salisbury, and finally arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Like Wendling, West Dereham was 
situated in the county of Norfolk and diocese of Norwich, a 
few miles from Stoke Ferry. 
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Seven churches were held by West Dereham before the 
Protestant Revolt. Five of them — West Dereham, Holkham, 
Wrotton, Ringland, and Stradsett— were in Norwich dio- 
cese; one — Holy Trinity, Cambridge — in Ely; and the last — 
Kirby Malhamdale — in York. West Dereham had in the early 
days two parishes, St. Peter’s and St. Andrew’s. In 1401, how- 
ever, they were united into one, and St. Peter’s fell into dis- 
repair. King Edward attempted to recover the advowson of 
Ringland parish in 1299, but proof was offered in the court of 
King’s Bench that the appropriation had been made by the 
bishop of Norwich and his cathedral chapter. 


An interesting document connected with this abbey is now 
in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California (Phillips 
MS 24309). It is John Capgrave’s Vita S$. Norberti, which he 
composed under the direction of Abbot John Wygnale and 
finished in the summer of 1440. Capgrave was an Austin friar, 
ordained in 1417, and author of a Chronicle of England’ and 
a number of other important works. His Life of St. Norbert 
comprises 587 Chaucerian stanzas, a total of 4,109 lines. 


Johis Capgravi Vita S. Norberti 
Prologe 


Joye grace & pees loue feith & charite 

Euyr rest up on your goodly religios breest 
To whom that I with moost humylite 

Euyr recommende lowly as your preest 

And though I be of rymeris now the leest 
Yet will I now obeying your commandment 
Put me in daunger in this werk present 


Who shall these days make now any thing 
But it shall be tossed & pulled ne wosse 


15. John Capgrave, The Chronicle of England (edited by Francis 
C. Hingeston, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, Public 
Record Office, London, 1858). 
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Somemen shall say all this is flatteryng 
Some of charity schall preise it at ye fulle 
Now lete them rende let them hile & pulle 
Swech manner puple for I have mine entent 
So I please him that gave me commandment 


To make this werk of that noble wiht 
Norbert called which with full high grace 
Made a order that showeth now very lith 
Of good ensample to men in every place 
Ye noble men if that ye list to race 

Or rende my lenys that I to you write 

Ye may weel doo it I shall you never wite 


In your correction Put I this matter 
For I will sewe & translate this story 
And well I wote your hertis be so cler 
So full of charite with outen trechery 
Ye will not put on me no vyleny 

But I deserne it and yat shall I nowe 
As I hope neither in speech ne vowe 


In this story rith this I will procede 

Of this same seynt to tell ye the lyf real 

Both of his dicte and eke of his wede 

Of his lettirrer alsoo tellen I schall 

Yet never his lif fro your hertis fall 

Ye men of ordr that be to him named 

All that for gete hum I wis yee schal be blamed. 


The two concluding stanzas tell us much about his work: 


Go litil book to hem that wil the rede 

Say you were made to the abbot of Derham 

Fast be Stoke it stant withouten drede 

It is to lordes and gentilys att in sam 

And eke to por men a very Julianes ham 

The abbotes name was called at that tyde 

The good Jon Wygnale that never wold him hide 
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For no gestes but rather he wold hem seke 

The freris name that translate this story 

Thei called Jon Capgrave whech in Assumpcion Weke 
Made a ende of all his rymyng cry 

The year of Crist our Lord withouten ly 

A thousand four hundred & fourty evene 

Aftyr this lyf I pray God send us hevene 


Feliciter 


The author apparently based his poem upon Blessed Hugh 
of Fosse’s Life of St. Norbert, known as Vita B. The vellum 
manuscript which has been preserved is composed of fifty-nine 
leaves and is in its original binding of oak boards covered with 
leather. The first initial is illuminated with a picture of the 
presentation of the book to the abbot. 

Mr. William H. Clawson, professor of English at Univer- 
sity College, Toronto, delivered an address upon the subject of 
the manuscript before a section meeting at the 1928 Convention 
of the Modern Language Association. He plans to publish the 
poem under the auspices of the Early English Text Society as 
soon as conditions in Europe make it possible. Mr. Clawson 
very kindly aided the author by furnishing information about 
Capgrave’s manuscript V7ta, which is said to be unique. 


WEST RAVENDALE 


Provision was made for the establishment of a priory at 
West Ravendale, seven miles northeast of Market Rasen, when 
a donation of land was made by Alan, Earl of Brittany, in 1202, 
to the Abbey of Beauport, also in France. That a community 
existed here is known from documentary evidence.’ After the 
general confiscation of priories subordinate to abbeys in France, 
King Henry VI granted West Ravendale to Southwell College. 


16. Chester William New, Huzstory of the Alien Priories in 
England to the Confiscation of Henry V (University of Chicago, 
1916), 44. 
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THE ALIEN PRIORY AT CAMMERINGHAM 


An alien priory at Cammeringham, eight miles northwest 
of Lincoln, was subordinate to the Abbey of Blanche Lande 
in Normandy. It is doubtful whether or not there was ever a 
community of canons here, since no record of it can be found.’’ 
When the Hundred Years’ War broke out between France 
and England, all the alien priories in England were taken over 
or given away by the king. About the year 1395, Elizabeth 
Audley, widow of Sir Nicholas, purchased Cammeringham 
from Blanche Lande and with the king’s consent settled it 
upon the Cistercian Abbey of Hulton in Staffordshire. In 1545 
it was given, among other properties, to Robert Tirwhit 


17. 1bid., 20. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ENGLISH CONVENTS OF NORBERTINE NUNS 


UR knowledge of English Norbertine canonesses is 
very limited. In fact the entire history of the develop- 
ment of the Second Order of St. Norbert is rather 

obscure. In the year 1929, Father A. Erens, O. Praem., wrote 
for the Analecta Praemonstratensia' an article, “Les Soeurs dans 
Ordre de Prémontré,” based on the earliest Statutes and other 
documents. It informs the reader that originally the Norbertine 
nuns were women who performed menial tasks for the canons 
in the abbey, washing their clothes, preparing their meals, and 
weaving the cloth from which the habits were made. As men- 
tioned above, many of the early abbeys, including Prémontré, 
were double monasteries, and it appears that the nuns had no 
independent organization but were in every respect subject to 
the abbot. Their living quarters were separated from the abbey 
by a wall. Furthermore, as we read in the History of St. 
Norbert, there was near the abbey a Xénodochium which served 
both as hospital for the sick and hospice for travelers. It was 
also used as a kind of relief center for the poor of the district. 
The nuns were in charge of this building and administered the 
various charitable activities. Detailed rules were laid down by 
St. Norbert and his successor regulating the conduct of the 
nuns in their dealings with outsiders. 

However, double monasteries ceased to exist during the 
lifetime of Blessed Hugh and convents were built at a distance 
from the abbey. In the course of time many of these convents, 
which apparently were dependent on the abbey for material 
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as well as spiritual support, began to be looked upon as a 
burden by several abbots and complaints were heard in the 
general chapters. Rules were then made, first limiting the 
number of members in each convent, then suspending the re- 
ception of candidates for a number of years. In the thirteenth 
century the Second Order of St. Norbert became a separate 
unit ruled by a provost, who was a Premonstratensian canon 
assigned to that office by his abbot. His authority in the con- 
vent almost equaled the abbot’s authority in the abbey. At 
this time also the canonesses became contemplatives, and were 
known as such in the Middle Ages. A distinction was made 
between ‘‘sorores cantantes et non cantantes’ or as we know 
it today, between choir sisters and lay sisters. In the early days 
the nuns had assisted at the singing of the Divine Office by 
the canons but had not taken an active part. They had followed 
the Office, which they are said to have known by heart, by 
reciting it silently — submissa voce. Now, however, the nuns 
had their own choir and undertook the singing of the night 
hours as well as the day. 

The nuns had always observed a strict silence and a rigor- 
ous fast, but now they added the office of perpetual adoration, 
and became cloistered nuns in the strict sense. The superior, 
who together with the provost ruled the convent, was called 
prioress or mistress and the nuns, at least in England, “Dames.” 
It was only on the continent that we read of Norbertine ab- 
besses using the crozier and pectoral cross, but this came about 
later and was especially common in German and Polish houses. 

The habit of the nuns was similar to that of the canons, 
except that they wore also a black veil. Their superior was 
called an abbess. She had great authority in the community 
and carried the crozier as the symbol of her office. Hugo, the 
historian of the Order, praised the fervor of the canonesses 
during the first century of their existence.’ 


2. Hugo, Annales, 1 : Preface. 
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Hugo admits, however, that the weakness of human nature 
broke out even in the contemplative life. On one occasion some 
of the canonesses asserted that the strictness of the cloister, 
which St. Norbert prescribed, should be relaxed and that they 
should be permitted to march in procession at the funeral in 
Friesland of Abbot Emo, whose body they wanted to accom- 
pany to the boat. Again, an agreement, dated 1315, was made 
between the abbot of Prémontré and the English abbots about 
ending the abuse existing among the English nuns of leaving 
their cloister.* Hugo also records the characteristically femi- 
nine weakness, style of clothes. In some places the nuns 
changed the color of their habits from white to black and even 
purple, apparently for no better reason than to imitate some 
canons.* Such innovations wete quickly abolished, except in 
Spain. 

The true ideals of the majority of the Norbertine nuns are 
reflected in the beautiful lives of Blessed Gertrude of Alden- 
burg and Blessed Bronislava of Poland. Their feasts are ob- 
served in the Norbertine liturgy on August 13 and August 30 
respectively. 

The former was the youngest daughter of Louis, landgrave 
of Hesse and Thuringia, and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Her 
holy mother consecrated her to God in the Norbertine convent 
of Altenberg. At twenty-one years of age, she became abbess. 
Under her prudent rule the members of her convent grew in 
material and spiritual blessings. In order to help the Crusades, 
she instituted, with the sanction of the Holy See, a spiritual 
crusade of prayers and mottifications. She died in 1297 at 
the age of seventy. 


Blessed Bronislava was born in 1203 in Silesia at Kamien. 
St. Hyacinth and St. Ceslaus were her first cousins, both being 
sons of her father’s brother, Eustace. At the age of sixteen she 
entered the Norbertine convent of Zwierzyniec near Cracow 
on the banks of the Vistula. This was in 1219, the year in which 


3. Ibid., 1:35, 4, Ibid. 
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her cousin, St. Hyacinth, who is called the flower of the Do- 
minican Order, founded the Priory of Holy Trinity in Cracow. 
She was a model of exact observance of the Rule to all her 
sisters in religion. The crucifix was her meditation book. Our 
Lord is said to have appeared to her saying, “Bronislava, My 
cross is thy cross, but My crown will also be thy crown.” Two 
years after the death of her cousin, St. Hyacinth, she was called 
to her eternal reward in the fifty-sixth year of her earthly life. 
The people of Cracow have always considered her a saint and 
her cultus was approved in 1839 by Gregory XVI. 

True, the English branch of the Order has no such famous 
souls whose history has been written in the pages of hagiog- 
raphy. However, much virtue may lie buried in the silent 
record of the three priories of the Norbertine sisters in Eng- 
land. A brief account of each follows. 


IRFORD PRIORY 


Irford Priory for Norbertine canonesses was situated in 
Lincolnshire, six miles northeast of Market Rasen and north- 
west of Binbrook. There was a hamlet there, variously known 
and spelled as Urford or Orforth. The priory was built and 
endowed by William d’Albini in the reign of Henry II and 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The year of its founda- 
tion was 1156. The names of two prioresses are known: Dame 
Julia de Redmere (1341) and Dame Joanna Thompson 
(1537). The latter supplied a horse for one of the leaders in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. The site of Irford Priory was granted 
to Robert Tyrwhit in 1539, and in the following year, on July 
11, the following were listed in the community: Dame Joanna 
Thompson, Dame Cecilia Turner, Dame Catherine Moreley, 
Dame Alice Chapman, and Dame Alice Dowebridge or Dow- 
bray. This priory held the advowsons of the churches at Wrag- 
by and Allington. 

In the Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia, mention is 
made of another convent at “G.,” which is probably Ghines.° 


5. Redman, Collectanea, 2:267. 
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The document in which this place is mentioned is undated, 
but the Visitor lays down the rule “that no Sister be admitted 
in the church of our Order of G., unless the same rules are 
observed as in the convents of Irford and Brodholm; namely, 
that they should be able to read and sing, as is ordained in 
our statutes.” 


BRODHOLM PRIORY 


Brodholm, sometimes spelled Broadholme or even Box- 
holm, was situated between Tuxford and Lincoln, about five 
miles northwest of the latter place. It was apparently at one 
time part of a “double monastery,” having been founded in 
the reign of King Stephen by Ralph d’Aubigny in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The first buildings stood near St. Bo- 
tulph’s church in Saxilby. It was from time to time endowed 
by a number of generous benefactors — Peter de Gousel, Agnes 
de Camville, and Sara their daughter. In the Collectanea, the 
names of four prioresses are given: Dame Matilda (1326), 
Joan de Riel (1409), Elizabeth Brerworth (1496), and Joanna 
(1536). The names of the members of the community in 1494 
were: Dame Elizabeth Brerworth, prioress; Dame Johanna 
Stertone, subprioress; Dame Johanna Uptone, Dame Agnes 
Aschby, Dame Elizabeth Formane, Dame Johanna Neusome, 
Dame Johanna Roos, Dame Johanna Steyntone, and Dame 
Margory Robynsone. This priory was finally granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to John Caniers and William Haber. 


STIXWOULD PRIORY 


This little priory of canonesses at Stixwould, six and a half 
miles southwest of Horncastle, had a most unusual history. 
Cistercian nuns, placed there by Lucy, daughter of Ivo Tailbois, 
and her son Earl Ranulph of Chester, had been driven out in 
1536, since it was one of the lesser monasteries. But Henry 
VIII refounded it in the following year for Norbertine nuns. 
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It was called “‘the new monastery of Henry VIII of Stixwould.”’ 
The charter of foundation, which is still extant,° is a curious 
document inasmuch as it breathes piety on the part of the king 
and admiration for the religious life. He made Dame Mary 
Missenden the prioress and lavishly endowed the new convent. 
Two years later, however, he dissolved it and in 1540 granted 
the site to Robert Dighton. 

Part of the porter’s lodge is still standing and forms an 
outbuilding of a modern farmhouse. In 1850 a large stone 
coffin, complete, and one in fragments were discovered when 
laborers were digging a drain on the farm. These coffins 
were reburied close to the tower of the church. 


6. Hugo, op. cit., 2:885-890. 


WELBECK ABBEY (WEST CEOISTER RANGE) 


A. Hamilton Thompson, The Premonstratensian Abbey of Welbeck 
(London, 1938) 
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greatly in almost every country of northern Europe, but 

nowhere did it undergo more destruction than in England, 
where every one of its abbeys was lost after an existence ex- 
tending over four hundred years. The persecution actually 
began while the country as a whole was still faithful to the 
Holy See, and it was brought about by the worldly and am- 
bitious Cardinal Wolsey. 

At the close of the year 1523 the Cardinal, in his deter- 
mination to rival other churchmen, decided to become the 
founder of a college at Oxford. Since funds were needed for 
carrying out this enterprise, Wolsey succeeded in bringing 
Pope Clement VII to agree to the suppression of monasteries 
to the value of 3,000 ducats a year. How unpopular this move- 
ment was with both the clergy and laity is told above in the 
story of Begham Abbey, where the yeomen turned out the 
agents of Wolsey and reinstated the canons. After this had 
been done, the people begged the religious merely to ring their 
bell if they were again molested, and assistance would reach 
them at once. This was only the beginning, however, for it 
was only five years later, after the disgrace of the all-powerful 
Cardinal of York, that a systematic, Machiavellian suppression 
of abbeys and monasteries began to be contemplated by Henry 
VIII himself. 

Following Wolsey’s fall and death, his former secretary, 
Thomas Cromwell, succeeded in securing the king’s favor, and 
became both secretary of state and royal vicar-general, a post 
never heard of before. Cromwell induced Henry to look upon 
religious as “spies of the pope,” and he especially insisted that 
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they take the odious oath of Henry’s spiritual supremacy, re- 
nouncing all papal jurisdiction. In making these demands, the 
former moneylender had a twofold object in view: to over- 
throw the Catholic religion in its strongholds and to seize the 
treasures of art with which the piety of ten centuries had en- 
dowed them. In 1534 he appointed commissioners to act in 
his place in a visitation of the monasteries; chief among them 
were Richard Layton, Thomas Leigh, John London, and John 
Ap Rice, all of whom were willing to do whatever Cromwell 
commanded. 

“Seldom in the world’s history has a tyrant found baser in- 
struments for his basest designs than Henry found for carrying 
out the visitation of the English monasteries. ... That any mon- 
astery in England contained half a dozen such wretches as the 
more prominent of the visitors who came to despoil them is 
almost inconceivable. It is a sickening story. The reader is in 
danger of disbelieving everything that these men report, in his 
indignation at the audacious and manifest lying which char- 
acterizes their reports.’ Needless to say, each one of them 
reveals his greed for part of the spoils. 

At the time of this visitation the breach with Rome was 
by no means regarded as definite. There was still some hope 
that peace might be made; but this would mean ruin for Crom- 
well as well as for Anne Boleyn and her party. If the religious 
houses could be done away with, however, it would be almost 
impossible to turn back. The commissioners were therefore fur- 
nished with a set of eighty-six articles of inquiry and with 
twenty-five injunctions to which they had power to add at 
their discretion. One regulation stated that all religious under 
twenty-four years of age, or who had been professed under 
twenty, were to be summarily dismissed from the religious life. 
Another empowered any religious who wished to complain of 
anything done by his superior, to go directly to Cromwell. The 


1. Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, 158; quoted 
in the Athenaeum (9: Nov. 27, 1886). 
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whole visitation had a most galling and unbearable effect. Re- 
ligious discipline was destroyed, and naturally many left rather 
than submit. This state of affairs lasted until February, 1536. 

By that time Queen Catherine had died. A few months later 
Anne Boleyn was sent out to be executed on Tower Hill. 
Meanwhile the packed Parliament had met at Westminster 
and, acting according to Henty’s royal will and pleasure, had 
granted him power to deal with the possessions of every re- 
ligious house the income of which did not exceed £200 a year. 
Surveyors were soon appointed to determine which communi- 
ties were included in this grant. These men were given the 
power to go to a monastery, summon the superior, and show 
him their special commission. Next they were to make all 
the officials of the house swear to answer truthfully the ques- 
tions put to them. Having done this, they were to proceed 
with the examination into the state of the establishment, and 
were to report the results of their inquiry. They were then to 
call for the convent seal and all the documents in the archives. 
After this an inventory was to be made, which would include 
all plate, jewels, and other goods and property which be- 
longed to the house after the first day of March, 1536. Those 
who wanted to continue to live in the religious life were to 
be sent to other houses, and to those who wished to return to 
the world “some reasonable reward” was offered. Only the 
superior was to have a pension, 


What this invasion meant to the members of a house can 
well be imagined. Henceforth they were to pass their days as 
strangers in a larger house, or as wanderers (vagabundi) on 
the roads of England. Their churches were desecrated and all 
their belongings hurriedly sold. No less than three hundred 
seventy-six of the smaller monasteries came under the new 
act and were dissolved. Only thirty-one of these were tre- 
founded and allowed to continue for a year or two longer. 

The Norbertine Abbeys of Beauchief in Derbyshire, Leyston 
in Suffolk, Sulby in Northampton, and St. Radegund in Kent, 
all ceased to exist in the year 1536. During the course of the 
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following year Newbo, Dureford, Titchfield, and Barlings were 
taken over by the Crown, but the last named was not invaded 
without difficulty. The story of the Pilgrimage of Grace in the 
North reveals how much the religious were loved by the people — 
themselves, and it belies the numerous charges made against 
the monasteries of this period. 


While the commissioners were busy conducting the work 
of suppression, dismantling the convent churches, and dispatch- 
ing convoys with plate, books, and archives to London, another 
set of royal agents appointed by Cromwell was inquiring into 
the character of every parish priest. They also examined him 
as to his learning, and simply dismissed him if they thought 
him unfit. It was more than the people could bear. A number 
of dependents from the religious houses, now deprived of their 
means of livelihood, had become outcasts and beggars; monks 
and nuns were made homeless; and to climax it all, their pas- 
tors were now humiliated. As might be expected, rumors busily 
circulated which served to inflame the popular mind. According 
to the declaration of the abbot of Barlings, Doctor Matthew 
Mackarel, “for about a month or six weeks before Michaelmas 
Day, 1536, reports were going about the country that two or 
three parishes shall be put in one’; also about the same time, 
“it was likewise bruited that all chalices, and crosses, and other 
jewels of the church should be taken away from the same 
churches, and chalices of tin should be given to the said churches 
in lieu of them....”’? Thus the clouds continued to gather. 

Even though the uprising in the North had acted as a check 
upon the suppression schemes of Henry, it also served to em- 
bitter him, and under the terror of his royal vengeance the 
work of destruction was quickly resumed. Especially for the 
houses in the North, Henry “would hear of no pleading,” since 
he claimed they had offended his royal power. It was at this 
time that “Dissolution by Attainder” began to be used. This 
unjustifiable proceeding included the forfeiture of possessions 


2: Ibid., 269. 
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which any corporation held, when its head was to be punished 
for supposed or real treasonable practices. 

The number of religious houses suppressed or surrendered 
between 1538 and 1540 is two hundred two. Among these were 
the following Norbertine abbeys: Newhouse near Brocklesby, 
Tupholme near Horncastle, Croxton near Melton Mowbray, 
Langdon near Dover, West Dereham near Stoke Ferry, Beeleigh 
near Maldon, Irford Priory near Market Rasen, Hagneby near 
Alford, Welbeck near Cuckney, Dodford near Bromogrove, 
Hales Owen in the diocese of Worcester, and St. Agatha’s 
near Richmond. 

History records little about the suppression of these houses. 
Much of the property in the North and Midlands was taken 
by the insurgents during the uprising, to save it for the reli- 
gious from the royal despoilers. On the other hand, the goods 
and plate of St. Agatha’s are said to have been sold for almost 
£1,000, and its valuable vestments were turned over to Sir 
Thomas Pope for the king’s use. As a general rule, the de- 
struction of the abbeys took place in such a wanton manner 
that the keeping of any accurate record was impossible. The 
following account of the destruction of Roche Abbey, written 
by one who in his boyhood lived near it, might well serve as a 
typical example of the methods generally used. 

“In the plucking down of these houses, for the most part, 
this order was taken: that the visitors should come sud- 
denly upon every house unawares... to the end to take them 
napping, as the proverb is, lest if they should have had so 
much as an inkling of their coming, they would have made 
conveyance of some portion of their own goods to help them- 
selves withal, when they were turned forth of their houses... . 

“For so soon as the visitors were entered within the gates 
they called the abbot and other officers of the house, and caused 
them to deliver all the keys and took an inventory of all their 
goods, both within doors and without; for all such beasts, 
horses, sheep, and such cattle as were abroad in pastures or 
grange places, the visitors caused to be brought into their 
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presence, and when they had done so, turned the abbot and all 
his convent and household forth out of doors. 

“Which thing was not a little grief to the convent, and all 
the servants of the house departing one from another, and 
especially such as with their conscience could not break their 
profession; for it would have made a heart of flint to have 
melted and wept to have seen the breaking up of these houses 
and their sorrowful departing, and the sudden spoil that fell 
the same day of their departure from the house. And every 
person had everything good cheap, except the poor monks, 
friars, and nuns, that had no money to bestow on anything. ... 

“For the church was the first thing that was put to spoil 
and then the abbot’s lodging, dorter, and frater, with the 
cloister and all the buildings thereabout within the abbey walls. 
Nothing was spared but the ox-houses and swine-cots and such 
other houses of office that stood without the walls, which had 
more favor shown them than the very church itself, which was 
done by the advice of Cromwell, as Fox reporteth in his book 
of Acts. It would have saddened any heart to see the tearing 
up of the lead there was, what plucking up of boards and 
throwing down of spires. And when the lead was torn off and 
cast into the church and the tombs in the church all broken 
(for in most abbeys were divers noble men and women, — yea, 
and in some abbeys, kings, whose tombs were regarded no more 
than the tombs of inferior persons, — for to what end should 
they stand when the church over them was not spared for their 
sakes), and all things of Christ either spoiled, carted away, or 
defaced to the uttermost. 

“The persons who cast the lead into fodders plucked up 
all the seats in the choir, wherein the monks sat when they said 
service, which were like to the seats in minsters, and burned 
them and melted the lead therewith, although there was wood 
plenty within a flight of shot of them, for the abbey stood 
among woods and rocks of stone. In these rocks were found 
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pewter vessels that were conveyed away and there hidden, so 
that it seemeth that every person bent himself to filch and spoil 
what he could. Yea, even such persons were content to spoil 
them that seemed not two days before to allow their religion, 
and do great worship and reverence at their matins, Masses, 
and other services and all other of their doings. This is a 
strange thing to consider that they could think it this day to 
be the house of God, the next [did hold it as} the house of the 
devil; or else they would not have been so ready to have 
spoiled it.... 

“I demanded, thirty years after the suppression, of my 
father, who had bought part of the timber of the church, 
and all the timber of the steeple with the bell frame, with 
other partners therein... whether he thought well of the re- 
ligious persons and of the religion then used. And he told me 
“Yea, for’ said he, ‘I saw no cause to the contrary.’ ‘Well,’ 
said I, ‘then how came it to pass you were ready to destroy and 
spoil what you thought so well of?’ “Might I not as well as 
others have some profit from the spoil of the abbey?’ said he. 
‘For I saw all would away, and therefore I did as others did....’ 

“No doubt there have been millions and millions that have 
repented the thing since, but all too late. And thus much, upon 
my knowledge, touching the fall of Roche abbey, which had 
stood about three hundred years, for the church was dedicated 
by one Ada, bishop of Coventry (1244). By the fall of this 
it may well be known how all the rest were used.’ 

For a few years at least, the remaining Norbertine houses 
seem to have been unmolested. Then in 1543, Cockersand, 
Lavendon, and Torre were taken, and during the following 
year Shap, Horneby Priory, and Stanley Park. Blanchland was 
suppressed in 1545 and Langley in 1546. The dates of the sup- 
pression of Coverham and Alnwick have not been located. 


3, Ibid., 356: “It is said by Cole to be a copy of an old MS written 
about the year 1591.” 
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Eggleston was not visited and suppressed until the time of 
Edward VI in 1549. Brodholm Priory seems to have been re- 
founded, since there is evidence of its dissolution under 
Elizabeth in 1563. Wendling Abbey either escaped Henry VIII 
or was reconstructed as an abbey under Queen Mary. It finally 
came to an end in 1573 during the reign of Elizabeth. 

“It is hard for us in the twentieth century,” writes a well- 
known non-Catholic authority, “to form an adequate idea of 
the enormous proportions of English monasticism during the 
Middle Ages, or of the position it occupied in the life and 
economy of the times. We have been taught (as we have in- 
herited the implicit belief) that, however pure it may have 
been in some mythical, far-off time, monasticism at the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII had degenerated into a poisonous canker 
in the body politic, richly meriting the sudden and terrible fate 
that then befell.... We quite fail to understand that it was a 
power in society rivaling even the civil government so far as 
the mass of the people were concerned, and that Henry’s blow, 
while it struck ostensibly at a detail of religious life, fell in 
actuality on the most highly organized form of Christian society 
then existing.’ 

The effects of the dissolution of the abbeys and monasteries, 
therefore, were not confined to the spiritual and religious life 
of the English people. “The numbers of unemployed were in- 
creased, partly because of those monks who were unable to go 
to other houses of their order abroad, and partly because the 
new owners of the lands enclosed what the monks had culti- 
vated and raised sheep, thereby needing fewer laborers. A great 
many schools were closed. There was no provision for the sick 
and infirm, for the monks had cared for such people. No longer 
was there a door at which anyone, the rich man traveling and 
overtaken by night, the poor man who needed food and shelter, 


4. Ralph Adams Cram, The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain, 
Introduction. 
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could knock, knowing that under no circumstances would he 
be turned away.”? 

It is difficult to trace the lives of the religious driven from 
their cloisters. Cardinal Gasquet speaks of the fate of several 
religious, and Father Hugo gives a summary of the results of 
his research: “Some Premonstratensians went to Scotland to 
seek refuge from their persecutors; others, dressed as laymen, 
went by boat to France, whence the first members of the Order 
had come. Still others, hoping for a change of mind on the 
part of the king, drifted from one English village to another, 
hoping for the restoration of religion. But the hardened heart 
of the ruler killed all prospects of a change for the better; and 
thus it happened that in order that not even a germ of faith 
might remain in the three islands, which condition God per- 
mitted for correction and testament, Scotland also, thus far the 
asylum of the persecuted religious, became a haven of irreligion 
under James VI, who brought about the doom of our Order in 
the three kingdoms. The persecution destroyed and alienated 
fifty-seven abbeys and the bishopric of Whithorn from the 
Premonstratensian Order. Thus in a short time the work of 
many centuries was destroyed.’® Events of the past cannot be 
changed. They can at best be forgiven. 


5. Dorothy Mills, Renaissance and Reformation Times (New York, 
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by canons from the Abbey of Tongerloo, Belgium. The 

first house was founded at Crowle in Lincoln, the county 
in which the Order had flourished so gloriously in pre-Reforma- 
tion days. 

One evening in the fall of 1866, a stranger stood at the 
gates of the ancient and renowned Abbey of Tongerloo. Enter- 
ing the building, he was brought into one of the reception 
rooms where he introduced himself to the abbot, the Right 
Reverend Evermode Backx, as John Philip, publisher and editor 
of London. Thanks to his personal studies and the grace of 
God, Mr. Philip had recently become a convert to Catholicism. 
The glorious past of the religious orders in mediaeval England 
led this earnest Christian to entertain a hope of rebuilding and 
resettling the old abbeys, once so full of religious activity, but 
then in ruins, 

The designs of Divine Providence are incomprehensible, and 
circumstances which seem fortuitous in the eyes of men ate fre- 
quently unexpected instruments in the hands of God for the 
accomplishment of great things. Such an event was the visit of 
the London publisher to the Abbey of Tongerloo; such also 
was the finding of an image of St. Norbert by Mr. Arthur 
Young of Middle Rasen, in his family archives. The old en- 
graving represents St. Norbert in adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament. On the picture are an adoring angel, a mitre, a 
book, and, below, the inscription: Sanctus Norbertus, Fundator 
Ordinis Praemonstratensis. 

One day Mr. Young, on a visit to London, happened to 
enter the bookstore of Mr. Philip, to whom he incidentally 
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mentioned the old engraving. The publisher then told him of 
his visit to Tongerloo and what he had learned about St. Nor- 
bert and the Order. When Mr. Young returned home, he began 
to search through his old family papers. This time he found 
another picture of St. Norbert which showed the vision of the 
crucifix in the valley of Prémontré. As he continued his study 
of the history of the Norbertines, he discovered to his surprise 
that in the county of Lincoln in the Middle Ages there had 
been five Norbertine abbeys, two priories, and a convent of 
canonesses. Pursuing his investigations further, he was no less 
astonished to learn that three of these ancient establishments 
were situated in his own neighborhood and that the Abbey of 
Tupholme had owned land near Market Rasen. No doubt he 
was in possession of some of the land which formerly belonged 
to this abbey. The unexpected discoveries set him thinking. A 
generous benefactor and zealous defender of the Catholic re- 
ligion might bring back the religious of this venerable Order 
to resume their beneficial prayers and work in the county from 
which the Protestant Reformation had banished them. After 
careful consideration, he decided that he would use his wealth 
for the progress of religion in St. Mary’s County, as he styled 
it. “The loveliest name for Lincolnshire, to my thinking, is that 
given it some years ago by a Catholic gentleman, Mr. Young, 
who called it ‘Maryland —the Maryland of England.’ Mr. 
Young did great things for Catholicism in the Fenlands. He 
imitated the Poverello, and though wealthy, lived plainly. You 
could see him on foot under a plain umbrella on a rainy day, 
it was true; but before him rose the spire of the church he had 
builded, — St. Norbert’s, Spalding. He founded a Catholic 
colony in the country of the Pilgrimage of Grace.” 

Mr. Young had addressed a letter to the Right Reverend 
Chrysostom de Swert, abbot of Tongerloo, asking him to send 
some priests to Crowle, where a church and a presbytery would 
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be at their disposal. Surprised at this unexpected proposal, the 
abbot promised to visit the generous benefactor so that they 
might discuss the means of restoring the Order of St. Norbert 
to England. Soon afterward, Abbot de Swert went to Crowle. 
The result was that a year later, in 1872, the first missionary 
of the Second Spring went to England. 

Father Martin Geudens, who had exercised at Tongerloo 
the important duties of master of novices and professor of 
philosophy, was the man chosen. He left for England in the 
month of August. Having arrived at Crowle, one of the most 
important towns of the region of Axholme, a district from 
which during three centuries almost every vestige of Catholicity 
had disappeared, Father Geudens met with his first disappoint- 
ment. The new chapel was not yet ready for divine services. 
However, under the roof of a Mr. Walker he found the 
kindliest hospitality. Mrs. Walker, a convert to the faith, 
opened as it were the way for the priest into the midst of the 
Protestant people of the town. 

The new church, erected in honor of St. Norbert, was 
opened to the public in October of 1872. On the feast of St. 
Teresa the ceremony of dedication took place in the presence 
of many priests and a large congregation. Under such benevo- 
lent auspices Father Geudens began his work, full of hope and 
courage. Crowle was the center of his spiritual activities; from 
it he visited Ludington, Epworth, and Brig. Soon another Nor- 
bertine, Father Basil Dockx, came to share with Father Geudens 
the religious charge of the missions. In 1874 Monsignor 
Roskell, the bishop of Nottingham, came to Crowle to admin- 
ister the sacrament of Confirmation to eighty persons. At the 
same time he laid the cornerstone for a new church, since the 
church built two years previously had already become too small. 
A Catholic school for seventy-five children had also been built 
in 1873. In Ludington a large chapel was constructed in 1877. 
Thus a happy transformation was already noticeable in the 
county of Lincoln. In 1875 the Nottingham Magazine paid a 
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tribute of praise to the zealous sons of St. Norbert, stating 
that their work had prospered beyond expectation. 

Another happy result of the work of these fathers was that 
candidates of English birth soon came knocking at the gates of 
Tongerloo for admission into the Order. On November 22, 
1880, Father Gerebernus Seadon, newly ordained to the priest- 
hood, returned to his native land to begin his missionary labors 
in Spalding. Another Briton, Father Augustine Wallace, fol- 
lowed in 1884. On February 17, 1885, the community of 
Crowle was augmented by two priests, Patrick McGuire and 
Matthew Smith. These vocations to the religious life rejoiced 
the hearts of the Norbertine pioneers and enabled them to 
extend the sphere of their missionary endeavors. 

The success of the first foundation encouraged Mr. Young 
in his plan of endowing the county of Lincoln with another 
Norbertine mission. In the spring of 1875 a house at Spalding 
was Offered to the canons, and the mission was inaugurated on 
December 8 of the same year. As a result of the patient search 
made by the missionaries, about sixteen Catholics were found 
in the city. The priests worked incessantly, and were enabled 
to open a new church in 1879, under the patronage of St. 
Norbert and the Immaculate Conception. Thousands of pil- 
grims now go annually to Spalding to invoke the intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the devotion of these pious 
visitors has given to Spalding the honorable title of “The 
English Lourdes.’ 

The mission territory entrusted to the priests of Spalding 
covers more than forty square miles and contains besides Spald- 
ing three other cities and about fifty villages and hamlets. Here 
and there a family is found with staunch Catholic faith, but 
others are careless and negligent. To preserve the faith of the 
Catholics, to rouse the tepid and indifferent, to bring the erring 
sheep back to the fold, priests are necessary, and for this reason 


2. Rev. Clement Tyck, O. Praem., The English Lourdes (London, 
1910), 47. 
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Father Clement Tyck undertook the difficult task of building a 
college. This school, named Nazareth College, was opened 
meh aUo. 

The apostolic work of the sons of St. Norbert did not re- 
main long confined to Crowle and Spalding. A new and more 
important mission was assigned to them in 1889 in the city of 
Manchester by Bishop (later Cardinal) Vaughan of Salford. 
About two thousand five hundred Catholics, mostly of Irish 
nationality and nearly all workingmen, living in a populous 
quarter of the city called Miles Platting, could only with great 
difficulty practice their religion, because there was in the entire 
neighborhood no church or chapel. Bishop Vaughan went to 
Tongerloo and requested the Right Reverend Abbot Thomas 
Heylen’ to send some priests to save the faith of these humble 
sons of Eire. His pressing invitation met with a favorable 
answer. 


In the beginning of November of the same year, Father Geu- 
dens was directed by his superior to purchase property for the 
erection of a church and an abbey. A block occupied by a glass 
factory, which could be remodeled, was secured. After a month 
of hard work the factory was so arranged that it could serve 
as both a residence and a church, and on December 24, Fathers 
Geudens and Seadon took charge of the new foundation. They 
began at once to spread devotion to the Holy Eucharist. Sons 
of St. Norbert and heirs to his fervent love for the Blessed 
Sacrament, they could think of no better means of drawing 
the blessings of heaven upon their work. They established the 
Confraternity of the Mass of Reparation, and the happiest re- 
sults crowned their labors. In a letter to the abbot of Tonger- 
loo, the zealous bishop of Salford expressed his great apprecia- 
tion for the work of the Norbertines in this poor and populous 
quarter of industrial Manchester, and at the same time encour- 


3. Abbot Heylen later became bishop of Namur (Belgium) and 
permanent president of the International Eucharistic Congress. He lived 
through both German invasions of Belgium. In 1939 he suffered a 
broken leg, but still carried on work. His death occurred in 1942. 
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aged them in every possible way, In less than two years a new 
school had been built and a large number of lukewarm Cath- 
olics had returned to the practice of their religion. On the day 
of his departure from Manchester to London to take possession 
of the archiepiscopal see of Westminster, Archbishop Vaughan 
remarked that the success of the Norbertine fathers in Man- 
chester had been one of the greatest consolations of his epis- 
copal career. Monsignor Bilsborrow, successor to Bishop 
Vaughan in the diocese of Salford, was not less encouraging 
in his praise of the Order’s work. At a diocesan meeting he 
declared: “I have the greatest admiration for the Premonstra- 
tensians of Corpus Christi and rejoice in the work they have 
undertaken. They are veritable masters in the art of saving 
souls. All those who have known Miles Platting before the 
coming of the White Fathers can testify that their work has 
been crowned with signal success.’ 

Father Geudens, in recognition of his twenty-five years of 
devotion to the English missions, was made titular abbot of 
Barlings by Pope Leo XIII, on May 7, 1898. He died on the 
feast of St. Norbert, July 11, 1913, in the episcopal residence 
at Namut.’ 

According to the Catholic Directory, the Norbertines are 
established in England at the present time in the diocese of 
Nottingham: Crowle and Spalding; in the diocese of Salford: 
Manchester; and in the diocese of Southward: Storrington. 

It was to the Priory at Storrington that the Meynells in- 
duced Francis Thompson to retire for twelve months, when 
they located him, a physical wreck, on the streets of London. 
While recuperating there, with the sacraments so easily avail- 


4. Revue de l’Ordre de Prémontré, Sept., 1913. When Msgr. 
Vaughan became archbishop of Westminster, he asked Tongerloo to 
send canons for his cathedral. Scarcity of priests prevented the abbot 
from complying with this request. 

5. The author is indebted for this interesting account to the late 
Rey. Gregory Rybrook, O. Praem., D. D., of St. Norbert Abbey, West 
De Pere, Wisconsin, who obtained his information from the abbot 
of Tongerloo. 
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able, he wrote his Ode to the Setting Sun, The Song of the 
Hours, the Essay on Shelley, and the idyll, Daisy: 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington, 
On the turf and on the spray; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the Daisy-flower that day!¢ 


Hilaire Belloc has also written poetry about this quiet corner 
of the South Downs. 

The sons of St. Norbert have also been active in British 
India since the year 1923, when at the request of the archbishop 
of Madras they took the mission and district of Phirangipuram, 
where a minor seminary and high school was built. In 1929, 
Rome assigned to the Norbertines a new district made up of 
part of the diocese of Allahabad and the diocese of Nagpur. 
This district, called Jubbulpore, was entrusted to the White 
Canons when Archbishop Mooney of Detroit was Papal Dele- 
gate to India. Containing five and a half million souls, it 
covers an area about as large as the State of Wisconsin, and is 
situated in the heart of India — midway between Bombay and 
Calcutta. When the Norbertines arrived they found in Jubbul- 
pore a church, two high schools, and a convent; in the outlying 
districts there were four churches, one high school, an orphan- 
age, and six stations. 

On June 18, 1932, three years after their arrival, Jubbulpore 
was made a Prefecture Apostolic, and the following year Mon- 
signor Ignatius Dubbelman, O. Praem., was elevated to the 
dignity of Prefect Apostolic. The 1941 diocesan report reads 
as follows: 


Churches: 6 with seating capacity of over 400, and 6 of 
less than 400. 

Chapels: 13 with resident priest and 79 without. 

Priests: 18 Norbertines, 1 Jesuit, 1 native priest. 


6. Stanley B. James, ‘Pilgrim Paths — Storrington,” in St. Rita’s 
Good Counsel (New York, 1929), 5:6, 9, 47. 
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Brothers: 4 Norbertine laybrothers. 

Sisters: 64 (Sisters of St. Joseph, Catechist Sisters, Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of Mary, with a number of native members). 

Catechists: 40, trained from the Ranchi diocese. 

Masters: 112, trained from Ranchi. 

Dispensaries: 11, handling 34,000 cases during 1941. 

Orphanages: 5 (69 boys and 159 girls). 

Grade schools: for boys, 89, with 3,014 pupils, 2,684 of 
whom are heathen; for girls, 5, with 497 pupils, of whom 
184 are heathen. 

Intermediate schools: for boys, 5, with 144 pupils; for girls, 
4, with 162 pupils. 

High schools: for boys, 1, with 22 pupils; for girls, 2, 
with 28 pupils. 

In Canada the Order of St. Norbert is represented in the 
archdiocese of Vancouver, and in the diocese of Nelson, where 
priests are engaged in parish work. 
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NORBERTINE HOUSES IN EIRE 


aries and devout laity carried it strong and glowing to 

America, Australia, and throughout the world within the 
last century and a half, is a glorious chapter in the annals of 
the Church. From the days of St. Patrick, through prosperity 
and pain — times when the Irish missionaries were known for 
their zeal and culture in every country of Europe, times of suf- 
fering under the Norse invaders, times of the Penal Code, the 
Great Famine, and Easter Sunday, times of the Republic — 
the Isle of Saints has held fast and spread abroad her belief 
in “the promises of Christ.” 

There is a part of this story which, although of less im- 
portance in the pages of history, is a source of pride and joy 
among the members of the Order of St. Norbert. From the 
twelfth century to the middle of the seventeenth, or until the 
common religious life became an utter impossibility, there were 
no fewer than eleven abbeys and priories of canons and canon- 
esses carrying on the spirit of Norbertine life in Ireland. The 
first foundation was made at Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim, in 
1180, and was dedicated to the Holy Cross under the patronage 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. There followed not long after, 
Holy Trinity Abbey, Tuam; St. Mary’s Priory, Ballymore, Co. 
Westmeath; St. John’s Abbey, Galway; Holy Trinity Priory, 
Attymas, “‘between the mountains called the Curlew and the 
Bralew in the barony of Tirreragh’; Holy Trinity Priory, Kil- 
ross, Co. Sligo; St. Mary’s Priory, Kilnamanagh, Co. Galway; 
Holy Trinity Priory, Killenatrinody, Co. Mayo; and Holy 
Trinity Priory, Loch Uachtair, Co. Cavan. Of these, four were 
founded by a member of the learned family of the O’Mulconrys 
— Clarus MacMoaillin, and he was indeed an illustrious patron. 
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Once again in our own times, the Norbertines have returned 
to catry on their apostolic labors in the ancient district of 
Breiffne. Under the patronage of the late Most Reverend 
Patrick Finegan, D.D., Lord Bishop of Kilmore, they estab- 
lished in 1924 the Priory of the Holy Trinity and St. Norbert 
at Kilnacrott, in the parish of Crosserlough, Co. Cavan. 

Although the Order was so widely developed in Ireland 
before the dark days of Queen Elizabeth, no complete account 
of the various houses appeared until the Irish historian, Mr. 
W. H. Grattan Flood, at the request of the late Abbot Martin 
Geudens, O. Praem., finished his researches into the early his- 
tory of the White Canons, which he had begun in 1889. After 
many years of study he published his historical material in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record of December, 1913. With his kind 
permission we are able to reprint here the results of his re- 
search, which will show the role played by the Norbertines 
in Irish history. 

Another excellent source of information is Mr. Philip 
O’Connell’s scholarly book, The Diocese of Kilmore, Its His- 
tory and Antiquities. Besides summarizing the history of all 
the Irish houses, he dwells in particular on the history of Holy 
Trinity Priory on the island of Loch Uachtair (1. e., the Upper 
Lake), its famous founder, its beautiful location, its antiquities, 
and its vicissitudes during the blackest days of Irish history. 
Within its walls the courageous primate of Ireland, Archbishop 
Hugh O'Reilly, presided at the meeting known as the Synod 
of Loch Uachtair, in which the decision was made to keep up 
the struggle for the faith to the bitter end. It was at this house 
that the primate finally passed away, a fugitive from the Puri- 
tan army, in 1652. At one time Loch Uachtair was owned by 
the Dillon family, one of whom was the mother of Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett. 


THE ABBEY OF GOODBURN 


Goodburn, or Woodbourne, was situated on the left bank 
of the River Woodburn, about half a mile west of Carrick- 
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fergus, Co. Antrim, and hence it is sometimes known as the 
Priory of Carrickfergus. Possibly it took its name from the 
river, but it was also known as Drium la Croix (Ridge of the 
Cross), no doubt because of its dedication to the Holy Cross. 
On the invitation of John de Courcy the house was established 
in 1180. In that year ‘““Wilhelmus prior de Cracfergus’’ was one 
of the witnesses to a charter by Sir John de Courcy for Down 
cathedral. The first colony of Norbertines came from the Abbey 
of Dryburgh, in the Border region of Scotland. In 1205, de 
Courcy was compelled to leave Ireland and the priory began to 
decline. However, in 1212, it received a large endowment from 
Sir Alan de Galloway, who had received extensive grants of 
land in Ulster from King John. Shortly afterward it was raised 
to the dignity of an abbey, and was dedicated to the Holy Cross 
under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin. In 1220 the bishop 
of Connor referred to this abbey as holding the important rec- 
tory of St. Nicholas, Carrickfergus, and the chapel of Loughans. 
A certain John was abbot from 1250 to 1260. In 1306 it was 
valued at £41. 5s. 5d. in the papal taxation — a sufficient evi- 
dence of its prosperity in the first decade of the fourteenth 
century. 

At the Dissolution in 1542, the abbot was Gillerath 
MacCaura (a name now represented by Curoe), who, with his 
canons, was allowed to retire to Island Magee. A Franciscan, 
Edmund MacCana, writing in 1640, said that at that time not 
a patticle remained of the Abbey of Woodburn. He added: 
“All the stones of that holy monastery were removed by a 
citizen of Carrickfergus to build a dwelling-house beside the 
walls of the castle....I have met many persons, who when 
boys, saw the aged abbot of that monastery, MacCaura by 
name, but they were not old enough to think of asking to what 
order he belonged.’ 

In addition to the rectory of Carrickfergus, the abbey pos- 
sessed the parishes of Antrim, Kildollagh, Coole in Carmoney, 


1. Edmund MacCana, O. F. M. 
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Ballylinny, and Ballyprior on Island Magee. It was not until 
1594 that Queen Elizabeth granted the abbey to the corporation 
of Carrickfergus. 

Although there are no traces of the abbey, the old mill and 
milldam, a few hundred yards west of the ancient site, are still 
silent reminders of the Norbertines who once dwelt there, and 
the townland of White-Abbey perpetuates one of the former 
holdings of the White Canons. 


THE ABBEY OF TUAM 


The Abbey of Holy Trinity, Tuam, is said to have been 
founded by Richard de Burgo, and is also said to have existed 
under Aedh O’Hession, archbishop of Tuam. Others again 
assert that it was colonized from the Abbey of Steinfeld in 
Eifel, the Rhineland of Prussia. These statements are all in- 
accurate. O’Hession did not receive the pallium as archbishop 
of Tuam till 1152, and was dead in 1161. Richard de Burgo 
did not succeed to the Tuam property till 1216. 

The real facts are that the Norbertines of Tuam were 
colonized from the motherhouse at Prémontré in 1204, the 
foundation being credited to William de Burgo (i. e., the Red), 
who died in 1205 or 1206. Shortly after the confirmation of 
his Connacht estates on September 13, 1215, Richard de Burgo 
endowed the abbey, and procured a safe conduct from King 
Henry III in the years 1216 and 1217 to allow four canons 
to visit the Abbey of Prémontré in order to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the observances and rules of the 
Order. There is still extant an interesting letter from Gervase, 
abbot-general of the Order of Prémontré, written in 1216, to 
Walter, abbot of Vicoyne, telling him about the Irish canons 
from Tuam who had come to the motherhouse, and who not 
only studied the Rule but also carefully copied the ‘“‘Norbertine 
Use” and other manuscripts.? Gervase became bishop of Seez 


2. Epistola LXXIII of Gervase. See Appendix, pages 261-262. 
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in 1220 and his correspondent, Walter, was abbot of Vicoyne 
from 1211 till 1229. 

From the Annals of Loch Cé we learn that Gillachrist 
O’Lachtnan, abbot of Holy Trinity, Tuam, was drowned in 
the Irish Sea in 1251, probably during a storm. 

On August 20, 1578, this abbey’s possessions were, in a 
most unusual way, given by Queen Elizabeth to the town of 
Athenry. Two years later, on November 20, 1580, the last 
abbot, John Kieran, was martyred at Dublin, with three others, 
namely, Gelasius O’Cullenan, O. Cist., Hugh Mulhern, O. Cist., 
and Eoghan Cronin. 

Through correspondence with Dr. Thomas B. Castello, 
Tuam, Co. Galway, the author was informed that the walls of 
Tuam Abbey were demolished in 1791 to build a new rectory 
for Dean Burton. This is the present Protestant deanery. Dr. 
Castello further states that, according to an old tradition, the 
material of the abbey ruins was used in the building of cottages 
on the adjacent Galway Road. The land of the abbey remained 
“church land” until after the Disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church in 1869. Later it changed hands a few times. In 1916 
it was the property of William Sheely, brother-in-law of the 
Most Reverend Dr. Higgins, auxiliary bishop of Tuam. 


THE PRIORY OF BALLYMORE 


St. Mary’s Priory, Ballymore, Co. Westmeath, for Norber- 
tine canonesses, was founded by Walter de Lacy in 1218. 
Owing to various causes, Ballymore was abandoned by the 
Norbertine nuns in 1470, and some years later, about 1475, it 
was acquired by the Austin canons. We learn from the Calendar 
of Papal Registers that Cornelius O’Casey was appointed prior 
on March 10, 1479. The priory was officially dissolved on 
May 28, 1541. 


3. Many interesting excerpts from the famous Azmales are printed 
in the Appendix, pages 275-278. 
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THE ABBEY OF ANNAGHDOWN 


St. John the Baptist Abbey, De Cella Parva, Annaghdown, 
was founded about the year 1220. Five years later Donald, one 
of the canons, took the archdeanery of Annaghdown, which 
fact is recorded in the Papal Registers. In 1247 Thomas 
O’Malley, abbot of this house, to whom papal commissions 
were addressed in 1227-1238, was appointed bishop of the 
diocese. The ancient episcopal seat of Enach Duin or Annagh- 
down stretched along the shores of Loch Corrib. In the reign 
of Queen Mary it was united with the diocese of Tuam. Patrick 
O’Duffy was abbot in 1428. His successor was Thomas 
O’Malley, and he in turn was followed by Maurice MacEgan 
in 1434. 

Mervyn Archdall in his Momasticon Hibernicum (1786) 
describes St. Mary’s Abbey “de Portu Patrum,” Annaghdown, 
as an ‘““Abbey for White Canons of the Order of Prémontré,”’ 
but this is an error, as the Papal Registers leave no room for 
doubt. St. Mary’s was an abbey of the Austin canons. 

The Abbey of St. John became sadly impoverished toward 
the close of the fifteenth century, and it disappeared at the 
suppression of the monasteries. 


THE ABBEY OF LOCH CE 


The fair Loch Cé, largest and most beautiful of the lakes 
wholly belonging to the County of Roscommon, is formed by 
the Boyle River, which flows out of Loch Gara and is aug- 
mented in its course by several tributary streams from the Cur- 
lew Mountains. From Loch Cé, the Boyle passes through the 
Oakport lakes into the Shannon, above the town of Carrick. 
Loch Cé is about six miles in length and three in width. 

It was upon an island in Loch Cé, where St. Columbkille 
had a religious house centuries before, that Clarus MacMoaillin 
O’Mulconry, archdeacon of Elphin (Tuam) and one of the 
greatest of Irish builders in the thirteenth century, built the 
Abbey of the Holy Trinity in 1225. It was colonized from the 
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motherhouse at Prémontré, and from the beginning was the 
most important of all the Irish houses. From it, under the 
zealous patronage of the illustrious cleric, three other houses 
of prayer branched out: the Priories of the Holy Trinity at Loch 
Uachtair, at Attymas, and at Kilross. 


Clarus MacMoaillin O’Mulconry was a member of the fam- 
ily which made up the royal tribe of Connacht, whose territory 
was co-extensive with the present diocese of Elphin. Somewhere 
within this district he was born during the last quarter of the 
twelfth century. The ancient church of which he became arch- 
deacon had been founded by St. Patrick and was the oldest 
ecclesiastical foundation in that part of Ireland. 

That Clarus MacMoaillin was held in esteem by the English 
and Irish as well, is evident from the accounts of the predatory 
expedition of 1235 in the Annals of Loch Ce: 


A great hosting by the Foreigners of Erinn, who were 
assembled by Richard, son of William Burk; and they 
went across Ath-Luain [Athlone] to Rox-Comain 
{Roscommon}, when Rox-Comain was burned by 
them; and they went from thence to Oilfinn [Elphin}, 
and burned the great church of Oilfinn; and they pro- 
ceeded from thence to the monastery of Ath-da-laarc 
on the Buill [Boyle River}. ... And they went on the 
night of Trinity Sunday to the monastery of Buill 
{Boyle Abbey}; and his soldiers attacked the monas- 
tery and broke open the sacristy; and all its valuable 
things, and its Mass-chalices and Altar-clothes were 
taken out of it....4 


It is clear from these accounts that the marauders were not 
troubled by scruples of conscience when it came to the de- 
struction of churches and plundering. Yet when they reached 
Trinity Island in Loch Cé, their warlike character underwent a 
remarkable transformation. The Azma/s continue the narrative: 


4, Annals of Loch Cé, Hennessy’s Edition, 1:321; quoted by 
O’Connell in History of Kilmore, 256. 
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The Foreigners of Erinn, however, and the Justiciary 
afforded a general protection and friendly shelter to 
Clarus MacMoaillin, archdeacon of Oilfinn, and to 
the canons of the Trinity Island; and the Justiciary 
himself, and the chiefs of the English of Ireland went 
to see that place, and to pray there, and to show 
respect to it, in honor of the Holy Trinity.’ 


After a life of remarkable activity Clarus passed away in 
the year 1251, and was buried in the church of the Abbey of 
Loch Cé. The Aznals give an unusually detailed account of 
his life and death, the longest passage of which is in Latin 
rather than in the ordinary Gaelic: 


Clarus MacMoaillin, archdeacon of Elphin, a man 
prudent and discreet, who kept his flesh attenuated by 
prayer and fasting, who defended the poor orphans, 
who waited for the crown of patience, who suffered 
persecution from many for the sake of justice; the 
venerable founder of the monasteries of the Holy 
Trinity throughout Ireland, especially the founder of 
the Monastery of the Holy Trinity of Loch Cé, where 
he selected his place of sepulture; there he rested in 
Christ, on the Saturday before Pentecost Sunday [in 
the year 1251}; may the Almighty God in heaven be 
propitious to his soul, whom he served in the world, 
in whose honor he built the church of Renduin [Ran- 
down, peninsula of the fort} and the Monastery of 
the Holy Trinity in Loch Uachtair; the church of the 
Holy Trinity of Ath-Moige, also the church of the 
Holy Trinity at Cill-Rais.° 


Under the same year, 1251, both the Annals of Boyle and 
the Annals of Clonmacnoise record the death of Clarus. The 
annalist of Boyle Abbey must have held him in high esteem for 
at the end of the account he writes: “for whose soul let who- 
ever reads this book say a Pater Noster.” 


5. Ibid., 256-7. 
6. For the original Latin, see Appendix, page 276. 
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A number of events in the later history of Loch Cé Abbey 
have been recorded. Donogh O’Moore, bishop of Elphin, re- 
tired to this abbey before his death, in 1231, ‘through love of 
God and for Clarus MacMoaillin.” It was endowed by Mur- 
togh MacDermot, chieftain of Moylurg, who died in 1237. 
Two years later Lassarina, daughter of Cathal Croadraig 
O’Conor, and wife of O’Donnell, gave a half-townland of her 
marriage dowry, namely Rosbeirne, near the mouth of the 
Ballysodare River, Co. Sligo, to the White Canons of Loch 
Cé, “in honor of the Holy Trinity and the Blessed Virgin.” 
Gilla Isu Mac an Liathamach O’Conor, who was abbot from 
1260 to 1284, was appointed bishop of Elphin, but, though 
he was consecrated as such, his appointment was annulled, and 
he continued to rule Loch Ceé till his death. 

To this same abbey belonged also a famous Irish poet, 
Philip O’Daly. Speaking of the influences of the Irish writers 
on the religious literature of mediaeval Europe, Dr. Robin 
Flower, the learned deputy-keeper of the Irish manuscripts in 
the British Museum, says that ‘although the Franciscans played 
a predominant part in the propagation of this literature, the 
Augustinians and Premonstratensians too, took a part in it.... 
Philip O’Daly turned the passion of St. Margaret into a cante- 
fable of the approved Irish type, and other texts have their 
style improved out of reason by the lavish addition of allitera- 
tive adjectives. The only known authors of this type are the 
Premonstratensian Philip O’Daly and the Augustinian Mag 
Raidhin, author of the life of John the Divine, both Roscom- 
mon men.’ This Irish poem on St. Margaret is in the Egerton 
MS 1781 f. 49b.8 

“The last abbot of Trinity Island, Loch Cé, Eugene O’Mul- 
kerin, suffered a martyr’s death. History records that he, to- 
gether with Gelasius O’Cullenan, abbot of Boyle, were for the 
Catholic faith, by order of Lord Grey, the Deputy catholico 


7. Dr. Robin Flower, Ireland and Mediaeval Europe (London, 
1927), 21. 
8. Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts, in the British Museum, 2:531. 
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sanguine nunquam expletus prorex, condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered on the common gallows outside the city 
of Dublin. On their way to the scaffold, five hundred heretics 
were converted to the Catholic faith by the sight of their 
constancy. They were hanged in Dublin on November 21, 
1584. So joyous were they amidst all their sufferings that even 
their enemies who stood around declared they were more like 
angels than men. Many Catholics there present gathered up 
their blood, and kept it and their habits as relics.” 


THE PRIORY OF GALWAY 


St. Mary’s Priory, Galway, in the ancient diocese of Annagh- 
down, was founded as a branch house of Holy Trinity, Tuam, 
about the year 1235. This abbey has also been confounded with 
St. Mary’s de Portu Patrum, inasmuch as Galway formed part 
of the diocese of Annaghdown till the year 1484, when the 
wardenship of Galway was created by Donogh O’Murray, arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and confirmed by Pope Innocent VIII. It 
has even been described as “the nunnery founded by St. Brendan 
for his sister Briga,” and is said to have “come under the 
Nunnery of Clonard before 1195.” 

The revenue became so meagre and attenuated that the 
priory had to be given up in 1478, and two years later the 
parent house at Tuam gave it over to the Dominican friars, 
who were confirmed in its possession by an apostolic brief of 
Pope Innocent VIII, dated December 4, 1488. 


THE PRIORY OF ATTYMAS 


Holy Trinity Priory, Attymas (Attmoighe or Killamoy), 
was founded by Clarus MacMoaillin O’Mulconry, as an off- 
shoot of Loch Cé, in 1238. It was also known as Killeen from 
the Killeen in Glendaduff townland, parish of Attymas, diocese 
of Achonry. It owned the rectory of Attymas, the townland of 


9. Msgr. Kelly, An Abbey-Town of Ireland (Dublin, 1901), 47. 
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Carrownecargy, or Carrick, and Drumscoloig, or Drum. De- 
scribed as “between the mountains called the Curlew and the 
Bralew, in the barony of Tirreragh,” it was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to Robert Harrison in 1594. Whether this meant that 
it came to an end at that time is uncertain, since the official 
granting of an abbey did not necessarily mean that the canons 
left without a struggle. Harrison was to pay a yearly rent 
of 13s. 4d. 


THE PRIORY OF KILROSS 


Holy Trinity Priory, Kilross, Co. Sligo, was also established 
through the munificence of Clarus MacMoaillin O’Mulconry, 
about the year 1235. The founder made it dependent upon 
the Abbey of Loch Cé. Like the possessions of Loch Cé and 
Attymas, the Priory of Kilross was given by Queen Elizabeth 
to Robert Harrison in 1594. The grant included “‘Kilrasse with 
the island of Innisheskilleghan, and a third part of the tithes,” 
at a rent of 20s. 


THE Priory OF LOCH UACHTAIR 


The Priory of Holy Trinity was established by Archdeacon 
Clarus O’Mulconry in the year 1237 on an island in Loch 
Uachtair in the diocese of Kilmore and the parish of the same 
name. It is situated today about six miles west of Cavan town 
in the midst of Breiffne’s most imposing scenic surroundings. 
The district around it may be regarded as the very heart of the 
diocese of Kilmore. St. Feidhlimidh, patron of the diocese, 
who flourished in the sixth century, lived here his life of prayer 
and great austerity. 

Statements concerning the foundation of this house are 
given in the Aznals of the Four Masters, the Annals of Clon- 
macnoise, the Annals of Boyle, and the Annals of Loch Cé and 
in the O’Reilly Pedigree. When the priory was about to decline 
in 1249, it was galvanized into new life through the generosity 
of a member of this famous clan, Cathal O'Reilly. He granted 
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the canons the whole of Trinity Island in pure and per- 
petual alms.’? After this gift was presented, more canons were 
brought to the island from Loch Cé shortly before Christmas 
of the same year. 

Trinity Island in Loch Uachtair is a fairly large one, meas- 
uring in modern times about one hundred twenty-three acres. 
In mediaeval times, however, before a great drainage project 
was inaugurated, it measured only seventy acres. The ancient 
waterline can still be traced, since in its days of glory the land 
was utilized to the water's edge. 

The benefactor of the priory, Cathal O'Reilly, was an im- 
portant person in Northwest Ireland. He was the lord of 
Muintir Maolmordha, that is, chieftain of all the O'Reilly ter- 
ritory. In 1226 he makes his first appearance in the pages of 
history when he utterly demolished the castle of Kilmore. The 
castle is believed to have been a Norman one; its ancient moat 
still remains. Six years later there is record of a great over- 
running and plundering of the island in Loch Uachtair. Special 
mention is made of the fact that the marauders killed ‘‘the best 
white steed that was in Erin.” The O’Reillys were always fa- 
mous for their cavalry. In 1233 the O'Reilly territory was again 
invaded, but this time Cathal O’Reilly overtook and completely 
routed the invaders in the battle of Maoin-crann-chaoin. In 
1249, as we have already seen, he endowed Holy Trinity Priory 
with the land necessary for its continued existence. In the fol- 
lowing year Cathal himself undertook an expedition against 
the O’Neills of Tyrone, but without success. He was finally 
slain in the great battle of Magh Sleacht, a disastrous day for 
his clan. Tradition tells how his body was conveyed to the 
priory from the battlefield and after due honor and ceremony 
was laid to rest in the priory church. 

From its foundation onward for centuries, Trinity Priory 
carried on its peaceful monastic life free from any exciting 
events. Its meagre records are wholly lacking in anything ap- 
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proaching the sensational. Of the daily life of the community, 
how the canons reclaimed the soil, tilled the fields, studied, and 
taught, we can only infer that the usual procedure was followed. 

In 1390, John O’Cullinan was prior; John O’Sheridan suc- 
ceeded him in 1410. On February 11, 1427, Pope Martin V 
granted an indulgence of three years and three quarantines to 
all who should contribute to the repair of the priory church of 
Holy Trinity at Loch Uachtair and devoutly visit the church 
on the feast of the Assumption. In 1444 Fergal O’Sheridan 
was confirmed to the priory by Pope Eugene IV, owing to the 
resignation of John O’Sheridan. In 1542 Rory MacDermot, 
abbot of Loch Cé, was commendatory prior of Loch Uachtair, 
which position he held until his death in 1568. 

The vicissitudes of the priory were very closely connected 
with those of the O’Reillys, whose great castle of Loch Uach- 
tair lay a short distance away on what is said to be an artificial 
island. Its ruins testify to its former strength. It was probably 
built by Cathal O’Reilly before he became the benefactor of the 
Norbertines. Besides being a fortress, strongly garrisoned, the 
castle was the principal dwelling-place of the O’Reilly chief-_ 
tains and their families. Most likely the priory church served 
as the place of worship for the inhabitants of the castle, who 
came to it by boat. The White Canons also must have assisted 
in the education of the young scions of the clan. 

After the regime of Rory MacDermot, the fortunes of the 
religious declined rapidly. The priory was singled out for 
confiscation two years later, but was leased to Hugh O'Reilly, 
then chief of the district, who hoped to allow it to continue 
functioning. “It is obvious that the chief of the O’Reilly’s did 
not formally cooperate in the work of confiscation. The monas- 
tery had remained under the protection of the family from its 
foundation in 1237 until clouds began to hover around it in 
1570. In a last desperate effort to save it Hugh O'Reilly took 
over the custody of its possessions for the time being with a 
view to returning them to the owners when the storm had 
blown over and happier days had arrived. He thought it likely 
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that, under his protection, the Premonstratensians would be 
allowed to continue in occupation of the monastery. . . . The de- 
vice he adopted was not an uncommon one in the Penal times 
in Ireland.’ 

O’Reilly’s hopes, of course, were vain. He finally lost heart 
and did not keep up the payments on the lease. In 1586 it was 
leased to Sir Lucas Dillon, Chief Baron, for a period of 60 
years. The Dillon family retained possession until the Crom- 
wellian warts. By an order dated May 19, 1666, Luke Dillon 
was dispossessed and the island became the property of Earl 
Anglesey. Its dissolution was then an accomplished fact. 

An interesting contemporary account of the priory and its 
surroundings was written by Monsignor Massari, secretary of 
the illustrious Rinuccini, the nuncio sent by Pope Innocent X 
to help and encourage the Irish Catholics in their hour of dire 
distress. Monsignor Massari stayed some time in Cavan at 
Loch Uachtair castle, and in July, 1646, he visited Trinity 
Island. He wrote his description many years later in Italy. 

“T landed at the one called Holy Island where, in the an- 
cient church of a ruined monastery of the Cistercians [s7c} or 
Canons Regular, I found in a corner many painted and gilt 
images of saints carved in wood. These were now lying exposed 
to wind and rain, having been overturned by the heretics, who 
dominated the district. If I remember aright, there was a 
Crucifix, with statues of the Blessed Virgin and Child in her 
arms, of St. Patrick, St. Catherine, the Magdalen, and three 
other Saints. Tenderly and with tears I kissed them all, crying 
out with a loud voice: How long would God allow them to lie 
there abandoned and despised? The inhabitants assembled to 
see me; and bewailing the ruin and outrage done to the sacred 
images, we raised them up and placed them in more becoming 
places, pouring out our prayers before them that they would 
prosper the arms and the holy cause of the Confederate Cath- 
olics by imploring God to grant them continued victories. Fi- 
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nally, all went on their knees and asked my blessing, which I 
granted to them by the authority given me by the Nuncio. On 
leaving the church, I came on a well of clearest water which, 
as many of the islanders told me, had been miraculously dis- 
covered in the days of a saintly abbot, when his monks were 
suffering greatly for want of water. Producing a silver cup 
which I always carried with me, so as to avoid the usage of 
that country, by which all drink from the same vessel at parties 
and banquets, each one as a rule leaving part of the wine or 
beer undrunk in token of affection or confidence, I devoutly 
drank some of that water. All were touched by this act, and 
each one drank of the water, not only out of devotion to the 
place and to the well, but also, as I believe, because I had 
tasted of it. 

“I found the inhabitants well instructed in the doctrines of 
our holy faith, and I afforded them all great consolation by the 
distribution of some hundreds of blessed medals, which I had 
brought with me for the soldiers.’’!? 

It is clear that, although Monsignor Massari found the 
abbey and church in ruins, the island was well inhabited at that 
time and the canons were apparently carrying on their labors 
among the people, since he says that education was not neg- 
lected. 

In 1653 the island was occupied by English Puritan soldiers, 
the native population was routed, and the venerable monastery 
in its solitude was finally abandoned to ruin and decay. 

Today there are many ruins and tombs existing there, and 
a movement is being carried on to have it turned into a national 
monument, so that excavations can be made. 


THE PRIORY OF KILNAMANAGH 


St. Mary’s Priory, Kilnamanagh, was founded as a cell of 
St. John the Baptist’s, de Cella Parva, Annaghdown, in 1260. 
It is situated in the townland of Abbeytown, parish of Donagh- 
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patrick (the old church of the parish of Sruithir in Muintir 
Murcadha, diocese of Tuam) and owes its foundation to the 
Hacketts, lords of the district. It occupied the site of an ancient 
Celtic monastery. In 1400 Pope Boniface IX granted an indul- 
gence in favor of this priory, and in 1428 Pope Martin V 
issued a similar indulgence. 

After the Dissolution, the priory and its possessions were 
granted to Lord Clanrickard, including the rectory of Kilna- 
managh, sixty-eight acres of land with common pasture, and 
sixty acres of pasture near the priory. “Abbeytown”’ as a place- 
name is a reminder of the White Canons, but only a fragment 
of the church still survives. 


KILLENATRINODY PRIORY 


Killenatrinody, or Holy Trinity Priory, Co. Mayo, was 
founded for Norbertine nuns and was subject to the Abbey 
of Loch Cé. This “‘little church of the Holy Trinity” was also 
known as Temple-na-calliaghdoo, and it is now represented 
by Killeen townland, in the parish of Kilbride, in Tirawley, 
diocese of Killala. 

At the Dissolution it was found to be possessed of a house 
and a small quarter of land adjoining, and in 1594 was granted 
to Robert Harrison, from whom it passed, two years later, to 
William Taaffe. 

The only traces of any member of the Norbertine Order in 
Ireland after the glorious martyrdom of John Kieran, abbot 
of Holy Trinity, Tuam, in 1580, are the signatures of John 
Dooley who, in 1650, subscribes himself ““Abbot of Kilna- 
managh” (Dr. Dooley was vicar-general of Tuam from 1651 
to 1661), and of Bernard O’Beirne, archdeacon of Elphin and 
abbot of Loch Cé, whose name appears among those present 
at the Synod of Tuam in January, 1690. 

Occupied with English and continental affairs, Henry VIII, 
in the beginning of his reign, had bestowed but little attention 
on Ireland, although her complete subjugation was the dream 
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of his life. By Henry’s orders, steps had been taken in 1536 to 
secure the approval of Parliament for the suppression of the 
monasteries, but both the spiritual and lay peers offered strenu- 
ous opposition. In October, 1537, however, an act was passed 
for the suppression of nineteen religious houses.'? About the 
same time, urgent appeals were sent to Cromwell by Arch- 
bishop Browne (a creature of Henry, having received his com- 
mission from the king without reference to the pope, and hav- 
ing been consecrated by Cranmer) and others, requesting that 
a commission should be issued instantly for the suppression of 
the monasteries and convents. This commission came in April, 
1539, and the only charges made against the religious in this 
document were “adherence to their own superstitious cere- 
monies, to the worship of idols and to the Roman Pontiff.” A 
month later, Alen, Brabazon, and Cowley were appointed to 
survey and evaluate the revenues of the dissolved monasteries. 
Still, the Reformation had so far made little if any progress 
in Ireland, and apparently the bishops, clergy, and laity were 
strong on the side of Rome. 

In 1541, however, Henry, who like his predecessors had 
been the Lord of Ireland, was given the higher title of King 
by an Anglo-Irish Parliament. This same Parliament passed 
the Act of Supremacy by which Henry was invested with spir- 
itual jurisdiction likewise, and, in place of the pope, was pro- 
claimed head of the Church. It was agreed that the monarch 
should be styled “Henry VIII, by the Grace of God King of 
England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and of 
the Church of England, and also of Ireland, on earth the 
Supreme Head.” 

As the proctors of the clergy refused to agree to this meas- 
ure, the irate monarch deprived them of the right of voting, 
and in revenge confiscated church lands and suppressed mon- 
asteries, in some cases persecuting their inmates, in others send- 
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ing them forth homeless and destitute. The Irish people re- 
mained loyal to their clergy, however, and thus there originated 
the general persecution of Catholics in Ireland, during which 
the Norbertine Order lost all of its monasteries. _ 

After four hundred years the Order of St. Norbert has re- 
turned to Ireland and has one priory in the diocese of Kilmore, 
Co. Cavan. The Official Catholic Directory furnishes the fol- 
lowing information: 


Kilnacrott. Canons Regular, Premonstratensian, Priory of 
the Holy Trinity and of St. Norbert. Kilnacrott, 
Co. Cavan, Very Rev. P. C. D’hoine, C. R. P., 
Prior.” 


15. The fathers in England as well as in Ireland use the initials 
“C.R.P.” (Canon Regular Premonstratensian) rather than the 
“O. Praem.” which is in general use in other countries. 
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NORBERTINE ABBEYS IN SCOTLAND 
AND WALES 


ing the lifetime of its founder, St. Norbert, in 1125. The 

foundation was made at Soulseat (Sedis Animarum) 
near Stranaer in Galloway by Fergus, Laird of Galloway, with 
the permission and encouragement of King David I (1124- 
1154), of whom a modern historian says that at no period of 
her history has Scotland ever stood relatively so high in the 
scale of nations as during the reign of this monarch. There were 
eventually five abbeys and one cathedral priory, Whithorn, in 
the kingdom during the Middle Ages. The abbeys were Dry- 
burgh, Fearne, Holywood, Soulseat, and Tongeland. Although 
the Liber S. Mariae de Dryburgh has been printed by the Ban- 
natyne Club (1847), little documentary material for the other 
abbeys is available. The few documents which survived the 
destruction and dispersion of the Knoxian revolt are mostly 
in private hands. 


| Norbertine Order was introduced into Scotland dur- 


THE ABBEY OF DRYBURGH 


The beautifully situated Abbey of St. Mary at Dryburgh 
was founded from Alnwick Abbey in Northumberland by Hugh 
de Morville, constable of Scotland, under King David I. Upon 
his retirement from office, Hugh himself received the white 
habit and lived with the canons until his death. The foundation 
was made in 1152 after the buildings had been erected on a 
sweeping curve of the Tweed River, not far from the Cistercian 
Abbeys of Melrose. King David, who descended from the old 
line of Saxon kings of England, gave much encouragement to 
the introduction of Norman and English ways of life during 
his reign. 
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This abbey is described and its place in the history of Scot- 
land interpreted by the late Ralph Adams Cram, in his Ruined 
Abbeys of Great Britain, and with his kind permission the 
story is here given in full. 

“With Melrose Abbey may be linked another abbey, the 
Premonstratensian Monastery of Dryburgh, partly because of 
its geographical propinquity, partly because of its foundation 
under the patronage of the same royal saint, King David, partly 
from its close association with Melrose in the love and de- 
votion of Sir Walter Scott, who reverenced Melrose, but lies 
buried in Dryburgh, partly for the reason that the latter house 
is one of the few in Scotland that is not insulted by ‘squatter 
sovereignty. Dryburgh, utter ruin that it is, and small and 
modest as it was in its best estate, is a thing of pure beauty, 
lapped in thick verdure, tenderly cherished by its present pro- 
prietor G. O. H. E. S. Erskine, Esquire.’ 


“The approach is just what it should be: a walk or drive 
from Melrose or St. Boswell’s through quiet country lanes, a 
passage of the Tweed by the long, unstable footbridge, a 
plunge into a forest, a sudden outcoming into a sunny little 
glade where, ringed by great oaks and submerged in an ever- 
lasting peace, all that is left of Dryburgh basks in the sun. It is 
not supremely important architecturally: nothing remains of 
the church but the east wall, with three aisle-bays at the angle, 
the gable of the south transept, a fragment of that to the north, 
and the lower stages of the west wall. The conventual build- 
ings are better preserved, the eastern range being nearly intact, 
while the cloister is clearly marked by standing walls. The re- 
fectory, which in monasteries of this order lay parallel to the 
church, is gone, all but portions of its undercroft and its beau- 
tiful west end with the delicate rose window. The easterly 
buildings, including the chapterhouse and the frater, are early 
transitional Norman, the church a fine North version of what 
in the South would be called ‘Early English’, the refectory 
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early fourteenth century, evidently dating from the rebuilding 
made necessary by the visitation of Edward II after Bannock- 
burn. The earlier work is probably a part of the original con- 
struction provided for by Hugo de Morville, Lord Lauderdale, 
and his wife Beatrix de Beauchamp, in 1150. Why or when the 
new church was built we do not know; but it is a fine, strong 
piece of early Gothic, consistently differentiated from the con- 
temporary work in England. It is particularly interesting in 
that it shows how the Scotch clung to the round arch long after 
the rest of their work had been thoroughly Gothic; not only is 
the thirteenth-century door of the monks round-arched, though 
with purely Gothic mouldings and capitals, but the fourteenth- 
century west door, built after the burning of the abbey by 
Richard II, in 1385, is the same. Nowhere in Great Britain did 
Gothic builders attach any particular sanctity to the pointed 
arch, and in Scotland especially, arches of all possible center- 
ings were used at will.... 

“The name of Dryburgh has been associated with those of 
many men eminent in their day: Abbot Oliver, royal ambassa- 
dor to England; Canon Patrick, poet and man of letters; Ralph 
of Strode, the friend of Chaucer and lusty antagonist of Wicliff; 
Chaucer himself, who lived here for a time; and finally, during 
the early sixteenth century, a line of commendators, some of 
whom were less infamous than the general run of these royal 
bloodsuckers, who were responsible for the ruin and fall of 
monasticism in Scotland. Of the first of these, Andrew Forman, 
no good can be said, except that he was a clever, profligate and 
unscrupulous diplomat. He rivalled even Wolsey as a pluralist, 
and ruin followed his footsteps wherever they fell, in abbey 
or cathedral. Ogilvie and Hamilton followed, the latter a nat- 
ural son of Lord Hamilton, father of the Earl of Arron; and 
finally came James Stuart, who tried in vain to stem the tide 
of simony, sacrilege and depredation that was engulfing the 
Scottish church. 

“The end came in 1545. A year before that choice aggre- 
gation, Sir Ralph Eure, Sir George Bowes, and Sir Brian Lay- 
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ton, at the head of the invading English army had burned 
Dryburgh town and laid waste a great area of fertile country. 
This action so charmed Henry VIII, that he promised Eure and 
Layton a feudal grant of the land they had devastated; there- 
upon Archibald Douglass, Earl of Angus, true to the spirit of 
his great house, promised ‘to write the deed of investiture upon 
their skins with sharp pens and bloody ink’. And he did so in 
a year, for there fell one of those acts of retribution that 
brighten the pages of history. Back again on their evil errand 
to make good their title to their new estates, Eure and Layton, 
with three thousand mercenaries, fifteen hundred English foot, 
and a few hundred disaffected Scots, swept down through the 
lowlands, burned Melrose, Kelso, Dryburgh, and four more 
abbeys, sixteen castles, five great towers, two hundred and 
forty-three villages, etc., and so turned homeward with light 
hearts. But a just fate lay waiting them on the field of Ancrum 
Moor. There they were confronted by the fearless Earl of 
Angus, Norman Lesley, and Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch. 
Eure and Layton attacked desperately, but the Scottish lancers 
bore down their men, the lowlanders went over to their own 
people, Eure and Layton were slain in the field and the entire 
English force put to utter rout.... {But} it was too late to 
save the great abbeys that were the pride of Scotland....’ 

Mr. Egerton Beck has found during his studies that the 
Abbey of Dryburgh held at least thirteen parish churches. Six 
of these, Childenchirch, Golyn, Kilrethny, Lauder, Penteland, 
and Saltoun, were in the same diocese as the abbey itself, St. 
Andrew’s. Lanark, Lassedevyne, and Maxton were situated in 
the diocese of Glasgow, and four — Borgue, Sembry, Sowerby, 
and Vogrie— were in Whithorn, or the diocese of Candida 
Casa. 

Some interesting details about these parishes are available. 
Bishop Redman preserved a copy of a document made out by 
David Rallston, prior of Dryburgh and perpetual vicar of the 
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parochial church at ““Gulyn,” on May 30, 1466, at Bruges. By 
means of a promissory note he was arranging for the financing 
of visitations and the licensing of permission to wear rochets 
in the Scotch abbeys. The papers were drawn up before Edward 
Russell, notary public. From them we learn that the church at 
Lanark had two dependent chapels, at Pedyname and Clegern. 
As early as 1184 the abbot and convent at Dryburgh had re- 
ceived the following privilege from Pope Lucius III: “You are 
allowed to place four or at least three of your canons in the 
churches which you hold; one of these canons is to be pre- 
sented to the bishop that he may exercise the care of souls 
and look after things spiritual, while you look after temporal 
matters and the observance of the rules of your order.’ 

In 1242 the bishop of St. Andrew’s gave permission for 
canons to be placed as vicars in all the parishes of his diocese 
which had been appropriated to them. This was confirmed by 
the cathedral chapter. In 1250 the bishop of Glasgow gave 
them permission to serve the churches of Lanark, its chapels, 
and Lassedevyne. The patronage of Maxton had not at that 
time been given to Dryburgh. 

At the time of the Knoxian Revolt, Dryburgh was made a 
temporal lordship and conferred by King James VI (later 
James I of England) on the Earl of Mar, who gave it to his 
third son, ancestor of the Earl of Buchan. James Stuart, of the 
Darnley family, is buried under the high altar, and various 
members of the Buchan family lie in one of the chapels. The 


3. Egerton Beck, ‘“The Churches of the White Canons in Wales 
and Scotland,” in Avmalecta Praemonstratensia (1930), 6:72. From 
Calendar of Petitions to the Pope (Public Record Office): “In paro- 
chialibus vero ecclesiis quas habetis, liceat vobis quatuor vel tres ad 
minus de canonicis vestris ponere, quorum unus diocesano episcopo 
praesentatus ut ei curam animarum committat ita quod ei de spiritu- 
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principal object of interest to visitors is, of course, the tomb of 
Sir Walter Scott in St. Mary’s Aisle, which is part of the north 
transept. His wife and eldest son are also interred there. Scott's 
maternal ancestors, the Haliburtons, at one time owned the 
abbey.* 

Dryburgh Abbey is at the present time a national monu- 
ment. The following is an interesting eyewitness account of 
the presentation of the abbey to the nation. Time makes, in- 
deed, strange companions to be associated with the inhabitants 
of old abbeys. 


“In the month of March, 1918, the Abbey was sold to the 
Right Honouroble Lord Glenconner for the sum of £35,000 
and on 13th May a most interesting ceremony took place within 
the ruined walls of the church. At the request of his lordship 
the Right Reverend Moderators of the Church of Scotland and 
of the United Free Church of Scotland had issued invitations to 
attend a short ceremony and a divine service, to be held at 
Dryburgh on 14th May, 1918. The day was ideal for such a 
purpose. ... When it was about to pass into the possession of 
the Scottish nation, a crowd of 2000 had gathered to witness 
the ceremony. ... Near the spot where the high altar stood in 
the days when the abbots held sway, a small stone communion 
table had been placed for the time by Lord Glenconner’s in- 
structions. Behind this table was hung an old altar-cloth, one 
reputed to have been used centuries earlier in the service of the 
Abbey. Lord and Lady Glenconner, with a few of the local 
ministers and elders, were present, and the Right Reverend Pro- 
fessor Cooper, Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, assisted by his Chaplain, the Rev. J. M. 
Kirkpatrick, minister of St. Bride’s, Glasgow, dispensed Com- 
munion, Within the mouldering chancel walls, roofed by the 
blue vault of heaven, fully twenty persons partook reverently of 
the Sacrament amid circumstances that were in their own way 
unique, as well as intensely significant and impressive. 
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“By 11 o'clock the gate at the Abbey Lodge was thrown 
open, and worshippers from far and near found their way to 
the places arranged for them. The Moderator of the Synod 
of Merse and Teviotdale, with those of the surrounding 
Presbyteries,. appeared early. Later came representatives of 
Edinburgh Town Council, with the Councils and School Boards 
of most of the neighbouring parishes and Border towns; the 
Presidents and members of the Education Institute of Scotland; 
the Edinburgh Branch of the British Medical Association. A 
large and imposing body of Freemasons, headed by the 
Provincial Grand Master of Roxburgh, Peebles, and Selkirkshire 
— Mr. Norman Ballantyne of Ulsta — including deputations 
from several daughter Lodges in Berwickshire, with members 
of the local Good Templar Lodges, followed in procession. The 
children under the School Boards of Mertoun and several other 
parishes with pupils from St. Mary’s School, Melrose, were also 
gathered. ... 

“As the distinguished party (Lord and Lady Glenconner, 
and also the Duke of Atholl) made their way along the narrow 
rustic path, they passed between a double line of members from 
the Border Masonic Lodges, and having entered the Abbey, they 
were met in welcome by the Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, the Moderator of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
and the Bishop of Edinburgh, the vast audience then joining 
with full hearts and voices in the first verse of the National 
Anthem. Already the minister of Mertoun had taken his place 
at the pillar from which the service was to be conducted, await- 
ing a signal to proceed from Lord Glenconner. 

“After a solemn and beautiful prayer for the king had been 
offered, the donor of the magnificent gift... announced the 
presentation of the Abbey to the nation. ‘We are gathered here 
today to mark by an appropriate ceremony the passing of the 
ancient foundation of Dryburgh Abbey from private ownership 
to the possession of the state... . This abbey is a worthy resting- 
place for the body that once sheathed the great soul of Sir 
Balter..." 5) 
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“With a similar display of fine feeling and dignity the Duke 
of Atholl — wearing the uniform of a staff officer, as repre- 
sentative of His Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works — 
gtaciously accepted the Abbey on behalf of the nation, and in 
closing conveyed the thanks of King George to Lord Glenconner 
for his handsome and valuable gift... .’” 


THE ABBEY OF FEARNE 


This abbey (pronounced “fern’’) was situated two miles 
from Sandwick in the highlands of Rosshire; it was founded in 
the reign of Alexander II by the first earl of that county, 
Farquhard. Originally the buildings were made of mud, but 
owing to the ferocity of neighboring clans, the canons were 
forced to move to another place where a better house was 
erected. The first abbot of Fearne, Abbot Malcolm of Galloway, 
“was holden amongis the peepull as a sanct.” 

The abbey was rebuilt in 1338 by William, Earl of Ross, 
and the kirk was “‘theckit’’ (thatched) by Pinlay Ferrer. In 
1387, Abbot John built the dormitory and cloister. During his 
abbacy, on a visit to Flanders perhaps to a General Chapter, he 
purchased a tabernacle and chalice for the altar, and also a 
lectern of brass and an organ. Abbot Thomas MacCulloch com- 
pleted the dormitory in 1486. During the rule of Abbot Mark 
Ross, seven canons went around the country gathering sub- 
scriptions for the rebuilding of the abbey. 

Patrick Hamilton, the ‘‘Protestant protomartyr’’ of Scotland, 
held this abbey at one time im commendam. Whether he so 
held it before or after his studies of Lutheranism in Germany 
is not known. The abbey was granted to Sir Patrick, Baron 
Ganys, in 1598, and annexed to the diocese of Ross in 1617. 


THE ABBEY OF HOLYWOOD 


Holywood Abbey, or Sacrum Nemus, like Dryburgh was 
named for a druidical grove. There are still traces of a temple 


5. Manuel, Dryburgh Abbey, 340ff. 
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two hundred feet in diameter which was in existence before the 
time of St. Comgall. Some historians say that this abbey was 
founded by John, Baron of Kirkconnell; we know for certain 
that he gave it the church of Connell. Others assert that it was 
established by Dergovilla, mother of John Baliol, King of 
Scotland at the close of the thirteenth century, and daughter of 
Alan, Laird of Galloway. 

Very little is known about the history of the house. The 
names of five abbots have come down to us, however: John 
Wrich (1154), Dungall, Archibald Douglass, James (1523), 
and Thomas Cambell. Abbot Dungall swore fealty to Edward 
I in 1296 when that powerful and ambitious king of England, 
whose hope was the union of the Kingdom of Scotland with his 
own, had written to the sheriff of Dumfries, ordering him to 
restore the property to the abbey. King Baliol had been de- 
throned and degraded by Edward, and it seems obvious that the 
restoration of the abbey must have taken place in consequence 
of promises made by the abbot in favor of the English king. 
David II in 1365 granted royal protection and special privileges 
to the abbot and community. 

The abbey is again mentioned in 1568. In that year Abbot 
Thomas Cambell was put to death for having assisted Mary 
Queen of Scots to escape from Lochleven and the murderous 
wrath of John Knox. 

The Abbey of Holywood held five churches in its days of 
prosperity. Besides the abbey kirk, these were at Dunscore, 
Kirkconnell, Penport, and Tynson, all in Dumfrieshire. Holy- 
wood kirk was still used until 1779, at which time it was re- 
built from the ruins of the other buildings. Two of the ancient 
bells of the abbey still “ring in” the Protestant parishioners of 
Holywood to service. One of these bells was blessed by Abbot 
John Wrich. 

We learn from a brief description of this house given in 
the Sacri et Canonici Praemonstratensis Ordinis Annales** that 
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in the beginning of the sixteenth century the whole Scottish 
province of the Order was in open rebellion against the author- 
ity of the General Chapter and had lost its respect even for the 
abbot-general himself. The only exception apparently was the 
abbot of Holywood, Abbot James, who recognized the authority 
and jurisdiction of the Order, from which the others had with- 
drawn on the strength of a privilege which they had surrep- 
titiously obtained from Pope Leo X. In recognition of his faith 
and obedience, the General Chapter of 1523 made him vicar- 
general and entrusted him with the reform of the Scottish 
province after the subjects had been brought into submission 
by order of the Apostolic See. 


THE ABBEY OF SOULSEAT 


Soulseat Abbey, known also by its Latin names, Sedis Ani- 
marum ot Viride Stagnum, was situated about three miles from 
Stanrear. This abbey was founded in the year 1125 by Fergus, 
Laird of Galloway, who himself took the tonsure and the habit 
in a Cistercian monastery. This foundation has been attributed 
by some writers to St. Malachy, archbishop of Armagh. How- 
ever, it is certain that the house was endowed by Fergus, Laird 
of Galloway, with considerable revenue for the support of the 
canons, whom he himself brought there from the mother-abbey 
at Prémontré. The church was dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist. 

This abbey possessed two parish churches, Soulseat itself 
and Kirkmaiden in the Rhins. In 1417 it was noted in a papal 
brief that the vicarage of Kirkmaiden in the Rhins was or- 
dinarily served by a canon of this house. 

The names of five abbots have been preserved: Saul, Quintin 
(1324), Edward (1505), David (1532), Nicholas Gordon, 
and John Johnston. An act of Parliament in 1437 mentions this 
house as one of the “Scotch abbeys not sold at the court of 
Rome.” 
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In a description of the Abbey of Soulseat to be found in 
the Sacri et Canonici Praemonstratensis Ordinis Annales,» the 
condition of the Order in Scotland before the reform of Abbot 
James of Holywood is described. Here it is said that Abbot 
Edward, by order of King Edward IV in 1505, brought the 
Scottish canons back to the Norbertine way of living. They 
apparently had changed the form of the habit, wore rochets 
under their capes, and used black birettas. By order of the king, 
Abbot Edward visited every abbey in the circary and succeeded 
in restoring the old religious habit and discipline. 

In 1568 the abbot and religious of Soulseat Abbey signed 
a bond pledging themselves to fight for Mary Queen of Scots. 
‘Only a few ruins of the ancient abbey are still visible. 


THE ABBEY OF TONGELAND 


This abbey received its name from the fact that it was built 
on the “tongue” of land formed by the junction of the River 
Dee and the Tarrfe in Kirkcudbright. The foundation was 
made under the patronage of Alan, Laird of Galloway. It was 
settled by a colony of canons from Cockersand, Lancashire, per- 
haps early in the thirteenth century. 

Six abbots of Tongeland were important enough in history 
to be recorded in Scottish annals. One of the first abbots was 
named Caducan. Abbot Alexander swore fealty to Edward I 
of England in 1285, and in consequence was put to death with 
several of his religious by the enraged people of Galloway be- 
cause he had sworn allegiance to a foreign king. Nicholas 
Gordon, who lived in the fourteenth century, was rector of the 
Tongeland Academy, vicar-general for the diocese of Dunkeld, 
and editor of the Synodalia Decreta et Collectio Constitutionum. 
He was a man second to none in both learning and piety. 
James Herries was also an author and a Doctor of the Sorbonne. 


Boe elt20: 
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Abbot John Damian was physician to King James IV. And 
finally, David Arnott, in 1509, was chosen bishop of Galloway. 

Robert I granted to this house St. Michael’s Kirk at Balma- 
cross, and David II granted the advowson of Senwick. In 1410 
the abbey held at least two churches, for the abbot and con- 
vent were in that year granted an indult for the union of 
the churches of Senwick and Leswalt, which they served at 
that time. 

Ruins of this abbey still remain near the church of 
Tongeland. 


‘THE CATHEDRAL PRIORY OF WHITHORN 


This priory, also called Candida Casa, constituted the cathe- 
dral chapter of Galloway. From the time of the introduction 
of Christianity into Scotland, Whithorn, of Hwiterne, was the 
ecclesiastical center of that important province. Dom Michael 
Barrett, O. S. B., has published an account of this foundation; 
from his book the following description is taken. 

“The foundation of the See of Galloway dates back to the 
time of St. Ninian, who was consecrated bishop by Pope 
Siricius, and sent to preach the Christian faith in that district 
towards the end of the fourth century. The first stone church 
ever built in the country was that raised by the saint after the 
fashion of the buildings he had seen in Rome. It stood on the 
promontory now known as the Isle of Whithorn, about three 
miles from the town of that name. Its gleaming white walls 
— probably plastered with lime — gained for the humble sanc- 
tuary the name of Whithorn (white house), a designation 
which extended to the surrounding district in later ages, and is 
still perpetuated in the official title of the See of Galloway 
— Candida Casa — as well as in the corrupted form of the old 
Saxon name borne by the town of Whithorn. 

“St. Ninian called his church after St. Martin, the great 
Bishop of Tours, whom he had visited on his way from Rome, 
and who had supplied him with masons for the work; but St. 
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Martin passed to his heavenly reward while they were building 
the church which was destined to become a model of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, and a theological centre for the kingdom of 
the Southern Picts, 

“The original building raised by St. Ninian no longer exists. 
A small chapel, afterwards built on its site, perpetuated its 
memory; some ruins of the latter may still be seen. Another 
church was probably erected by the saint on the spot where the 
remains of the mediaeval cathedral still stand. In this second 
church his body was enshrined after death. 

“It was under the auspices of the devout King David I that 
the see was formally erected. Fergus, Lord of Galloway, 
founded at Whithorn a monastery of Premonstratensians or 
White Canons, in 1143, and these canons were constituted the 
cathedral chapter by the king. 

“The first colony of Premonstratensians came from the 
Abbey of Soulseat. Its Prior, Walter by name, who was ‘ex 
officio’ dean of the Cathedral Chapter, eventually became 
Bishop of Candida Casa. So did Waltet’s successor, Adam, 
who succeeded him as both Prior and Bishop. (Bishop Adam, 
whose works were published in 1659 in Antwerp, and also in 
Migne’s Patrologia Latina, was known throughout Europe for 
his learning and piety.) 

“The cathedral erected in the twelfth century is now in so 
ruinous a condition that it is difficult to determine its style or 
dimensions. The nave, which is the only portion remaining, 
is without aisles and measures about seventy-five feet in length 
and thirty-five in width. The total length of the building must 
have been some two hundred and twenty-five feet, independent 
of the western tower. The church was terminated by a Lady 
Chapel, and there were extensive transepts, for the foundation 
of one of them, in twelfth century architecture, has been laid 
bare in recent years. The tower was surmounted by a steeple 
which fell early in the eighteenth century. Eastern and western 
walls were built to the nave to fit it as a place of worship for 
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the Presbyterian community, and thus the original style of the 
building has been entirely changed. Extensive crypts still exist 
under the choir and eastern portions. The conventual buildings 
must have been of considerable size, but merely traces of their 
ruins, covering a large extent of ground, are now discernible. 

“The glory of Whithorn consisted in the shrine of St. 
Ninian, the apostle of the district. To his tomb flocked crowds 
of pilgrims from England and Ireland as well as from all parts 
of Scotland. So popular was the saint that Whithorn became 
the most famous of the Scottish pilgrimages during the Ages of 
Faith. It needed special legislation after the Reformation to 
curb the expression on the part of the people of their love for 
such shrines; ‘for the second fault, the offenders to suffer the 
pain of death as idolaters’. Such a cruel and iniquitous law 
was the most effectual preventive of the continuance of the 
pilgrimages to Whithorn or any other Scottish shrine. 

“The conventual buildings attached to the cathedral met 
the same fate as those belonging to other religious orders, and 
the church, unsuited to the requirements of Presbyterianism, 
was left to decay. While but a small portion of the building 
was made use of for their purpose, the remainder became, 
as in too many other cases, a mere quarry for building-stone, 
at the mercy of any one who chose to carry off materials for 
his own use. Whatever may have befallen the sacred relics 
enshrined there, we know that at least an arm of St. Ninian 
escaped the wreck of everything sacred, at the disastrous period 
of the Reformation. Such a relic, through the efforts of the 
Countess of Linlithgow, a faithful Catholic, assisted by an ec- 
clesiastic named Alexander Macquarty and also by Father 
Alexander Seton, a Jesuit, was safely conveyed to the Scots 
College at Douai. Its subsequent history, owing to Revolution- 
ary troubles, is unknown. 

“The Diocese of Galloway possessed in the beginning but 
slender revenues, though the offerings of the numerous pilgrims 
to St. Ninian’s tomb contributed largely to its yearly income. 
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James IV, however, annexed to it in 1504 the deanery of the 
Chapel Royal at Stirling, and some years later added the pos- 
sessions of the Abbey of Tongeland, another house of the 
White Canons in Galloway. 

“It is difficult to realise the glories of this once famous 
church, for nothing is left of the fabric but a mere heap of 
ruins, in addition to the little ivy-clad chapel, which represents 
the former nave of the cathedral. Yet in the Middle Ages, 
before heresy stripped it of all its beauty and stateliness, it 
must have witnessed many a gorgeous pageant. The later 
Scottish kings were conspicuous in their devotion to the shrine 
which it contained. James IV made frequent pilgrimages to 
Whithorn during the whole of his reign. The Treasurer's 
Account of his time give many particulars of these visits. Thus 
we learn from that source that the king left Edinburgh in 
September, 1497, taking the usual route by Biggar, through 
Upper Clydesdale, and across Nithsdale and on to Whithorn 
by way of Wigton. At the shrine, besides his usual offerings, 
he gave £10, a considerable sum of money in those days, for 
Masses for himself. The next April, he was there once more. 
In April, 1501, he again visited the shrine, passing through 
Kirkcudbright, where he gave a donation to the church and 
presented the Friars with £5.12s. to enable them to buy a Pyx. 
In the following June he was once more at Whithorn; in 
August, 1502, April and May, 1503, June, 1504, July, 1505, 
and again in August of the same year he visited St. Ninian’s 
and performed his accustomed devotions. In 1506, when his 
queen, Margaret Tudor, was in danger of death at the birth 
of her first-born son, James made a pilgrimage on foot from 
Edinburgh to Whithorn to pray for her recovery. In the follow- 
ing July, both the king and queen repaired to the same shrine 
to return thanks for Queen Margaret’s restoration to health. 
Their majesties were accompanied by a numerous retinue; the 
queen travelled in a litter, and no less than seventeen horses 
were employed for the transport of her wardrobe and the 
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furniture of her chapel. James V in like manner made frequent 
pilgrimages to the shrine and in a style of equal magnificence. 

“It is from the Treasurer’s record of these royal visits that 
we learn incidentally of a miracle which the saint obtained for 
one of his clients; in one of the pilgrimages of James IV the 
king gave 18s. in alms to an English pilgrim who had been 
favored with a cure. From all this, Whithorn’s popularity 1s 
clear; the renown of its shrine and the high standing of the 
Order of Canons who served as its ministers are proofs that it 
must have held an important place among Scottish cathedrals 
of its time. It is left to the imagination to picture, with what 
skill it may, the scene which might have been witnessed in its 
hallowed precincts in days gone by, the solemn and stately 
celebration of the daily choir offices by the canons of the chapter, 
in their graceful robes of furred white serge.® But, like all 
scenes of mere earthly splendor and beauty, these too have 
passed away, never perchance to be renewed.” 

The full list of the priors of Whithorn has not been pre- 
served. We know only of: Maurice, who swore fealty to 
Edward I in 1296; James Beaton (Bethune), who was prior 
in 1503, and successively was archbishop of Glasgow and St. 
Andrew’s, chancellor of the kingdom, and founder of the 
College of St. Mary's, which still exists; and Gavin Dunbar 
(1514), who later became archbishop of Glasgow. The last 
prior, Martin Fleming, was committed to prison in 1563 for 
the crime of offering Holy Mass. 

By a parliamentary act of 1587 the property of Whithorn 
Priory was given to the Crown, and when James VI introduced 
Episcopalianism into Scotland in 1606, he gave it to the occu- 


6. Abbot Martin Geudens, O. Praem., A Sketch of the Premonstra- 
tensian Order in Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1878), 18. The 
canons of Whithorn wore a surplice and violet cope from Easter eve 
to All Saints, when they changed it for an open black cope and a 
sleeveless cotta. 

7. Michael Barrett, O.S.B., Footprints of the Ancient Scottish 
Church, 72. | 
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pant of the see of Galloway, who held it until the Revolution 
of 1688. 

Such restoration as was possible has been faithfully brought 
about by the third Marquess of Bute. 


THE ABBEY OF TALLEY IN WALES 


There was only one Norbertine house in Wales, and very 
little is known about it other than its correspondence and re- 
lationship with other abbeys. “Rhys ap Gruffydd, introducing 
into his dominions the Premonstratensian order, established a 
house of canons at Talyllychau (or Talley), not far from his 
royal seat of Dinefwr.”® It was situated in the county of Caer- 
marthen and the diocese of St. David (Menevia). The colony 
which formed the house must have come from France, since it 
was in the early days a filial-house of St. John’s Abbey in 
Amiens. Later, however, on account of the distance from its 
parent-house, it became dependent upon the Abbey of Hales 
Owen. Its inaccessibility made visitation difficult, and in 1410 
the abbot and community obtained an indult from the Holy 
See granting that they should not be summoned for visitation 
to any place beyond a legal day’s journey, and that the Visitor 
should go either to the abbey or to some suitable place within 
the said distance from it.? 

Abbot Iorwerth or Gervase was, on account of his pure 
Welsh blood, elected bishop of St. David’s in 1215. He was 
consecrated at Staines on June 21.1° He died in 1229. 

Six documents in Bishop Redman’s Register refer to Talley 
Abbey (variously spelled Tallach, Tallaghan, Tallesch) ; there 
are as well a number of minor references to it. In 1291 William, 
abbot of Prémontré, addressed a letter to King Edward I re- 
questing him to assist the abbots of Hales Owen and Newhouse 
to make a visitation at Talley, which house, he said, was not 


8. John E. Lloyd, History of Wales (London, 1911), 2:603. 
9. Thompson, The Premonstratensian Abbey of Welbeck, 64. 
10. Lloyd, op. cit., 2:688, n. 
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prospering on account of the ill will of the inhabitants and its 
inaccessibility from other abbeys. Next is a document dated 
1292, in which the same abbot-general declared in the name of 
the General Chapter that the abbot of Welbeck and his suc- 
cessors were to be accounted the “‘fathers-abbots” of the Welsh 
house. The abbot of Welbeck resigned his ‘“‘paternity” in 1414, 
and sixty-one years later the General Chapter united the house 
to the Abbey of Hales Owen. In 1497 Bishop Redman held 
his visitation of Talley at Hales Owen, the abbot appearing 
in person, the community by proxy. All was found to be in 
good order. The abbot, newly elected, made his obedience to 
Prémontré through the Visitor. He was exhorted to make 
repairs which were said to be much needed." 

On the authority of Mr. Egerton Beck, we know that at the 
Dissolution, Talley Abbey had charge of nine parishes, but 
with the exception of two, nothing further is known beyond 
the date of their appropriation. Llanteglauvaur and Llanegaut- 
vour were given to Talley by Gervase, bishop of St. David’s, 
the former abbot. These are probably the two churches which 
caused difficulties between the abbey and the successor of 
Gervase. The dispute was settled in 1239 by an agreement in 
virtue of which certain lands went to the bishop and his chapter, 
and the churches to the abbot and convent 7” proprios usus on 
condition that they pay the bishop six marks yearly. The other 
churches were at Talley, Berwicke, Blacna March, Convil Calo, 
Llanfadorne, Llangoydmore, and Penbryn. In the episcopal 
records the church of Convil Calo appears as Kynwylgaeo. 
Notices of three canons as vicars are found there in the fif- 
teenth century. 


SR hs AL ae 


SOME NOTABLE SCOTTISH NORBERTINES 


Among the Scottish White Canons there have been some 
outstanding men whose names have come down in history. 


11. Redman, Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia, 118-123. 
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First among them was Abbot Adam,’? whose book: Sermones 
Fratris Adae: Twenty-eight discourses hitherto unpublished; 
to which is added a collection of notes by the same author, 
illustrative of the Rule of St. Augustine, was published in 1901. 
Adam was abbot of the Premonstratensian Abbey of Whit- 
horn from 1172-80. The book was edited by Walter de Gray 
Birch, L. L. D., F.S. A. of the British Museum, at the request 
of the late Marquess of Bute, K. T., L. L. D.” 

Abbot Adam has been eulogized in modern times in the 
Catholic Times of England, and his works are enumerated in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia with the observation that Abbot 
Adam ‘‘was one of the most appreciated mystical authors of 
the Middle Ages; both in style and matter his works show 
unusual sweetness and spirituality. He is also known as Adam 
Anglicus and Anglo-Scotus.” 

In the preface of Hugo’s Aznales an interesting paragraph 
appears indicating the existence of an abbey school (sacrarum 
et profanarum litterarum academia) in Dryburgh Abbey. Men- 
tion is also made of a few outstanding Scottish Norbertines 
whose names are recorded in history..° While the present 
writer has been unable to obtain any information about the 


12. Cf. above, page 181. 

13. Published by William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London (30 s.). 

14. October 4, 1901. 

15. 1:134-135. 

16. “A Scotiae Regno exordiar, et ab Abbatia Drieburgi, in qua 
sacrarum et profanarum litterarum Academia vigebat, et ad quem con- 
fluebant ex tota gente viri scientiarum amantes, in illa apprime infor- 
mandi D. Radulphus Strodus suae patriae lumen, et P. Patricius 
Philosophus, Theologus et Poeta eximius, Ecclesiam scriptis et Ordinem 
nominibus suis decorarunt. Tunglandiae Abbatia viris eodem tempore 
doctis coruscabat, quos inter eminuit Nicolaus Gordonius ejusdem loci 
Abbas et Academiae Rector. Dunheldensem Diocesim ut Vicarius 
generalis moderabatur; Synodalia decreta et Collectionum constitu- 
tionem conscripsit, vir nulli, religione et doctrina secundus. Sacri et 
Canonici Ordinis Praemonstratensis Annales.” 
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abbey school itself, the following account of Ralph Strode, 
Canon Patrick, and John Halybush is of some interest. 


STRODE OF DRYBURGH ABBEY 


Ralph Strode, a canon of Dryburgh Abbey, lived in the 
fourteenth century. The date of his birth is unknown, but it 
is definite that he died in 1370. While at the abbey he acquired 
a great reputation as a philosopher and was sent at the expense 
of the Scottish king to Merton College, Oxford, where he te- 
ceived his degrees. Some time after this he became a missionary, 
traveling as far as the Holy Land. An account of his journey 
is extant: Ittmerarium Terrae Sanctae. Strode was an eminent 
Thomistic philosopher and an authority on logic. Fragments 
of his system are preserved. His antagonism toward the teach- 
ings of Wicliff is known only from the latter’s mention of them 
in his rejoinder.'? Strode seems to have been especially irritated 
by the heretic’s denial of the freedom of the will. As is well 
known, Wicliff died while attending Holy Mass in his parish 
church at Lutterworth in 1384. 

Whether or not this was the “philosophical Strode” to whom 
Chaucer entrusted the correction of his Troilus and Cresyde is 
a disputed question.’* The reference to Strode comes at the 
very end of the poem, in which the great poet also affirms his 
Catholic faith in a most beautiful manner: 


O moral Gower, this book I directe 

To the and to the, philosophical Strode, 

To vouchen sauf, ther nede is, to correcte, 

Of youre benignites and zeles goode. 

And to that sothefast Christ, that starf on rode, 


17. John Wicliff, Responsio ad decem Questiones Magistri R. 
Strode (Opera Minora, London, 1913), 398-404. 

18. F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Cambridge, 1933), 951-952. Also, Isaac Gollancz, in Dictionary of 
National Biography, 55:57. 
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With al myn herte of mercy evere I preye, 
And to the Lord right thus I speke and seye: 


Thow oon, and two, and thre, eterne on lyve, 

That regnest ay in thre, and two, and oon, 

Uncircumscript, and al maist circumscrive, 

Us from visible and invisible foon 

Defende, and to thy mercy, everichon, 

So make us, Jesus, for thi mercy digne, 

For love of mayde and moder thyn benigne. 
Amen.” 


The source upon which Ralph Adams Cram bases his state- 
ment that Chaucer lived for a time at Dryburgh is not known. 


CANON PATRICK 


There is a meagre detail recorded in Scottish history about 
a certain Canon Patrick of Dryburgh Abbey. He is said to 
have written a remarkable poem about the visit of Edward II 
to the abbey and the destruction of it. Two accounts which 
supplement each other are given here. 

“Father Patrick, canon of this place (Dryburgh), a learned 
man, famed in our country as a philosopher, theologian, and 
poet, when the tyrannical Edward II, king of England, during 
the absence of King Robert Brusius, invading Scotland, cruelly 
destroyed the monastery of Dryburgh, of which destruction 
Patrick wrote a book in which he relates how the weak and 
infirm religious were cruelly killed by the enemy; how the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist was violated and all sacred things 
Procaned,.......'2° | 

The following account is more recent and gives more of the 
historical background. 


19. Ibid., 564. 
20. Dempster, Hzstoria Ecclestastica Gentis Scotorum. 
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“On the 24th of June, 1314, occurred the Battle of Ban- 
nockburn, in which the English army, although vastly superior 
in numbers, sustained an overwhelming defeat. The number 
of the English who fell can only be a matter of conjecture; 
but among them were forty-two knights and twenty greater 
and lesser barons. In ransom and spoils, the booty acquired by 
the Scots was enormous; and it permanently contributed to the 
wealth of their country. Alike from the point of view of glory 
and interest, therefore, the fight at Bannockburn legitimately 
holds the first place among the triumphant actions of the 
Scottish people. By 1315 the series of victories which followed 
and supplemented this great one restored to the Scottish king- 
dom the boundaries which it had in Alexander II’s time.... 
We are sure of their (the White Canons’) delight at the 
humiliation of Edward II. In 1322 this unfortunate monarch 
made another attempt to subjugate Scotland, and for this pur- 
pose marched an army as far north as Edinburgh. But disaster 
overtook him, and as his retreating soldiers were passing 
Dryburgh Abbey, they heard the bells ringing for joy over his 
defeat. In vengeful mood, the English army turned aside and 
set it on fire. Of the more immediate effects of this destruction 
or of its exact extent very little is known. Still we can imagine 
the monks, in their practically homeless state, with the routine 
of their ordinary life long interrupted, and can readily under- 
stand what the effect of this was likely to be. Probably the 
abbey never recovered its former splendour of stately building, 
nor its earlier discipline and high standards of spiritual life. 
One effect of this act of vandalism was to call forth from 
Patrick, one of its canons, a man of distinctly literary and 
philosophical gifts, a poem on the destruction of Dryburgh 
which he addressed to the king and to the superiors of other 
religious houses; another was to bring Robert the Bruce into its 
life. It is to his liberality that its subsequent restoration was 
largely due. Yet another result of this destruction was the gift 
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of Maxton church... .’*? Whether or not the poem of Canon 
Patrick is still extant is not known. 


JOHN HALYBUSH 


John Halybush, Johannes de Sacro Bosco, a canon of the 
Abbey of Holywood, has come down in history as one of the 
great mediaeval astronomers. He made his early studies at 
Oxford and in 1221 went to Paris, where, as a contemporary 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, he proved himself to be an efficient 
teacher of mathematics and astronomy. 

Since many of his students were deterred from the study 
of astronomy by such ponderous and, to a great extent, obscure 
works as those of Ptolemy, Alfraganus, and Albategnius, 
Halybush wisely resolved to write a compendium of spherical 
astronomy which professors of this science could use as a text- 
book in their courses of instruction. How well this book was 
received is shown by the numerous editions (said to have been 
almost one hundred) published before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, that is, before the Copernican theory was gener- 
ally accepted. The first printed copy dates from 1472, when 
it appeared at Ferrara, Italy, under the title: Johannis de 
Sacrobusco seu Bosco Anglici Sphaera Mundi. 

“Brevity and precision were the chief characteristics of the 
compendium. The lecturer was thus compelled to expound and 
amplify a great deal. Commentaries by various scholars were 
also published from time to time: notably, by Ratdolt (1482), 
Cirvelli (1494), Cicchi, Capyani, and Fabri (1495), Georgi, 
Boneti (1500), etc. Among the best-known is the commentary 
of Christopher Clavius, S. J., which also saw many editions. 
In spite of the numerous revisions which Sacrobosco’s book 
underwent, ... it remains to this day a useful aid to the proper 
appreciation of the questions in which scholars were interested 


21. Manuel, Dryburgh Abbey, 148-150. 
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from the thirteenth century until the reform of astronomy under 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton. 

“Sacrobosco also wrote a treatise on the computation of 
feast days, Computus, a tract on arithmetic, Algorithmus, and 
a work in the field of practical geometry, De Compositione 
Quadrantis simplicis et compositi et utilitatibus utriusque. In 
the latter there is one of the oldest examples of the figures 
found almost invariably on the reverse of the so-called astrolabe. 
It is a graduated quadrant with the help of which one could 
know the hour of the day from observation of the sun’s 
height.”?2 

Chaucer in his “Treatise on the Astrolabe,” the oldest work 
written in English about an elaborate scientific instrument, does 
not refer to Sacrobosco directly, but there are parallel passages 
and in the preface to “lyte Lowys’” he gives credit to the 
scientists who wrote in Latin: “But considre wel that I ne usurpe 
not to have founden this werk of my labour or of myn engyn. 
I n’am but a lewd compilator of the labour of olde astrologiens, 
and have it translatid in myn Englissh oonly for thy doctrine. 
And with this swerd shal I sleen envie.”’” 

John Sacrobosco remained a professor at the University of 
Paris to the end of his life. He died in 1256. 


THE ORDER DISAPPEARS FROM SCOTLAND 


The course of the Protestant Revolt in Scotland was some- 
what different from what it was in England. The Scottish 
Parliament held in 1525 forbade the introduction of Lutheran 
books into the kingdom and the preaching of Luther’s doctrine. 
At that time a papal envoy was sent to the court to exhort 
the king (James V) to stand firm in the defense of the Church. 


22. Adolf Mueller, ‘“‘Joannes de Sacrobosco,” in Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, 8:409. See also, Walter B. Veazie, ‘“‘Chaucet’s Textbook of 
Astronomy: Johannes de Sacrobosco,” in University of Colorado Studies 
(Denver, June, 1940), 1:2. 

23. Robinson, op. cit., 642. 
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Soon, however, the new heresy began to make its appearance 
in the kingdom. Patrick Hamilton, commendator of the Abbey 
of Fearne and closely related to some of the most powerful 
families which wished to seize the property of the Church, set 
himself to spread the teachings of Luther and Melanchthon 
among his countrymen. He was arrested, tried for heresy, and 
handed over to the civil authorities, who inflicted the death 
penalty in 1528. His execution only fanned the flames of revolt. 

Political influences favored the spread of the new doctrine 
also. To strengthen England, an alliance or if possible a union 
was to be brought about between England and Scotland. The 
queen-mother, sister of Henry VIII, and many of the nobles 
favored the plans of Henry, who sought to induce the king of 
Scotland to join in the struggle against Rome. James V sternly 
refused to give any countenance to the schismatical policy of 
his uncle, and Henry determined to have recourse to wat. The 
Scottish army was put to flight and James died in a few weeks, 
in December of 1542, heartbroken at the news of the disaster. 
The English king believed that the favorable moment had 
come for carrying out his plans. With the help of a number 
of the Scottish nobles he imprisoned his old enemy, Cardinal 
Beaton, whose religious as well as political policies were 
strongly supported by popular opinion in Scotland. Henry 
found himself obliged to set the cardinal at liberty, but a few 
years later, in May of 1546, the cardinal was set upon and 
murdered. His death was an irreparable loss to the Catholic 
Church, and was at once followed by new activity on the part 
of the Protestant party. In 1555 John Knox returned to Edin- 
burgh and started his crusade against the ancient faith. Two 
years later his friends and supporters, emboldened by his ex- 
hortations, formed what is known as the Solemn League and 
Covenant, for the express object of the overthrow of the 
old religion. 

Mary of Guise had meanwhile undertaken the government 
of Scotland for her infant daughter. Her leaning toward France 
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gave great offense to the native lords and aroused Scottish 
patriotism against France as it had been aroused against 
England by the policy of Henry VII. The Scots began to fear 
that with their young queen united in marriage to the king of 
France, Scotland stood in danger of becoming a French prov- 
ince. Patriotism was utilized to forward the Protestant cause, 
and when in 1560 the English invaded Scotland, the Parlia- 
ment, without any writ from the sovereign, abolished papal 
jurisdiction and forbade the celebration and even the hearing of 
Mass under pain of confiscation of goods for the first offense, 
banishment for the second, and death for the third (August 
23, 1560). A few months later, decrees were issued for the 
destruction of religious houses and of “‘all signs of idolatry,” 
and individuals were appointed to see that these decrees were 
put into immediate execution. Mary was forced to abdicate 
in favor of her infant son in June, 1567. In the following year 
she fled to the benevolent protection of Queen Elizabeth, which 
came to imprisonment and finally martyrdom. A few days 
after her abdication the young prince was crowned, John Knox 
acting as preacher on the occasion, and the apostate bishop of 
the Orkney Islands as the chief minister. It was against this 
background of political intrigue, civil commotion, and religious 
revolt that, before the end of the century, every Norbertine 
abbey was lost to the Church in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NORBERTINES IN AMERICA 


Y , ( YHEN the canons regular of St. Norbert Abbey, West 
De Pere, Wisconsin, published The Memorial on 
the occasion of their abbot’s golden jubilee, they 

wrote of the possibility that Norbertines came to America in 

pre-Columbian days. The chapter “The Order in America” 
says: “It is not at all improbable that Norbertine missionaries 
accompanied the early Norsemen in the exploratory voyages 
which followed Ericsson’s discoveries and it may be that they 
reached even into what is now the United States, for the Order 
was extremely active throughout the Scandinavian Peninsula 
before the Reformation. This is, of course, pure conjecture.’ 

While there is little explicit proof for this supposition, never- 

theless historical facts give it plausibility. 

The study of the Norse Church in mediaeval America is a 
subject of genuine interest, and much has been written about 
it. The Rev. Carl H. Meinberg is the author of a scholarly 
dissertation on this era of American history. Miss Edith M. 
Almedingen and Mr. William S. Merrill have also studied the 
period. The articles of these writers are published in the 
Catholic Historical Review.? They all agree that the metropol- 
itan see of Lund (1104), which held jurisdiction over Green- 
land whence Christianity is said to have spread to the Amer- 
ican mainland, was established to settle the difficulties between 
the Norse kings and the Saxon archbishops. The arrangement, 
however, did not prove to be a happy solution. Serious mis- 


1. The Memorial (West De Pere, 1936), 51. 
2. The Catholic Historical Review (Washington, 1925,-27,-28), 
V, 179-215; VII, 383-392; 593-609. 
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understandings arose, especially between Eskill, second arch- 
bishop of Lund, and Hartwig, archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen. 
The latter apparently resented the Lund policy, which had re- 
moved the Norwegian churches from his jurisdiction. The con- 
troversy was later settled by the intervention of a papal legate, 
Nicholas Breakspeare, who later became Pope Adrian IV. 

The Premonstratensians stood in high favor with Nicholas 
Breakspeare. It is the opinion of a number of reliable historians 
that he was a member of the Order.’ There is little doubt that 
he studied in a Norbertine abbey, for he calls himself an 
“alumnus,” and on many occasions he manifested his regard 
and love for St. Norbert and his followers.‘ 

At the request of Eskill, archbishop of Lund, the Premon- 
stratensian canons of the Abbey of Boerglum, which was a 
daughter of the Abbey of Steinfeld, took charge of the cathedral 
in the northern city. Later the bishop of Boerglum, Sylvester 
(1134-36), placed his diocese under the care of the Norbertine 
abbey. Its canons formed the diocesan chapter with the power 
of electing the bishop, and the abbey became the cathedral of 
the new diocese. This arrangement continued until the dis- 
ruption in the sixteenth century. 

Father Charles Hugo, the historian of the Order, tells us 
that Archbishop Eskill became the founder of four Premon- 
stratensian abbeys because the canons were so successful in con- 


3. Ibid. (July, 1933), XIX, 200. 

4. De Herthoghe, Cornelius Polycarpus, O.Praem., Religio 
Canonicorum Ordinis Praemonstratensis (Antwerp, Gerard Wolsscha- 
tum, 1663). The author states that Adrian at one time preached in 
the company of St. Norbert at Antwerp. “Et hic est Adrianus, qui 
ipse alibi dicit, cvjus (Ordinis Praemonstratensis) Nos Alumnus fui- 
mus: ac de quo scribit Noster Fredericus Payen, S. T. Doctor, in suo 
‘Calendario Historico rerum mirabilium Ordinis Praemonstr.’ Qui sub 
B. P. Norberto Ordinem Praemonstr. amplexus, et cum ipso Antverpiae 
contra impiam et infamem Tanchelini haeresim concionatus, commis- 
stonem accepit reformandi Canonicos Regulares S. Rufi Avenione (pp. 
133, 134). 
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verting the Wendish people.» The Protestant historian, Dr. 
Franz Winter, pays tribute to the missionary zeal of the twelfth- 
century Norbertines: “There is no second example in the long 
history of the Church during the Middle Ages of any religious 
order having completed the conversion of a whole country, 
such as the Premonstratensians did in Wendenland.’”® 

No clear-cut account of the extent of the Norbertine Order 
in Scandinavia during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries has 
yet been written. Some historians mention houses not to be 
found in the lists of others. The Annales Praemonstratenses of 
Father Hugo are without a doubt the most reliable. There is 
another record of abbeys in the Life of St. Norbert by the Rev. 
Bartholomew Wozasek, O. Praem.’? For the sake of a com- 
parative study of place-names both lists are included here. 

The latter gives the following under the heading of abbeys 
“in Nordeuropa”’: 


In Denmark: Roeskilde, Ewid, and Vocklefen, a convent 
of Premonstratensian canonesses. 

In Sweden: Lund, Dunttrop (Tupholum Abbey), Uwe 
(dedicated to the Blessed Virgin),® and 
Boerglum. 

In Norway: Tonsberg, Sigeberg, Buscha, Grafergos, 
Iburg, Merna, and Werethe. 


Father Hugo has the following list of abbeys situated in 
the Danish and Norwegian circaries: 


Abbey Founder Year Diocese Nearest 
City 
Holy Trinity Bishop 
daughter of Prémontré Absolen 1178 Roskilde Roskilde 


5. Annales (Nancy, 1734), II, 113. 

6. Die Praemonstratenser des 12. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1865), 31. 

7. Der HI. Norbert (Wien, 1914), “‘Ubersicht tiber die Ver- 
breitung des Primonstratenser-Ordens,” 299. 

8. Wozasek calls this abbey “Laus S. Mariae,” Hugo, “‘Saltus S. 
Mariae.” 
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Abbey 
Ewithenium (Ewid) 
daughter of Prémontré 


Vredlefenium 
daughter of Boerglum 


Tumetolph 
daughter of Prémontré 


Lund, Cathedral 
daughter of Boerglum 


Saltus S. Mariae 
daughter of Tumetolph 


Boerglum 
daughter of Steinfeld 


Sigeberg 
daughter of Tusbergh 


Buscha 


Grafergos 
daughter of Prémontré 


Iburg 
Merna 


Tusberga 
daughter of Prémontré 


Werethe 


Founder 


Bishop 
Absolen 


Archbishop 
Eskill 


Archbishop 
Eskill 


Archbishop 
Eskill 


Archbishop 
Eskill 


Y ear 


1179 


1175 


1170 


1149 


Diocese 


Roskilde 
Lund 
Lund 
Lund 
Lund 
Lund 


Ansloe 


Ansloe 


Ansloe 
Ansloe 


Ansloe 


Ansloe 


Ansloe 


Nearest 
City 
Roskilde 
Lund 
Lund 
Lund 
Lund 


Lund 


Ansloga? 
Ansloga 


Ansloga 
Ansloga 
Ansloga 


Ansloga 
Ansloga 


A comparison of the lists indicates that they agree except 
for spelling of the names. This is no doubt a result of the fact 
that Father Wozasek wrote his Life of St. Norbert in German, 
while Father Hugo’s Aznales is in Latin. 

In the early abbeys of Germany and Friesland the number 
of canons was usually very large. Nearly four thousand re- 
ligious belonged to the eighteen abbeys which made up the 
circary of Friesland in 1290. If conditions in the Scandinavian 


9. Christiania, now Oslo. 
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Peninsula were like those in the Marches of Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, and Prussia, where the sons of St. Norbert were 
very active as colonizers and the abbeys were centers of civiliza- 
tion, the probability that pioneering Premonstratensians took 
part in the early voyages of the Norsemen to North America 
becomes stronger than “pure conjecture.” 

Another note of historic interest should be added to the 
above speculation. Since the publication of Mr. Hjalmar 
Holand’s books, The Kensington Stone: A Study in Pre- 
Columbian American History and Westward from Vinland: 
An Account of Norse Discoveries and Explorations in America 
982-1362, much interest has been shown in the visits of Norse 
explorers to America.'° The Paul Knutson expedition of 
1355-1364 was undoubtedly made for the express purpose of 
reviving the Christian faith among the colonists in America. 
Would it be too fanciful to attach significance to the fact that 
the bishop of Lund in 1362 was Nicholas Jonsohn, a Swedish 
Premonstratensian? In time documents may be found which 
will give more certain evidence on this interesting matter." 

The first sons of St. Norbert known with certainty to have 
come to this side of the Atlantic were members of the Spanish 
circary who were assigned to bishoprics in the New World.” 
These Premonstratensians were six in number. The first was 
Christopher Martinez, who was installed as bishop of Panama 
in 1625 and died there in 1649. He was a canon of the Abbey 
of St. Saturninus, Medina del Campo, Spain. 

Juan Perez Carpinteros, abbot of Retorta at the time of his 
elevation to the episcopate, was assigned to the diocese of 
Honduras in 1696. During his administration a beautiful 
cathedral was built, and dedicated in 1721. In the Annales we 


10. Catholic Historical Review (April, 1932), 18:388. 

11. Goovaerts: Ecrivains, artistes, et savants de Ordre de Pré- 
montré, under the name Jonsohn. 

12. Ibid., under the various names. Sometimes the Christian name 
is used to designate the person. 
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read that Bishop Perez was delegated several times by the king 
and senate of Spain to act as royal visitor in the surrounding 
dioceses. He governed the see of Honduras until his death 
in 1724."° 

Benedict Garret, a canon of the Abbey of Belpuig, preacher 
of the courts of Charles II and of Philip V, became bishop of 
Nicaragua in 1716. 

The Most Reverend Juan de Galavis, fifty-fifth president of 
the Norbertine college at Salamanca, was made archbishop of 
San Domingo and primate of the Indies in 1729. Eight years 
later he was transferred to the archiepiscopal see of Santa Fe 
de Bogota in Colombia, where he died in 1739. 

A canon in the Abbey of Valladolid, Emmanuel de Illana, 
famous in Norbertine history for his works on St. Norbert and 
on the Order in Spain, was named bishop of Cordova-Tacuman, 
Argentina, in 1762. After ruling this diocese for nine years, 
Bishop de Ilana was transferred June 17, 1771, to the Peruvian 
diocese of Arequipa, which he headed for ten years. 

Antonius Rodriguez de Orellana was the last Norbertine 
of this period. Like Bishop Emmanuel de Illana, he was ap- 
pointed to the diocese of Cordova-Tacuman. From September 
9, 1805, to December 21, 1818, he guided this see. Then he 
was transferred to Avila in the country of his birth, where he 
died on July 29, 1822. Father Goovaerts speaks highly of this 
true son of St. Norbert, as he calls him. His information is 
derived from the Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae of 
Dom Gams, O. S. B. 

Surely it would be of interest to know whether or not these 
Norbertine bishops were accompanied by other canons of the 
Spanish abbeys in Central and South America. No record of a 
religious foundation has been found. Mr. Peter Condon, in his 
article, ““The Church in the Island of San Domingo,” claims 
that practically every religious order was represented on the 


13. Annales, 668-669. Also Goovaerts, op. cit., “Perez.” 
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island in its flourishing days, but he makes no specific refer- 
ence to the Premonstratensians.'4 

About the year 1730 the island of San Domingo suffered a 
very serious decline in prosperity. The population diminished; 
many towns were abandoned and fell into ruins, and commerce 
almost died out. Repeated earthquakes made living precarious. 
There were also attacks by French and British pirates, among 
them Sir Francis Drake, who took possession of the cathedral 
on one of his forays and demanded a huge sum of money before 
he would relinquish possession. A population of 18,000 in 
1712 dwindled to around 6,000 in 1730. As has been stated, 
the Premonstratensian Juan de Galavis was archbishop of San 
Domingo in 1729 and remained in this office for eight years, 
until he was transferred to Colombia. The story of his labors 
in the stricken island would no doubt be very interesting, if it 
could be brought to light by an interested historian. 

The present-day establishments of the Norbertine Order in 
South America are all of recent date. The first European mis- 
sionaries left the Belgian circary in 1902 for the United States 
of Brazil. At the request of Pope Leo XIII they soon organized 
a minor seminary at Pirapora. The parish church of this city 
was placed in the care of the Norbertine canons by Bishop 
Joachim Arcoverde of the diocese of Sao Paulo. When he be- 
came the cardinal archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, his successor, 
Bishop Joseph Camargo, built a seminary at Pirapora. Since 
1905 this seminary has been conducted by the Premonstra- 
tensians. It has a faculty of thirteen priests, who train theo- 
logical students for six dioceses. 

There is another educational institution in Brazil which has 
been under Norbertine supervision since 1909. It is located at 
Petropolis and has a faculty of eight priests and six laybrothers. 
This school was formerly directed by the Lazarist Fathers, but 
at the request of Monsignor Alexander Bavona, the apostolic 


14. Historical Records and Studies (New York, 1919), XIII, 
11-59. 
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delegate at Rio de Janeiro, the Norbertines took over the re- 
sponsibility of directing it. 

The Premonstratensian headquarters in Brazil is Jahu, in 
the State of Sao Paulo, where the novitiate is also located. 
There are plans, however, to transfer the center of the Order to 
Petropolis, where climatic conditions are much more conducive 
to good health. 

The Second Order of St. Norbert is also represented in 
Brazil. In 1931 Norbertine canonesses from the Priory of 
Oosterhout, Holland, established the Priory of St. Theresa at 
Petropolis, Brazil, and since that time have maintained a 
strictly cloistered life there.’ 


15. This information was obtained from the superior of the mis- 
sions, the Very Reverend Henrique G. Van Kasteren, O. Praem., a 
member of the Belgian Abbey of Averbode. Canons from Parc Abbey, 
near Louvain, Belgium, are also in Brazil engaged in parish work. 
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THE ORDER IN THE UNITED STATES 


to the United States in the eighteenth and nineteenth 

centuries as missionaries and chaplains have been 
found. Two Premonstratensians were chaplains in the French 
fleet which aided the American colonies in their struggle for 
independence.’ Geras Abbey, Austria, sent Father Rudolph 
Kretch to the diocese of Galveston, Texas, for two years (1876- 
78).* There is also a record of a professor from the University 
of St. Mary of the Lake, Chicago, Illinois, who left this country 
in 1870, became a Norbertine at the Abbey of Frigolet, and 
later returned as a member of the Order to labor in Montreal, 
Canada. His name was John Joseph Aylward.’ 

In 1939 the Rev. Edward Killeen, O. Praem., while making 
studies in the archives of the archdiocese of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, discovered a document which revealed that an early 
attempt had been made at an American Premonstratensian 
foundation. It was a copy of a letter* sent by America’s first 
bishop, John Carroll, to the abbot of Berne Abbey in Holland 
with reference to the transfer of the whole community to the. 
United States. In a letter previous to this one, sent on October 


R ve: of several individual Norbertines who came 


1. The Canons of St. Norbert Abbey, T4e Memorial (West De 
Pere, Wis., 1934), 52. 

2. Basilius F. Grassl, “Der Praemonstratenser Order, seine 
Geschichte und seine Ausbreitung bis zur Gegenwart,” in Analecta 
Praemonstratensia, 10:125. 

3. Gilbert Garraghan, Catholic Church in America (Chicago, 
1921), 211. 

4, “Documents and Papers in the Administration of Archbishop 
Carroll,” in the Archives of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, Box 11, 
Paper 11-T6. See Appendix, page 279. 
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17, 1807, Abbot Peter Beckers spoke of the ravages of the 
Napoleonic Wars and the advisability of bringing his harassed 
community to the hospitable shores of the New World. Bishop 
Carroll’s reply contains an earnest invitation to the members of 
the Order to come to Baltimore as soon as possible, but not to 
endanger their lives on the seas infested by the belligerent 
forces in the vicinity of Holland. He states that he 1s greatly 
in need of priests, even those who can speak only German. 

To a request for more information about this early corre- 
spondence between Abbot Beckers and Bishop Carroll, the 
Right Reverend Henry Stoecker, abbot of Berne in Heeswyk, 
Holland, replied that no documents or letters could be found 
in the abbatial archives relative to the proposed venture in 
America. However, he did find two letters’ of the papal legate 
Ciamberlani, addressed to Abbot Beckers. The first is a grant- 
ing of faculties in the event the community should journey to 
a land where “‘zealous and generous men are greatly needed.” 
The second letter reveals that a peaceful solution to the difh- 
culties of the religious in Holland had been arrived at, and that 
it would not be necessary for the community to seek freedom of 
conscience in the new republic across the Atlantic. It is dated 
August 17, 1809. 

Thus ended an early attempt to establish the Order in the 
United States, nearly ninety years before another abbot of the 
same house succeeded in founding the present Norbertine abbey 
at West De Pere, Wisconsin. 

In the meantime another attempt at a permanent settlement 
was made by men from Wilten Abbey, located in the Austrian 
Tyrol, where one hundred and ten parishes were cared for by 
the Order.® Although this attempt also ended in failure, it was 
a noble effort and is a stirring chapter in the history of pioneer 
Roman Catholicism in Wisconsin. The first Norbertine sent 
over by his superior to establish an American abbey was Father 


5. These letters are given in the Appendix, pages 280-281. 
6. Basilius F. Grassl, op. cit., 10:125. 
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Adalbert Inama, who landed in New York in 1843. For about 
fifty years he and several confreres labored in southern 
Wisconsin. Their influence and zeal for souls are recorded in 
the early history of the archdiocese of Milwaukee. Even though 
they did not succeed in making a permanent foundation, since 
their missionary labors in widely separated parishes prevented 
community life, still their accomplishments are of real interest 
and importance. 

Father Inama left an excellent record of his activities in the 
form of letters to his superior and other interested persons in 
the Old World. Thanks to the zeal and scholarship of the Rev. 
Peter L. Johnson, Ph. D., and his associates at St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, it is possible to retrace the 
lives of these pioneer priests in the Middle West. The cor- 
respondence has been translated and printed in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History. 

Although the records of the first forty-four years of Father 
Inama’s life are sparse, they reveal that he was born on 
December 26, 1798, at Kaltern, Austria, went to school in 
Bozen, and became a member of Wilten Abbey near Innsbruck.’ 
He was ordained to the priesthood on May 7, 1828, taught the 
classics at the university in Innsbruck, and helped in the par- 
ishes of Pradl, Lans, and Mutter. After fourteen years of 
priestly activity in his native land of Austria, he sailed from 
Havre on January 3, 1843, for the United States. But on the 
eighth day out at sea, “the most terrific hurricane that had 
visited this region for years’’* forced the ship Frang¢ois to seek 
shelter at Plymouth, England. Here there was a nine-day 
delay. The trip across the Atlantic took forty days because 
“with the commencement of [their} voyage the storm arose 
anew and continued with short interruptions until {their} 
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arrival....”9 In spite of a siege of seasickness the traveler 
enjoyed the novelty of the voyage, was impressed by “the won- 
ders of the sea,” and records that he “saw a water-spout in the 
distance and a beautiful halo about the sun, rainbows in all 
directions and at all times in the sky.” 

On March 2, 1843, he presented his recommendations to 
Bishop John Hughes of New York, who not only received him 
cordially but granted him “the complete jurisdiction of a mis- 
sionary in a large diocese.’""' The four German-speaking priests 
already in New York welcomed him at once, and after a pleas- 
ant visit mapped out his work. One of them, Father Raffeiner, 
“on account of his age would like to turn over his mission... 
together with the church, residence and appurtenances.’’'* To 
this proposal Father Inama would not commit himself because 
of his plan to attend the Council of Baltimore (May 13-21, 
1843) where he hoped to obtain from the bishops “‘permission 
to hold missions in all the states, to satisfy the most pressing 
spiritual needs of the Germans wherever there is no permanent 
German pastor.” Moreover, he was interested in the plans of 
Bishop John B. Purcell of Cincinnati, Ohio, who had already 
tried to secure his services through his vicar-general, Hercules 
Brassac, whom Father Inama had met in Paris on his way to 
America.’* On April 5, 1843, he received a letter from the 
bishop of Cincinnati from which he quotes, in his correspond- 
ence to his abbot, the invitation and the offer of a large land- 
owner in Wilkesville, Ohio, who would give “2,000 acres of 
wheat land to any priest who will settle there and take up the 
pastorate.”’’ In the late summer of the same year there was 
another urgent request for his services in Ohio. This time the 
vicar-general, Dr. John M. Henni, urged him to come to that 
state and found a seminary and considered him sent “by God 
to put into effect his favorite plan.’ Father Inama’s answer 
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to this proposal was not encouraging, but he replied that he 
hoped to discuss the matter with him in the near future. 

In the meantime he was very busy as a missionary in 
Williamsburg, Constableville, and Utica, New York. The 
latter city seemed to have impressed him most, for he described 
it as “twice as large as Innsbruck’’” but with only two Catholic 
churches, and as a possible place for an abbey to be supported 
by “the annual savings.”'® However, in spite of his appeals to 
the abbot for more priests to join him, the co-operation of the 
people, and the bishop’s insistence on his remaining, he agreed 
merely to ‘‘take over the stations mentioned for half a year.’ 
He seemed very unwilling to settle in a definite place even 
though he was urged from all sides to establish an ecclesi- 
astical corporation of the Order.” It is safe to conclude that 
he wished to survey the opportunities in other parts of the 
country before committing himself to the task of founding a 
house of Premonstratensians in any certain place. 

Father Inama never reached the Council of Baltimore to 
obtain the bishops’ approval of his plan to be missionary 
extraordinary to the German-speaking Catholics in the United 
States. His promised visit to the West was possible only in the 
fall of 1844. This delay was caused by the building of a 
church in the mission he had founded at Syracuse, by the 
shortage of priests, and the disappointment he experienced 
when only two more priests came from Wilten instead of the 
expected eight. 

The arrival of his “beloved fellow-countryman, Father 
Florian,’*! enabled Father Inama to leave the missions to his 
care and to take the long-planned trip to the Middle West. But 
even in this satisfaction there was disappointment, as expressed 
in this lament: “How strangely things turn out! Half a year 
ago I was advised by letter how much church equipment — 
altar-pieces, money, books, etc. — was ready for me and still 
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being collected. Now several of our countrymen have arrived 
and have not brought me even a picture.”’’* This was especially 
disheartening since in trying to arouse the people of Syracuse, 
Salina, and Manlius, New York, to build a church, he had 
already promised them, in view of assurances from the Tyrol, 
the first and most necessary equipment. 

However, even with this disappointment he left on 
September 4, 1844, for a three-month trip through the North 
Central States. He visited the bishops of Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dubuque, and Milwaukee, and from them learned 
about the conditions among the German Catholics.* In his 
letters Father Inama recorded the kind reception of all five 
bishops. In Chicago he was “‘joyfully welcomed by the Irish 
Catholic bishop, William Quarter, who tried to retain [him] 
in his diocese.’’*4 

Wisconsin was most attractive of all to him. On September 
12 he first saw Milwaukee from the deck of a lake boat, but 
since the bishop was away from the city, he left the same day 
for Chicago. When he returned toward the end of September, 
the new bishop, the Right Reverend John M. Henni, was still 
away and the Rev. Martin Kundig was the only priest “present 
to attend the doubly numerous parish of Irish and Germans.” 
Accordingly, during the three-days’ wait for the return of the 
bishop, Father Inama helped to hear confessions and also con- 
ducted services for the German-speaking people. When the 
work was finished, the two weary priests would talk far into 
the night about the possibilities for the Church in the rapidly 
growing territory. About these long talks with the zealous 
Father Kundig he records: ‘No more competent person could 
be found to give necessary information on missionary affairs 
and the condition of the Church. I certainly owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude for his candid, plain-spoken, and confidential 
information.’’*6 
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On Tuesday, September 23, the Norbertine attended a 
diocesan meeting of the bishop and Fathers Kundig and Heiss. 
According to the visitor: ‘““The two priests having arrived a 
little earlier, the entire clergy of the episcopal city was now 
assembled and the moiety of the diocesan clergy, all living in 
community with the bishop.’’’” At this discussion of the finan- 
cial difficulties and the problem of harmonizing the Germans 
and Irish in the same church, Father Inama was “‘a mute and 
honorary member.’’”® 

In a private conference following this meeting the bishop 
regretted that Father Inama was not supplied with “powers, 
commissions, or money”’ but was “a mere traveller who had not 
even the disposal of his person.” In spite of this the bishop 
proposed that the Norbertines take over the mission at Green 
Bay and also establish a college. Since this enterprise would 
require about two thousand dollars and also a knowledge of 
French, Father Inama felt that it was impossible.”? Neverthe- 
less, the bishop gave him letters of recommendation so that he 
might study conditions in the western part of his diocese. 

On September 25, the missionary left Milwaukee to travel 
“westward through the middle of Wisconsin to the confines of 
civilization.”*° It took him three days to reach the Wisconsin 
River at Sac Prairie. In Milwaukee he had heard much about a 
Hungarian count who had settled in the western town. Even 
the coach driver spoke about him. Of their meeting not far 
from Madison Father Inama gives this dramatic account: “And, 
lo, who should come speeding along but the much-spoken-of 
Hungarian count!’*! The Norbertine introduced himself and 
was invited to remain at the count’s home. During his visit of 
five days the settler, Count Haraszthy, became interested in his 
visitor's plans, and offered him one hundred acres of land on 
the east side of the Wisconsin River as a location for a 
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Norbertine abbey. The only provision made was that the chil- 
dren of the poor be instructed without charge. 

This future was very pleasing to Father Inama, for he 
wrote: “Had I not been bound by previously-accepted obliga- 
tions, I should have stayed on permanently to assume the office 
of instructor to the three young counts and to take charge 
of the missionary affairs, both of the few Catholic families 
here and all those in the surrounding country.”*? After this 
pleasant experience he began his journey back to New York 
by way of southern Wisconsin. At Galena, Illinois, he met 
Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, O. P., who gave him a letter from 
Bishop Quarter of Chicago which requested him ‘‘to travel over 
his diocese as visitor in matters pertaining to the German 
Catholics and to report to him on [his] return.”*? He was thus 
able to gain first-hand knowledge of the Middle West. 

By early November Father Inama was again in Salina, New 
York, busy with the building of a church at Syracuse, which he 
hoped would be ready by the new year. His complaint con- 
cerning the failure of the Tyrolese was turned into an exclama- 
tion of joy upon receiving a shipment of religious goods from 
the pastor of his birthplace, Kaltern. He wrote, “It makes me 
richer than many a bishop of America. I can equip three 
churches excellently with it. Protestant as well as Catholic 
children fight for the pictures. One Protestant girl, in her de- 
light at them, wanted to become a Catholic. If in addition to 
this and similar things, a little assistance should come in 
the form of money and priests, how much could not be ac- 
complished !’’4 

Soon after this happy event there was again reason to la- 
ment, for Dean Duille of Innsbruck wrote that because of 
internal conditions no more help could be expected from the 
Austrian Tyrol. In his letter of thanks for the past help he 
admits that his plans for the West were dampened by the 
reception of this letter, although he adds, “I have not given 
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up entirely, but we must search elsewhere for the necessary 
money.”’*° 

Before this he had already sought help from the Leopoldine 
Society, a missionary organization in Vienna, and in August, 
1845, he received one hundred pounds sterling, which enabled 
him to pay the entire debt on the new Syracuse church.*® Again 
in his letter of thanks to the archbishop of Vienna he men- 
tioned the plans for establishing his Order in Wisconsin and 
enclosed a copy of Bishop Henni’s letter about this enterprise. 
But he added that its success depended upon the financial help 
he would receive from European benefactors. 


After he had fulfilled his promises to the bishop of New 
York and six new priests were brought to the diocese, he again 
turned to the Middle West. Two letters from Wisconsin in 
early September hastened this move. One from Count Haraszthy 
renewed the offer of a hundred acres for an abbey, and the 
other from Bishop Henni urged him to leave for Wisconsin 
without delay. He promised the bishop to be in Milwaukee by 
November. 

Bishop Henni’s letter to Father Inama July 21, 1845, was 
most reassuring. It read: ‘““May heaven grant me the fulfill- 
ment of this hope and very quickly realize your plans and the 
wishes of your superior. On my part I will do everything within 
my office and power to promote your aims. I, therefore, open 
to you and to your Order not only the diocese, with permission 
to locate where you consider it most advisable, but I am further 
fully disposed to assign to you the country immediately sur- 
rounding the monastery which you are to erect, that by this 
grant your mission and work may be supported. (Except where 
church law or the rights and privileges of the bishop contra- 
vene.) Your house is, therefore, to enjoy the undisturbed 
privileges which the canons of our Holy Church concede your 
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Order in Europe. I give you the assurance that all the rights 
of your esteemed Order will be sacred to me.”?’ 

Bishop Henni even wrote to the archbishop of Vienna re- 
garding the founder and his new foundation in these words: 
‘Father Inama, who is as circumspect and discreet as lovable, 
recently located at Sac Prairie, which lies on the Wisconsin 
River in one of the most romantic spots in the West. I cherish 
the hope that a good religious institution will be established in 
this district, which is some distance from Milwaukee, to send 
out its light and warmth.’’** 


True to his word, Father Inama reached Milwaukee on 
November 12, and within eight days he was busy at Haraszthy 
(Jater called Sauk City) arranging for a church there and also 
at other missions. These were very long distances apart, for 
the bishop gave him the care of souls in Madison, 25 miles 
away; Mineral Point, 48 miles; Green Lake, 90 miles; and 
Pineries (Stevens Point), 120 miles.*? Success at first encour- 
aged him. Count Haraszthy donated not only the promised 
hundred acres of land for the abbey, but also two lots for the 
church building in the village. Moreover, by January 15, 1846, 
money had been subscribed for a frame structure, 30 by 20 by 
12 feet.*° The building progressed so that in September, 1846, 
Bishop Henni offered the first Mass in the new church.*! For- 
tunately for Father Inama’s work, the abbot of Wilten prom- 
ised to send a priest and several laybrothers to help him. This 
promise determined him to begin building the abbey on the 
east shore of the river, where the town of Roxbury is now 
located. Even though the building was not completed by winter, 
it was capable of housing the little community, which, with 
the new priest, Father Maximilian Gaertner, and four lay- 
brothers, numbered six. The newcomers had arrived from 
Wilten Abbey during the fall.4? When the church at Sauk City 
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burned to the ground, the Catholics who could not go to the 
crowded public schoolrooms for Mass made use of the Roxbury 
chapel.*? 

During the winter of 1846 the two priests began their mis- 
sionaty activities. After the Christmas holiday both started out 
for Fort Winnebago with their priestly equipment on a sled. 
But this conveyance broke down only three miles from 
Roxbury, so they were forced to return. A week later Father 
Inama alone made his way to the German settlement at East 
Bristol, forty-three miles away.## On January 22, 1846, he 
reached this community which already had “twenty-five fam- 
ilies and one hundred and fifty souls, among them one hundred 
communicants.’*° He remained here until February 4, offered 
Mass daily in an improvised room, heard confessions, and gave 
instructions to the children. The people offered four hundred 
acres of land for the support of the priest.“ On account of the 
bad roads and the weather, Father Inama postponed his trip 
to Portage and returned to Roxbury, expecting to complete the 
circuit after Easter. 

The news of the establishment of the new religious com- 
munity drew many settlers to the Sauk City district. Between 
the years 1845 and 1846 the population had increased from 
three families to thirty, and in 1847 twenty new Catholic ‘“‘fam- 
ilies [were] announced from Europe for the next summer.’ 
But this growth did not bring immediate prosperity. Unable 
to make payments on his one hundred and sixty acres of gov- 
ernment land, Father Inama lost it in 1847. Consequently he 
continued to plead with the Leopoldine Society and the Ludwig 
Society of Bavaria for help, and gratefully admitted: “Had I 
not received some support from Europe in the year and a quar- 
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ter of my presence here, I should long ago have been obliged 
to forsake my post. Since November we have again been living 
on credit.’*8 The next year he could write: “The days of great 
care are past and we can look forward confidently towards an 
eventual, if slow, achieving of our goal.’’* 

Amid the rise and fall of such anxieties and worries as 
these the little Norbertine community continued its missionary 
work. In 1852 another priest, Father Francis X. Sailer, arrived 
from Wilten Abbey. The next year Father Inama could report: 
“The mission consists of five distinct districts, practically 
organized, which districts either have or are building chapels, 
and they are visited regularly from St. Norbert.”*° The first 
district was St. Norbert in the town of Roxbury, where the 
congregation had grown from two families in 1845 to sixty-five 
in 1853. The second district was centered at St. Martin’s con- 
gregation, which included the towns of Springfield and Berry. 
Here a benefactor had given twenty acres of land for the sup- 
port of a priest of their own. Cross Plains and Middleton con- 
stituted the third district. Here again fifteen acres were 
donated for the support of the priest and the church. The 
thirty-three families, almost all from Cologne, Germany, were 
to be served by Father Sailer. The fourth district was along the 
western shore of the Wisconsin River. Its center was at Sauk 
City. Although it was the first home of Father Inama in 
Wisconsin, he considered it a problem. Seventy-five families 
were there, but the influence of unbelievers, probably a group 
of atheists organized in 1853 as the “Free German Association 
of Sauk County,” had to be watched.*! For this delicate duty 
Father Gaertner took up his residence there. The fifth district 
included a region fifty miles north of Baraboo. Here there were 
about eighty families, mostly Irish, and Father Gaertner was 
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supervising the building of their church until they recetved a 
priest of their own nationality. Besides these territories ‘the 
Most Reverend Bishop assigned {them} the whole immense 
tract of land between the Wisconsin River and the Mississipp1. 
... When the steamboat line opens next spring, we shall pay 
our first visit to Carosse [La Crosse}, about one hundred and 
fifty miles from here on the Mississippi.’ 

In his last mission report now available, written in 1853, 
Father Inama indicated that he still hoped to establish a per- 
manent community, even though the priests were separated by 
their missionary labors: ‘‘In these mission districts we have 
during seven years endured all sorts of privation, with many 
hardships and needs, and are prepared to continue thus for the 
honor of God and the salvation of souls. However, the pri- 
mary goal which we have set for ourselves and for which we 
have received the heartfelt consent and frequent encouragement 
of our Most Reverend Bishop has been and still is to provide, 
by means of a religious society, for the future development of 
the work of caring for souls and of schools among the Germans, 
in order gradually to become independent of Europe.”* 


So far it has been impossible to determine whether more aid 
was received from the Leopoldine Society or the Ludwig Society 
of Bavaria. It has been estimated that Father Inama received 
in all about $40,000.°* At any rate, the office of the Dane 
County Register of Deeds reveals that between 1848 and 1879 
he had twenty-seven land transactions, and between 1846 and 
1857 he had owned 1,260 acres of land. At the same time the 
county records indicate that the land was always sold at the 
cost price or donated by the party involved in the transaction. 

Father Inama’s goal of establishing a permanent religious 
community of his Order was not achieved. There are several 
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explanations for this failure. The extensive pastoral care of so 
many scattered missions militated against the organization of 
community life in a monastery. Moreover, the evident attempt 
to incorporate the feudal life of the Old World in new America 
was doomed to failure. The cheap land of the new country was 
a constant invitation for settlers to own their own land instead 
of working the fields of others. Each mission received a dona- 
tion of land, but Father Inama reported, at least in one case, 
that he was unable to give maintenance and to pay a married 
couple the twelve dollars a month for working the farm. The 
community even tried sheep-raising as well as agriculture. They 
obtained “two hundred sheep from a Yankee in the south, with 
the agreement to deliver to him yearly one and one half pounds 
of wool for each sheep and to return the same number of 
animals to him at the end of five years.’”*> By 1858 the attempt 
at founding the Order on a permanent basis seems to have been 
considered impossible; this was given as the reason for recalling 
Father Gaertner to Wilten Abbey. 

Once back in Europe, Father Gaertner wrote about his mis- 
sionary experiences.*© Possibly the secrets of their failure are 
in those “fat octave-size manuscript volumes.’ At the present 
time the eight-century-old Abbey of Wilten has been suppressed 
by Hitler and the Nazis. Perhaps we shall have to wait many 
years to obtain these important records of the early days of the 
Milwaukee archdiocese. But if the personality of the author of 
the memoirs is considered, the delay anticipated will not be 
in vain. 

In his Life of Dr. Joseph Salzman, the Very Reverend 
Joseph Rainer praised the pioneer Norbertines, whom he knew 
very well. He says that Father Gaertner was “one of the most 
deserving’ and relates the following incident. “On another 
occasion Dr. Salzman, accompanied by Father Max Gaertner of 
Sauk City, was passing through the streets of Milwaukee, when 
they saw a number of ruffians standing in front of a saloon, 
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about to block the walk against them. Dr. Salzman thought it 
prudent to avoid the gang; but his pugnacious companion could 
not be induced to turn aside. He advanced boldly, and when he 
saw that the gang really intended to prevent them from passing 
on, he seized the boldest and hurled him yelling into the road. 
... Attracted by the noise, the saloonkeeper appeared at his 
door and, after looking the priest over, declared: “There is no 
fooling with a backwoodsman of that kind; he knows how to 
take care of himself.’ ”*’ 

During the last years of his life, Father Inama’s vital con- 
cern was the salvation of his soul and the establishment of a 
convent of Dominican sisters at Roxbury. He retired to his 
hermitage on Section 18 in the township of Roxbury. Here, 
according to his former pupil, Monsignor Rainer, who offered 
his first Mass at St. Norbert’s, Roxbury, in 1867, his retired 
teacher spent his time in meditation and once a year read 
through Homer’s I/iad in Greek and the Sacred Scriptures in 
Greek and Hebrew.*® In 1878 he donated land to the sisters for 
a convent and during the next year visited the site when the 
first floor of the convent had been finished. His last recorded 
words were: “Now I die and rest in peace, for I see the building 
will be completed.’” He passed away on October 16, 1879, 
and was buried in the Roxbury cemetery. A simple tombstone 
marks his grave. On May 7, 1939, the Knights of Columbus 
unveiled a stone tablet at Roxbury in memory of the first 
Catholic priest in Dane County, “The Apostle of the Four 
Lakes Region.” 

In spite of the discouraging certainty that there would be 
no permanent home of the Order in the United States, the re- 
maining fathers continued their zealous work. Father Francis 
Sailer was especially active at Port Washington and at Racine. 
At the latter place he is credited with starting the first German 
newspaper in Wisconsin, which is apparently untrue, for the 
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Wisconsin Banner and the Seebote were already being pub- 
lished in Milwaukee. However, in a communication from 
Racine in the Wahrheitsfreund” it is stated that Father Sailer’s 
Gesellenverein had bought the printing material and the press 
of the Republic Volksblatt for four hundred dollars. The 
new paper was named the Volksfreund; it was a weekly pub- 
lication and ran for two years. Father Sailer contributed fre- 
quently to various German papers. He even wrote poetry on 
the beauties of Racine. It was through his initiative that the 
Gesellenverein started a night school for young workers. Thus 
this Norbertine pastor of St. Mary’s, Racine, anticipated the 
modern social movements by eighty years. He died on October 
13, 1877, the same year as Father Gaertner, a victim of con- 
sumption, and was buried at Port Washington. The last sur- 
viving Norbertine from Wilten, a Father Heigl, died in 1890. 
Upon his death there were no Premonstratensian canons in the 
United States for three years. 
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CHAPTER III 


A NEW VENTURE 


STRIKING historical parallel between the first activi- 

A ties of the present Norbertines in America and those 

of their holy founder is drawn from their episcopal 

invitation to come to the United States.’ In 1123 Bishop 

Burchard of Cambrai implored St. Norbert to help save the 

people of Antwerp and Flanders from the sacramentarian 

heresy of Tanchelin; in 1893 Bishop Messmer of Green Bay 

invited the sons of St. Norbert to work among the descendants 

of those same Belgians in his diocese, in an effort to rescue 
them from heresy. 

The section of his diocese which was giving trouble to 
Bishop Messmer was the Door County peninsula — that part 
of the state of Wisconsin that juts out into Lake Michigan like 
a thumb. To the bishop it was indeed a “sore thumb.” This 
portion of the state was colonized largely by immigrants from 
Belgium, Holland, and France; and, as was the general rule 
in such early colonies, the language of the mother country was 
the only one most of the settlers knew. A scarcity of priests 
able to speak their language made the spiritual care of these 
people a perplexing problem to the bishop. 

To complicate the situation still more, an “Old Catholic’ 
priest, Joseph René Vilatte,’ whose doctrine was similar to that 
of the schismatic Jansenists, since 1885 had been proselytizing 
the unsuspecting and simple colonists, and winning them over 
to his strange brand of Catholicism. A Parisian by birth, 
Vilatte had emigrated from his homeland early in youth be- 
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cause of domestic poverty. In Canada he began to prepare him- 
self for the priesthood but soon apostatized and went to a 
Presbyterian seminary where he studied Calvinistic theology. 
Upon completing his course, he became pastor of a French 
Presbyterian church in Green Bay, Wisconsin.* Becoming dis- 
satisfied with his circumstances, however, he applied to the 
Anglican bishop of Fond du Lac for admission to Nashotah 
House at Nashotah, Wisconsin. The bishop accepted him evi- 
dently with great enthusiasm because of his early Catholic 
training. Vilatte received a course of instruction in high church 
theology. Thereupon the bishop sent him to Berne, Switzerland, 
where in June of 1885 he was ordained for the Episcopalian 
Church by Bishop Herzog, a Jansenist. Vilatte lost no time in 
returning to America, where he began his activities in July of 
that same year. His first move was to establish himself in the 
Door County peninsula by erecting a church and home midway 
between two Catholic parishes. In a short time he managed to 
win the support of several Catholic families whom he had per- 
suaded to become members of his parish. 

His innovations in doctrine and worship included rejection 
of the doctrine of papal infallibility, denial of the Immaculate 
Conception, negation of the necessity for auricular confession, 
administration of the Eucharist under both forms, and the use 
of French instead of Latin in the liturgy of the Mass. His 
“revised” religion spread rapidly in the peninsula and obtained 
a foothold even in Green Bay.? 

Sometime in 1890 or 1891, Vilatte became estranged from 
the Anglican bishop and severed his connection with the 
Episcopalian Church. In order, then, to have some standing as 
a religious teacher, he persuaded the Monophysite Archbishop 
Alvarez of Goa, India, to consecrate him a bishop. At the 
consecration, which took place in the Orient in May, 1892, 
Vilatte was given the title of “Archbishop of the Old Catholic 


2. Located on the site of the present courthouse. 
3. The Salesianum, 37:61, 62. 
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Church of America.’* Returning to America and to his work 
in Door County, he ultimately moved to Green Bay, where he 
erected his “cathedral” on the site of the present St. Mary’s 
school. 

Bishop Messmer was seriously concerned. The prospect of 
the defection of the entire colony of Belgian immigrants, who 
were not sufficiently grounded in their faith to realize the de- 
ception of Vilatte, was a most unpleasant one. The future 
looked dark indeed until one of his diocesan priests, the Rev. 
Alphonse Broens, outlined a possible solution. He told the 
bishop that his brother was a Norbertine canon of the Abbey 
of Berne in Holland, and that it might be possible to enlist the 
help of that abbey in undoing the pernicious work of Vilatte. 
Bishop Messmer welcomed the suggestion, and a short time 
later wrote to the abbot of Berne, the Right Reverend Augustine 
Bazelmans, setting forth the situation. He inquired as to the 
conditions under which the abbot would consider assuming the 
charge of several parishes. Two of these missions could be 
given immediately, three others later. Each had a rectory and 
a church; one had another mission attached, with its church. 
The bishop stipulated that a priest must reside in each of the 
principal missions.’ 

Five days after the receipt of this letter, and after having 
discussed the matter with the officers and senior members of 
the abbey, Abbot Bazelmans asked for volunteers for these mis- 
sions in America. Father Bernard H. Pennings and Father 
Lambert J. Broens, together with Brother Severatius Heesackers, 
offered their services. Thereupon, the abbot wrote to Bishop 
Messmer offering to accept the five missions under certain con- 
ditions, among which were: that the missions remain attached 
to the Abbey of Berne so that no priest could serve them unless 
presented by the abbot; and that the abbey retain the right 


4, Peter F. Ansen op. cit., states that these Anglican Benedictines 
sought ordination from the same schismatical ‘Old Catholic’’ prelate. 

5. The letter, in French, together with a translation, appears in 
the Appendix, page 282. 
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to send, present, transfer, or recall the missionaries at the will 
of the abbot, leaving intact the right of the bishop to approve 
or disapprove for a canonical reason. The final contract was to 
be made, however, only after the first missionaries had been 
able to see the missions. The abbot also asked the bishop’s 
assistance in securing from the Holy See permission for the 
erection of a house of the Order in the diocese of Green Bay.° 

On September 19 of the same year, Father Ricklin, the 
chancellor, replied in the name of the bishop and suggested that 
two fathers be sent at once to take possession of the missions 
that were vacant. They were to send a detailed report of pros- 
pects and conditions to the abbot, thus enabling him to sign a 
contract with the diocese based on actual knowledge of the 
facts.’ « 

About the same time a letter from Father Alphonse Broens 
reached the abbey; he gave more detailed information about 
the bishop’s proposition and urged the abbot to send two priests 
at once to look over the territory and sign a contract later, in 
accordance with the bishop’s suggestion. Abbot Bazelmans, 
encouraged by the contents of this letter, and seeing the 
wisdom of the proposed plan, came to a definite decision. He. 
would send the two priests and with them a laybrother to keep 
house for them “that from the very beginning their home may 
be like a convent where the fathers may to some extent lead a 
monastic life.” He sent his decision to the bishop in a letter 
dated October 6, 1893.8 The missionaries would leave on 
November 1. 

On the vigil of All Saints, a solemn high Mass was offered 
in the presence of the entire community for the volunteer mis- 
sionaries, who were to set out on the following day. At the end 
of the Mass, Abbot Bazelmans solemnly conferred full faculties 
on Father Pennings with these impressive words: “Over the 


6. The abbot’s letter with a translation appears in the Appendix, 
pages 283-284. 

7. The letter with a translation appears in the Appendix, page 284. 

8. The letter with a translation appears in the Append pages 
285-286. : 
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missionaries and confreres whom I am now sending to America 
and who afterwards shall be sent by me or my successors, I 
grant to you all the jurisdiction and power which I have and 
can delegate so that you may rule them in my place and that of 
my successors; so that they must give to you obedience and ren- 
der to you as administrator an account of everything.” The 
three who had answered the abbot’s call for volunteers were 
the first missionaries of Berne to venture into the new field in 
America. 

Father Pennings was born at Gemert, Holland, June 9, 
1861. At the age of eighteen he received the Norbertine habit 
at the Abbey of Berne, at Heeswijk in Holland, and was or- 
dained to the priesthood in June, 1886. His first assignment 
was as teacher in the ‘‘gymnasium’’ attached to the abbey. Later 
he was professor of philosophy and moral theology in his own 
abbey, and afterward master of novices. It was from the 
scholastic atmosphere of the abbey classroom that he went 
forth to the larger mission of preserving the Catholic faith in 
a new country. 

On November 1, 1893, the missionaries embarked at 
Rotterdam on the S.S. Veendam and arrived in New York on 
the feast of All Saints of the Norbertine Order, November 13. 
They set out at once for their new field of labor, which they 
reached toward the end of the month. A letter which Father 
Pennings wrote to his abbot on November 24 shows the 
courageous zeal with which these intrepid pioneers faced the 
problems of the future: 


Often, indeed, but especially now do we thank 
God. Yesterday at about sundown we reached the 
goal of our travels; we are at Sturgeon Bay, the 
guests of our loyal friend, Father Alphonse Broens. 
Tuesday afternoon at one o'clock we left Chicago by 
train, and were scheduled to arrive in Green Bay at 
eight that evening. The trip, the scenery, the people, 
in fact everything about us attracted our attention be- 
cause at last we were coming into the midst of our 
own people in our own state, Wisconsin. In Milwau- 
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kee... one of the passengers .. . noticed that we were 
priests, and addressed us in a very friendly manner. 
We learned... that Monsignor Katzer, archbishop of 
Milwaukee, was in the same car. The priest told us 
our new bishop, Monsignor Messmer, was likewise on 
the train, and he offered to introduce us to His Lord- 
ship. No sooner said than done. Fifteen minutes later 
we met Bishop Messmer, and we remained in his com- 
pany during the rest of the trip.... We drove with 
Bishop Messmer to his home, and there we remained 
until the following afternoon. The bishop proved to 
be a genial host, and he did everything to make us 
feel at home. Our business affairs were soon settled. 
Father Lambert is to be the assistant at Sturgeon Bay 
and the undersigned is to be pastor at Delwich... 
Rosiére was vacant early this year but later a certain 
Father Jouaux was placed in charge. Delwich, a few 
hours from Rosiére, became vacant two weeks ago, 
and now the bishop thought it better, and Father 
Alphonse Broens advised us also, to make our first 
station at Delwich. At the time we were unable to 
judge for ourselves, but we are really happy that 
things turned out as they did, especially since there 
are sisters here in Delwich, but not in Rosiére. 


Two days later Father Pennings offered Mass for the first 
time in his new parish. But what a disappointment met him! 
The parish school had been ruined by a recent fire; the sisters 
were living in the rectory. So the pastor and the brother moved 
into the sacristy, where, however, there was no room for a bed. 
Every evening they were obliged to trudge through the snow 
with their lantern to a farmhouse to sleep. Soon, however, 
Father Pennings had a ceiling built in the high sacristy. The 
upper room served as their bedroom. The pastor’s library, 
office, parlor, kitchen, and dining room were all one and the 
same: the sacristy. 

If today we speak of the humble beginnings of the 
Norbertine foundation, we may well stress the descriptive 
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adjective. What a contrast between this and the foundations 
of the various abbeys in mediaeval England! In those days the 
abbey was built and endowed before the canons arrived. Here 
we find only the foundation stones of hardship and destitution, 
a reminder of the vigil and vision of St. Norbert in the little 
chapel at Prémontré. 

The farmers had no money to build a house or a school, but 
they agreed to contribute grain according to their means. Ac- 
cordingly, work was begun on a combination school and sis- 
ters’ house. 

From Delwich, Father Pennings attended the missions of 
Brussels, Gardner, Little Sturgeon, and Marchant. Building 
operations continued and the convent and school were com- 
pleted in 1894. The pastor was finally able to move into his 
rectory. That same year Father Remigius J. Van Rooy and 
Brother Michael van den Oever arrived in Delwich. Father 
Pennings assigned them at once to St. Louis parish at 
Dykesville, the priest as pastor and the brother as his house- 
keeper. Meanwhile, Father Lambert Broens, who had been 
assisting his brother at Sturgeon Bay, was given charge of 
Martinsville and its missions at Robinsonville, La Chapelle, 
Walhain, and Thiry Daems. ‘‘Archbishop” Vilatte had at last 
met his match; the prospects for preserving the faith in the 
so-called ‘“Belgian peninsula” began to look much brighter. In 
1896 Father Siard C. Mickers arrived from Berne to take charge 
of the church at Rosiére. Since that time, all these parishes 
have been under the care of the Norbertine fathers. 

In 1898 Father Pennings journeyed to Berne, described the 
extent and character of the new mission field, and earnestly be- 
sought others from the community to volunteer their services. 
As a result, when he returned to America in July he brought 
with him five religious: Father Benedict J. Schevers, Father 
Athanasius J. Van Heertum, Frater John B. Crielaars, Frater 
John Hurkmans, and Brother Gilbert Timmerman. For the 
time being, all took up their quarters at Delwich, but after a 
short time Father Schevers went to assist Father Broens at 
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Martinsville, and Brother Gilbert was sent to live with Father 
Van Rooy and Brother Michael at Dykesville. This community 
at Delwich was actually the humble beginning of the founda- 
tion which is now St. Norbert Abbey at West De Pere. 

For three years the fathers made every effort to strengthen 
the faith of those who had not been led astray, and worked 
even more wholeheartedly to win back those who had turned 
a willing ear to the false prophet, Vilatte. Naturally Vilatte 
did not give up without a struggle. Numerous letters from him 
are in the archives of St. Norbert Abbey, some of them of a 
threatening nature, all giving indirect testimony to the fact that 
the early Norbertines were successful in stemming the tide of 
false doctrines and religious practices which were disturbing 
the peace of the Catholic Belgians on the peninsula. Ignoring 
Vilatte as far as possible, these early sons of St. Norbert in 
America walked faithfully in the footsteps of their founder. 
They overcame the false teacher by appealing to the native 
Catholic instinct of the Belgians rather than by refuting the 
doctrines of the apostate who would lead them away from the 
unity of the true Church into a diocese and organization of his 
own making. 

So well had Father Pennings and his associates labored dur- 
ing these five years that the Catholic Citizen could report to its 
readers on February 19, 1898: ‘‘Vilatte, ‘Primate of the Old 
Catholic Church in America’, has been left flockless, churchless, 
and landless. The mighty shepherd has been deprived of his 
sheepfold and his little flock has sought more congenial pas- 
tures.’ Thus Bishop Messmer’s prayers were answered through 
the work of his zealous Norbertine missionaries. 

It has been necessary to write much about Vilatte; perhaps 
something of his later history will be of interest. On June 13, 
1900, the Congregation of the Holy Office issued a major 
excommunication, reserved in a special manner to the supreme 
pontiff, excommunicating René Vilatte. He was again excom- 
municated in 1906 because of his connection with the activities 
of the “Cultural Association of Worship,” a pretended “Na- 
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tional French Catholic Church,’ which he had founded at the 
instigation of the Masonic government officials in Paris. 

Vilatte was reconciled to the Church in 1925; his abjura- 
tion took place before Monsignor Ceretti, the papal nuntius in 
Paris.? On June 6, 1925, he retired to the Cistercian Abbey of 
Sainte Marie du Pont-Colbert, Versailles. He was not recog- 
nized as a bishop and was not permitted to offer Mass. He 
died there in July, 1929. The abbot-general of the Abbey of 
Pont-Colbert, M. Francis Janssens, in a letter of May 21, 1933, 
writes: 


Vilatte was some years in my abbey Pont-Colbert, 
Versailles, France. He lived near the monastery in a 
separate house with his servant, an American boy. 
He never offered Mass. He prayed and read in his 
home and every day came to our church for the high 
Mass. He received Communion ordinarily on Sunday. 
Cardinal Ceretti, the nuntius of Paris, gave him abso- 
lution from excommunication. Cardinal Merry del 
Val, secretary of the Holy Office, had said many times 
to me that he was convinced that Msgr. Vilatte was a 
priest and a bishop. We always called him ‘‘Mon- 
signor.’ He was very humble and subject to the Holy 
Father. He was buried in Versailles in the cemetery 
of the city. The funeral took place in our monastery 
church." 


9. A translation of his statement appears in the Appendix, page 
286. 

10. The last of a series of articles on Vilatte raises a well-founded 
doubt about the sincerity of his reconciliation to the Church, and 
cites an attempt by him to “ordain” a young man to the priesthood 
shortly before his death. The Salestanum, Alumni Association of St. 
Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin, July, 1942. 
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direct influence upon the Norbertines in America, “was 

born, educated and ordained to the priesthood in France 
and served in the African missions several years before coming 
to this country and finally to the Green Bay diocese. Always a 
devout client of St. Joseph, ...he long had nursed a burning 
desire to establish a union of devotion to the great saint in the 
United States, but not until he came to De Pere’s St. Joseph's 
church did his cherished plans become a reality.’ Father Durin 
was a man blessed with abounding energy. “He was an elo- 
quent preacher and was much in demand for preaching at 
Forty Hours and other occasions in churches where French 
was still spoken. Through this means and the Annals of St. 
Joseph which he began publishing in March, 1888, the devo- 
tion to St. Joseph spread rapidly throughout the country.’ 
Later he secured from Pope Leo XIII a brief raising the con- 
fraternity to the dignity of an archconfraternity.* Undaunted 
by the destruction of his church by fire in August, 1888, he 
erected a larger, more suitable edifice, and secured the services 
of a Canadian artist* to paint scenes from the life of St. Joseph 
on the walls of the new church. 

In an effort to insure the permanence of his work, Father 
Durin asked Bishop Messmer to entrust the direction of the 
archconfraternity to some group of religious. The bishop how- 
ever responded: “The prospect that some religious community 
may take the direction of the archconfraternity of St. Joseph 


| si Reverend Joseph F. Durin, who was to have an in- 


1. Annals of St. Joseph, 52:3. 3. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 4, Jean B. Rousseau of Montreal. 
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to their hands is as far as the North Pole.”* This was in 1893. 
On October 15, 1895, Father Durin resigned and a little over a 
year later died in Chicago. His cherished work was taken over 
temporarily by the bishop. 

The constant thought of Father Pennings since his coming 
to America had been the establishment of a house of the Order 
in which native-born priests could be trained. The opportunity 
presented itself in 1898 when he learned that the parish of St. 
Joseph in West De Pere® was so badly in debt that its very 
existence was threatened. The location of the church, on the 
banks of the Fox River, in a predominantly Catholic community 
served by two railroads, near one of the larger cities of 
Wisconsin,’ convinced Father Pennings that here was a suitable 
place for founding a religious house. After due consideration, 
therefore, he applied to Bishop Messmer for the transfer of the 
title and the financial obligations to the Norbertine Order.’ 
The bishop consented, and after securing the necessary per- 
mission from Rome,’ placed the parish in the charge of the 
Order. 

On Saturday, September 24, 1898, Father Lambert Broens, 
who had been appointed pastor, and Brother Michael, his 
housekeeper and “‘factotum,” arrived in De Pere to prepare the 
future home of their confreres. A few days later Father 
Pennings came with two juniors,'® a postulant, and Brother 
Gilbert. On September 28 they were solemnly installed in their 
mew parish and home. On that day, likewise, Bishop Mess- 


5. Annals of St. Joseph, 52:4. 

6. De Pere is a city of 5700, situated five miles south of Green 
Bay. It is divided into almost equal parts by the Fox River. Although 
there is only one municipal government, there are two post offices; 
hence, West De Pere is a postal address. 

7. Green Bay. . 

8. The proposal was made through the abbot of Berne, whose 
letter to Bishop Messmer, in Rome at the time, is translated in the 
Appendix, page 286. 

9. The document is given in the Appendix, page 287. 

10. Norbertine scholastics are called “juniors.” 
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mer canonically. erected the Premonstratensian Priory of St. 
Norbert!! with Father Pennings as the first prior. The quarters 
were of the poorest and even with this small community there 
was no extra space, but the seed had been planted, and with 
inspired hope the little band resolutely faced the future. 

At this time Father Pennings became the director of the 
archconfraternity, and the Norbertines assumed the obligation 
of continuing its official organ. 

On October 18 Fathers Crielaars and Hurkmans were or- 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop Messmer. They celebrated 
their first Masses at the shrine’ five days later. The young com- 
munity in De Pere now numbered four priests and two lay- 
brothers. There were in addition four priests and one lay- 
brother in the mission stations. That same year Father Jerome 
J. Gloudemans and Father Thomas P. Bresson arrived from 
Holland. 

Unlike Father Inama, the new prior tried to keep his re- 
ligious together rather than to have them all out in the missions. 
Conditions, of course, were not to be compared with those of 
fifty years before, and the need for parish priests was no longer 
as great. Both founders were animated by the same ideal, that 
of giving permanency to their foundations by establishing an 
educational institution. Father Inama had had to abandon it, 
but Father Pennings at once directed all his energy and re- 
sourcefulness toward the realization of that plan. 


One of the first acts of the new prior was to announce that 
the Norbertines were willing to accept and train students for 
the priesthood. Within a month four students had responded, 
and St. Norbert College was born. Meanwhile plans were 
being made to enlarge the priory. In May, 1899, the following 
announcement was made: “It will be of interest to our readers 
to hear that plans are in preparation for the building of a new 


11. Two documents concerning the erection of the priory are given 
in the Appendix, page 289. 

12. The church of St. Joseph is often called “the shrine’ in the 
Annals of St. Joseph. 
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convent for the Fathers now in charge of the Shrine. This first 
building will furnish for the present only the most necessary 
rooms for the religious and the students of the new St. Norbert 
College, and will be enlarged as soon as the means of the 
Order will permit.” 

The new building was ready by September, 1899, and on 
the eighth of that month was solemnly blessed. It had twenty- 
six rooms; the fathers were convinced that it would serve their 
purposes for the next twenty-five years. 

About this time the Norbertines were called to two new 
fields of labor. On November 6, 1899, Father Van Heertum, 
accompanied by Brother Michael, left for Regina, Manitoba, to 
begin a mission for the Order in the diocese of St. Boniface. 
Here with Father Bresson, who had joined him, he labored four 
years in a territory which now comprises an archdiocese. In 
July, 1900, Father Lambert Broens was sent to take charge of 
St. Willibrord’s parish in Chicago in response to an appeal 
from the archbishop for a priest who knew the Dutch language. 
At this time Father Pennings assumed the pastoral duties at 
the shrine. 

In 1900 the community was increased by four new mem- 
bers. Three religious, Father Gregory G. Rybrook, Father 
Matthias J. Vanden Elsen, and Brother Frederic H. Kilsdonk, 
arrived from the mother-abbey; and the first American candi- 
date, R. A. McDonald, applied for admission into the Order. 
He was accepted as Frater Norbert and sent to Belgium for his 
first year’s novitiate in the ancient Abbey of Tongerloo, where 
there was a common novitiate for the whole circary of Brabant, 
including the De Pere foundation. His failure to persevere 
emphasized the difficulties there would be for other American 
candidates. In 1902 the community became an independent 
priory. The papal brief was dated November 5.'* The priory 
was thus officially separated from Berne Abbey, although re- 


13. Annals of St. Joseph, 11:47. 
14. See Appendix, page 289. 
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maining in the circary of Brabant. On the same date permis- 
sion was granted for the canonical erection of a novitiate in 
DewPere) 

The first novice to enter the American novitiate was Father 
F, X. Van Nistleroy, a priest from the diocese of Boise, Idaho. 
He remained, however, only one year, and then became affili- 
ated with the diocese of Green Bay. Frater Aloysius A. Vissers 
received the white habit on December 23, 1902; and Frater 
Norbert J. Corley, on November 13 of the following year. 
Frater Aloysius was one of the four students who began their 
studies with the coming of the fathers, and became the first 
native-born American Norbertine to persevere in his vocation. 
Two others of the first students were vested on August 31, 
1904. They were Frater Ignatius F. Van Dyke and Frater 
Vincent C. Savageau. 

Frater Norbert Corley, a native of Ireland, was an experi- 
enced teacher who had been a laybrother in the Congregation 
of the Holy Cross. Several of his former confreres who joined 
him in De Pere began the study of Latin while they taught in 
the college. Of these, Frater William J. Millay and Frater 
Paul M. Curry were received into the Order in 1905. Frater 
Paul died after three months in the novitiate; he was permitted 
to make his simple vows on his deathbed, January 20, 1906. 

In the meantime, because of the increase in the size of the 
community and the student body, a separate college building 
was constructed and dedicated in 1903. The Abbey of Berne 
continued to provide a competent staff. In July, 1901, Frater 
Martin R. de Lang came; in 1902, Frater Clement J. Smits; in 
1903, Frater Cornelius J. Kirkfleet and Brother James De 
Herder; in 1904, Father Raphael G. Greven; and in 1905, 
Frater Hugo J. de Kort. 

Hand in hand with the development of the priory and the 
college, missionary efforts were continued and expanded. The 
bishop of Grand Rapids, Michigan, asked for a priest who was 


15. See Appendix, page 290. 
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able to speak Dutch and French to take charge of the parish 
of St. John, Essexville, Michigan. Accordingly, Father Van 
Heertum became the rector of the college, and the former rec- 
tor, Father Hurkmans, and Father Vanden Elsen were tem- 
porarily assigned to Essexville. In March, 1904, Father Bresson, 
who had been Father Van Heertum’s assistant in Canada, be- 
came the pastor of St. John’s. His return marked the end of 
the first Norbertine venture in Canada. Father Bresson’s work 
in Essexville, however, was of short duration, because the cli- 
mate did not agree with him. He was sent to Texas for his 
health but died the following year. Father Van Rooy became 
pastor. Shortly after his arrival he was requested by Bishop 
Richter to organize a new parish at Munger, Michigan. As this 
was the first parish to be established by the Premonstratensians 
of De Pere, the church was appropriately dedicated to St. 
Norbert. After two years this parish was returned to the dio- 
cese because the priory, badly in need of priests, recalled the 
pastor, Father de Lang. 

The parish of St. Joseph in De Pere had attached as its 
mission a chapel for the Indians on the Oneida Reservation. 
Since coming to De Pere, the Norbertines had served the mis- 
sion from the priory. Almost immediately after his ordination 
in 1905, Father de Kort volunteered to work among the 
Oneidas. He was formally installed as the first resident pastor 
of Oneida on January 6, 1906, by Monsignor Lochman, the 
vicar-general of the diocese. 

In 1907 Father Kirkfleet and Father Rybrook enrolled in 
the Apostolic Mission House, Washington, D. C., to prepare 
for the home missions. In 1908 Father Schevers was sent to 
Manistique, Michigan, to become the pastor of St. Francis 
parish, which had been given into the charge of the Order. 

In the fall of 1906 Father Vanden Elsen went to Austria as 
the representative of the American Norbertines for the election 
of an abbot-general to succeed the Right Reverend Sigismund 
Stary, who had died on September 6. When Father Vanden 
Elsen returned, he was accompanied by Frater Milo P. Smits 
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and Frater William J. de Vries, who were ordained with Father 
Corley in October. On June 7, 1908, the entire community was 
saddened by the death of one of the pioneers, Father Broens, 
in Chicago. In October, Abbot Bazelmans, who had sent 
Father Pennings and his confreres to America, was called by 
death. A solemn high Mass was sung on November 3 for the 
repose of his soul. The last priest to come from the mother- 
abbey was Father Lambert A. Dobbelsteen, who arrived in De 
Pere in 1912. Henceforth the new foundation would depend on 
native candidates. 

The first visitation of the priory to be conducted by the 
mother-abbey was held in August, 1910, by the newly-elected 
abbot of Berne, the Right Reverend E. H. Vandenberg, and the 
subprior, the Very Reverend G. Vanden Elsen. At their sug- 
gestion the Confraternity of the Mass of Reparation was estab- 
lished at De Pere, and the rules of the Order were adapted to 
American conditions. 

On June 19, 1911, Father Pennings celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. On that 
happy occasion he was offered the congratulations of his many 
friends. Pope Pius X sent his special blessing. Bishop J. J. 
Fox of Green Bay, unable to honor the festivities by his pres- 
ence, sent his sincere congratulations and kind wishes. In his 
sermon, the Rev. F. X. Barth asserted, “Were I to single out 
any particular virtues among the many which adorn the life of 
the jubilarian, I should select his humility and apostolic zeal 
for religion as his characteristic traits.’’'° 

Certainly these words were no mere oratory. A tremendous 
work had been accomplished by the jubilarian in the compara- 
tively short space of a quarter of a century. During that time 
he had held a position of trust in his own abbey; he had volun- 
teered to lead a missionary band to fields unknown; he had 
routed there a dangerous heretic and had preserved the faith 
of the inhabitants of the Belgian peninsula; he had established 
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the first permanent priory of the Order in the United States; 
he had built up a thriving educational institution. In his eight- 
een years in America Father Pennings had gathered around 
himself an enthusiastic community of co-workers. There were 
twenty-three priests working in four dioceses, eight juniors pre- 
paring for the priesthood, and five laybrothers assisting in the 
work of the community. A total of twenty-three professed 
religious from the Abbey of Berne had joined the little band of 
pioneers — a tribute to the contagious zeal of Father Pennings. 

The ordinary person might have been content to look back 
upon these years of worthwhile accomplishment with justifiable 
satisfaction and to rest upon his laurels. But Father Pennings 
was just beginning his work. The first twenty-five years had 
been fruitful indeed; the next twenty-five years were to yield 
an even more abundant harvest. 

In the history of every religious community there are cer- 
tain years which stand out above the others as years when mile- 
stones are reached. But these are not the really important years. 
They are but the culmination of seemingly uneventful weeks 
and months, the fruition of past labors. They are possible only 
because they were preceded by a period of hard work and 
careful planning. Such a period was the twenty years following 
Father Penning’s jubilee. 

During this time the enrollment at St. Norbert College 
gradually increased, and from the graduates of the college 
came men who sought admission to the Order. It was in no 
sense a mass movement. These men came unheralded in ones 
and twos; and after their studies for the priesthood had been 
completed, they joined the older members of the community in 
the various fields now entrusted to the Norbertines. 

The growth and development of St. Norbert College is a 
story in itself; it will be found in the chapter dealing with the 
educational work of the Order. 

In 1914 Bishop Carroll of Helena, Montana, wrote to the 
prior requesting priests to care for the Belgian Catholics in his 
diocese. Accordingly, Father Vanden Elsen was sent to become 
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the pastor of St. Francis parish, Valier, with two missions and 
four stations; Father Greven took charge of St. Margaret's 
parish, Cut Bank, with two missions and one station. Subse- 
quently, one of the missions of Cut Bank, Shelby, was erected 
into a parish with Father Gerald Hietpas in charge. 

In June, 1920, the American Premonstratensians celebrated 
with fitting solemnity the eighth centennial of the foundation 
of the Order. The principal event of the seven-day celebration 
took place on the ninth of the month, when Bishop Rhode of 
Green Bay offered a solemn Pontifical Mass and Archbishop 
Messmer of Milwaukee delivered the sermon. | 

A decision of great importance to the Order in America 
was made at the General Chapter held in Rome in 1924. The 
chapter petitioned the Holy Father to raise the De Pere priory 
to the dignity of an abbey. Graciously acceding, Pius XI be- 
stowed upon the abbey all the rights and privileges of an inde- 
pendent Premonstratensian abbey. By the same instrument he 
appointed the Right Reverend Bernard H. Pennings the first 
abbot. The new abbey was not assigned to any circary but was 
made immediately subject to the abbot-general. It was on 
May 27, 1925, that the formal blessing and installation took 
place in St. Joseph’s church, De Pere. Bishop Rhode presided. 
He was assisted by two Benedictine abbots, the Right Reverend 
Alcuin Deutsch of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
and the Right Reverend Vincent Huber of St. Bede’s Abbey, 
Peru, Illinois. The preacher for the occasion was the Most 
Reverend Francis C. Kelley of Oklahoma City, who spoke of the 
triple dignity of the abbot as teacher, father, and ruler. The 
papal brief nominating Father Pennings as abbot was read by 
Father Van Heertum, former rector of the college. Thus in a 
little more than a quarter of a century the new foundation had 
attained its majority. At this time, Father Hubert L. Traeger 
became prior. 

In July, 1927, accompanied by Father De Kort, the abbot 
made a visitation of the missions in Montana. Besides the 
Norbertines in the Helena diocese, Father Albin Martins had 
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been assigned in 1925 a parish of more than a thousand square 
miles, including no less than sixteen missions. It was Our Lady 
of Ransom parish at Hingham in the diocese of Great Falls. 


After the survey of the Montana missions, Abbot Pennings 
continued his journey to Vancouver where negotiations were 
begun with Archbishop Casey to take over Sacred Heart 
(Italian) mission. When the usual canonical steps had been 
completed and approved by the Holy See, the activities of the 
abbey extended for a second time into Canada. In 1927 Father 
Corley was installed as pastor, until Father Millay arrived in 
October of the same year. Father Corley then became pastor 
of Powell River, also in the diocese of Vancouver. 

Another Italian mission was undertaken in the following 
year. St. Joseph’s parish, Madison, Wisconsin, was heavily 
burdened with debt and many necessary parochial functions 
had been suspended, at least temporarily. Moreover, a com- 
munity of Italian sisters, who had built an orphanage next to 
the church, was facing foreclosure by creditors. Archbishop 
Messmer, convinced that a religious community would save this 
parish now in so embarrassing a situation, turned to his old 
friend, Abbot Pennings, and, assuring him of full co-operation, 
asked that the Norbertines assume charge of the debts and the 
parish itself. Under their supervision the orphanage was re- 
modeled into a parochial school, and a convent was provided. 
This arrangement not only accomplished an improvement of 
the parish property, but also awakened a new spiritual life in 
the Italian community. 

For some time a need had been felt for a secluded place 
in which to prepare candidates for the Order during the ex- 
tremely important first year of their religious life. In 1929 
this problem was solved through the generosity of the Misses 
Margaret and Josephine Mahoney, who donated a beautiful 
estate on the shores of Lake Monona, Madison. The requisite 
authority for the erection of a novitiate was obtained,'’ and 
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the first class, of eight novices, arrived in December. Since that 
time the novices have spent their first or canonical year of 
novitiate in Madison, after which they return to the abbey to 
complete the second year required by the statutes of the Order. 

In 1932 another project was undertaken. Bishop Rhode 
committed to the care of the abbey the Columbus Community 
Club and St. Willibrord’s church in Green Bay. The club is 
a unique venture. Built in 1924-25, its purpose was to provide 
a wide variety of religious, educational, athletic, and social 
facilities for the people of Green Bay and northeastern 
Wisconsin. Housed in a large building, it provides accommo- 
dations for large gatherings that could be cared for nowhere 
else in this territory. Under the direction of laymen for several 
years, it had been taken over and operated by the diocese 
until October, 1932, when the Order assumed control and 
responsibility. 

The many accomplishments of Abbot Pennings did not 
pass unnoticed at the seat of Christendom, for on April 8, 
1934, Pope Pius XI signally honored him by conferring on him 
the cappa magna and the purple pileolus. The investiture 
ceremony took place on June 6 in conjunction with the cele- 
bration of the eight hundredth anniversary of the death of St. 
Norbert. In the same summer Abbot Pennings, on his way to 
attend the General Chapter of the Order in Rome, took part 
in the commemoration of the eighth centenary of the founding 
of Berne Abbey. Since the American abbey shares indirectly in 
its glorious history, it is appropriate to note here that, despite 
persecutions and confiscations, the abbots of Berne extend in an 
unbroken chain from the time of the abbey’s founding to the 
present day. As the oldest living priest professed in the abbey, 
Abbot Pennings pontificated at the solemn services on this 
occasion. In September of the same year Father D. M. Burke 
succeeded Father Traeger as prior. 

The year 1936 was one of joy for the abbey. On June 19 
its founder celebrated his golden sacerdotal jubilee. Of the 118 
priests, juniors, and brothers comprising the abbey family, 
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nearly all were among the more than 500 ecclesiastics and re- 
ligious present for the jubilee Mass. The Abbey of Berne 
was represented by Abbot Stoecker and Father Ambrose H. 
Pennings, a nephew of Abbot Pennings. At the conclusion of 
the Mass a letter from Pope Pius XI was read conferring upon 
the jubilarian the right to wear the purple biretta. In his ser- 
mon, Bishop Rhode reviewed the life of the abbot and com- 
pared his accomplishments with those of the earlier Catholic 
pioneers and missionaries. He said further, “It is the fatherly 
spirit, the unruffled calm and peace of his nature, his inex- 
haustible and yet prudent initiative, and above all his truly 
monastic character and deep religious soul that have enabled 
our venerable Abbot Pennings to mould the Premonstratensian 
Fathers into the promising organization that they are today.’’® 

The widespread activities of the abbey were referred to on 
this occasion by the Reverend A. L. Buytaert in his joy that ‘‘the 
abbot, although his arms reach out to Vancouver on the west 
coast and to Delaware on the east, keeps his heart in De Pere.” 
During these years of the abbey’s development, the guiding 
mind directing all these activities was that of the first superior. 
Characteristically, whenever praised for his past accomplish- 
ments, he always pointed to his confreres and the many unher- 
alded benefactors of the Norbertine institutions. As if to sweep 
all these essential factors of progress into the Norbertine fam- 
ily, and into the household of divine charity, Abbot Pennings 
had chosen as the motto for his abbatial shield the words ex- 
pressive of his sincere gratitude: ‘““Diligamus Invicem” — “Let 
Us Love One Another.” 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE ORDER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Father Pennings and his pioneer co-workers did not 

long confine their efforts. From the beginning the 
reverend prior had dreamed of establishing a school in which 
American candidates for the Order and others might be edu- 
cated. Such work had been traditional in Norbertine abbeys 
since the time of St. Norbert. Regarding it Father Philip 
Hughes writes: “The spirit of the rule was as austere as that 
of Citeaux, but for the first time in the history of the Church 
intellectual discipline, study and classes formed part of the 
spiritual rule... the first seminaries the Catholic Church ever 
knew.”' In explanation of this statement, the same historian 
asserts: ‘“The candidate who offered himself at Citeaux need 
not even be able to read, but in the first statutes of the canons 
it is laid down that first of all the knowledge of the newcomer 
is to be tested. Again a knowledge of Grammar and Latin is 
required before he can be clothed, and progress in knowledge 
is a condition of ordination. Study is part of the canon’s day.” 
The establishment of the Order in St. Joseph’s parish in 
De Pere gave Father Pennings the educational opportunity he 
sought. That it was uppermost in his mind is attested by the 
fact that within twelve days after settling in De Pere, he en- 
rolled the first student. The day on which he gave Frank Van 
Dyke his first lesson in Latin may well be considered the birth- 
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day of St. Norbert College. It was on October 10, 1898. A 
week later, the second student, Anthony Vissers, was enrolled; 
and these were joined soon after by Charles Savageau and 
William Marchand. It is worthy of note that all four members 
of this first class persevered in their studies and eventually be- 
came priests, the first three in the Norbertine Order, the fourth, 
William Marchand, in the Fathers of Mercy. 

During the first year the kitchen of an abandoned parochial 
school was the classroom. The four students lived at home but 
did their studying as well as reciting at the “college.” To a 
modern student the daily schedule would seem excessively long 
and arduous. The late Father Vissers gives us a glimpse of 
their school life: ““The rules were few, but the days were long. 
We had to be at Mass at 7:00 a. m., and at 8:00 p. m. we could 
go home. We had no gym — in fact we did not know what a 
gymnasium was — but we had plenty of fun. Our main sport 
in the spring of 1899 was tearing down a lot of old barbed 
wire fences that enclosed various lots, burning up a lot of 
giant burdocks and helping to prepare the ground of what 1s 
now the abbey garden. As the number of students increased, 
we had baseball, football, and in the winter, skating and 
sledding.’ 

When St. Norbert College opened for its third scholastic 
year on the first Tuesday of September, 1900, its roster con- 
tained the names of twenty-two students, all candidates for the 
priesthood. Several of these boarded with the fathers. The 
need for more rooms for both classes and living quarters was 
increasingly evident. Accordingly a meeting was held at 
the priory on May 9, 1901, to consider the possibility of a new 
college building. Besides the fathers of the house there were 
present Bishop Messmer of Green Bay, his vicar-general, 
Monsignor Fox, and a number of diocesan priests. All were 
filled with enthusiasm at the prospect of a Catholic college in 
the diocese. They insisted, though, that the curriculum be ex- 
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panded to include a commercial course for students who did 
not feel called to the priesthood, and pledged their financial 
support if this were done. Compliance with this request 
would involve considerable additional expense for equipment 
and competent lay teachers. However, the decision was made — 
a new college building would be erected on lots immediately 
adjoining the parish property, along the banks of the Fox 
River. In it there would be taught the traditional classical or 
academic course for students preparing for the priesthood and 
the professions, and a commercial course for those intending 
to go into business. 

The cornerstone of the new building was laid by Bishop 
Messmer on the feast of St. Joseph, March 19, 1902. Although 
work went on apace, it was not quite ready for occupancy when 
the students returned in the fall. Not until November were 
they able to move into the new building, now known as Main 
Hall. In the current issue of the Annals of St. Joseph, a writer 
described the new building as one “provided with all modern 
conveniences, making it one of the most complete institutions 
of its kind in the Northwest.’’* Father L. P. Hurkmans was the 
first rector. He was succeeded in 1903 by Father John Van 
Heertum. In the same year three competent lay teachers, 
Messrs. Fitzsimmons, Neary, and Cresswell, were added to the 
faculty, and the enrollment reached fifty for the first time. 
The future looked bright despite the financial burden of the 
growing institution. The pressure of that financial burden was 
lightened by a providential bequest made in the will of Father 
Elzear De Wild, who had for years been pastor of St. Paul’s 
church, Wrightstown, Wisconsin; and also by two endowed 
scholarships established by Father E. F. Van Hootegem, pastor 
of St. Francis church, Hollandtown, and Father John Knegtel, 
pastor of St. John’s church, Little Chute. 

Under the able administration of Father Van Heertum, the 
college progressed steadily. About 1910 the philosophy course, 
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which up to that time had been taken only by candidates for 
the Order, was made available to lay students also. Upon the 
completion of this course the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred. A logical result of this development was the division 
of the course into the high school or secondary department, and 
the college department, each taking ordinarily four years for 
completion. 

In the summer of 1913, Father Van Heertum was appointed 
pastor of St. Willibrord’s church in Chicago, and Father 
William H. J. Millay became rector in his place. The new 
director continued the steady development of the college. By 
1915 the number of students had increased to such an extent 
that the college building was no longer adequate. More class- 
rooms and more dormitory space were needed. Mr. Henry 
Boyle, the father of a student, Francis Boyle, recognized this 
need, and through his generosity the Francis Boyle Hall was 
erected. The imposing four-story structure was completed dur- 
ing the summer of 1917 and was dedicated on August 19 of 
that year by the Most Reverend Paul P. Rhode, bishop of 
Green Bay. 

When the United States joined the Allied Nations of the 
First World War in April, 1917, St. Norbert College at once 
pledged its man power and its resources to the nation. Alumni 
and students in large numbers entered the armed forces of 
their country. Three members of the faculty became officers in 
the Army: Fathers F. X. Exler and M. J. McKeough serving 
as chaplains, and Mr. George C. Carey, as a second lieutenant 
in the Artillery Corps. 

Immediately after the war Father Pennings put into effect 
a hope which he had cherished for a long time. True edu- 
cator that he was, he realized that a well-trained faculty was 
more important than buildings or equipment in the successful 
conduct of a school. Years before, he had sent Father Rybrook 
to Rome to do graduate studies in theology at the Gregorian 
University. For a number of years he had been sending young 
members of the faculty to the summer sessions of the University 
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of Wisconsin and other institutions of higher learning. In 
September, 1919, he sent Father McKeough to the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., as a full-time student of 
philosophy and education in the graduate school of that famous 
institution. A year later Fathers F. X. Exler, L. A. V. De 
Cleene, and A. M. Keefe were added to the Norbertine group 
at the national capital, and Father L. L. Rummel enrolled at 
the University of Wisconsin. The policy thus inaugurated has 
been continued to the present time. 

In 1925 a new development occurred which was to extend 
greatly the educational influence of the college. A small group, 
consisting of Fathers I. F. Van Dyke and James A. Wagner, 
Mr. George C. Carey, and a student, Cletus Collum, became 
interested in the possibilities of radio broadcasting. After ex- 
perimenting for a year they applied for and secured a federal 
license. A transmitter was constructed on the fourth floor of 
Boyle Hall. With Father Wagner as manager, Mr. Collum 
as engineer, and Messrs. Carey and Henry Schmitt, a stu- 
dent, as announcers, programs were sent over the airwaves 
at irregular intervals. Thus was born Station WHBY, which 
has been an effective instrument in the educational work of 
St. Norbert College. Under the direction of Father Wagner, 
the station advanced steadily. Studios from which programs 
were sent over the air were opened in Green Bay, Appleton, 
and Oshkosh. A new transmitting station was erected on prop- 
erty purchased by the college just south of De Pere. In 1935 
WTAQ, a thousand-watt station operating in La Crosse, was 
purchased and moved to Green Bay. For five years both sta- 
tions were operated from this city, but in 1940 Station WHBY 
was moved to Appleton, though still owned and operated by 
St. Norbert College. 

The radio station was not the only important new develop- 
ment which had its beginning in 1925. The same year saw 
the establishment of Camp Tivoli for boys. In the spring 
of that year the college purchased 152 acres bordering on 
Shawano Lake, which was about forty miles west of De Pere. 
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New buildings were erected. Father M. J. McKeough was 
appointed director. He was assisted by Father Albin J. 
Martins and a staff of laymen consisting of Mr. James J. 
Crowley, who had won national fame as a football player at 
Notre Dame University, Frank Gavin of Marquette University, 
and Ben L. Masse, who late in the same summer entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Florissant, Missouri. The camp grew steadily. 
Eventually the members of the Order assumed all the duties 
connected with the camp, priests acting as directors of the vari- 
Ous activities, and juniors as counselors. In 1930 ill health 
forced Father McKeough to resign, and Father Patrick N. 
Butler, who had been on the staff since 1927, assumed charge. 
Tivoli is still flourishing under Father Butler’s direction and is 
patronized by boys from all parts of the United States. 

Up to the year 1932 the educational work of the Norbertines 
had been confined to the central part of the United States. For 
years, however, the hope of Abbot Pennings had been that a 
start might be made in the more densely populated eastern sec- 
tion of the country. At last the opportunity came. In that year 
the Order purchased the beautiful estate of Mr. John J. Raskob, 
a prominent Catholic, at Claymont, Delaware. It consisted of 
twenty-six acres, the mansion, a large garage, and the home of 
the caretaker. Plans were made immediately for its conversion 
to school purposes. On August 8, the Most Reverend Edmond J. 
FitzMaurice, bishop of Wilmington, gave his formal approval 
to the new project. Father McKeough was placed in charge. 
It was decided to call the new school Archmere Academy, the 
name “Archmere’’. having been the traditional name of the 
estate even before it was acquired by the Raskob family. The 
new institution opened its doors for the first students on 
September 12, 1932, when seventeen reported for classes. 
The original staff consisted of four members of the Order and 
two laymen. The course offered was strictly college preparatory. 

The formal dedication of the new foundation took place on 
October 12. In the presence of the right reverend abbot, most 
of the priests of the Wilmington diocese, the faculty, students, 
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and friends, Bishop FitzMaurice dedicated it to our Blessed 
Mother under the title of her Immaculate Conception. In his 
address, His Excellency said: “I extend to you in behalf of the 
Wilmington Diocese a hearty welcome, and may St. Norbert, 
the great apostle of the Blessed Sacrament, through whose 
inspiration you live, always be your guide.’” 

After this auspicious beginning the infant school developed 
steadily. Each year saw an increase in the number of students. 
In 1936 Father McKeough was transferred to Philadelphia, and 
Father Daniel F. Hurley succeeded him as headmaster. A much- 
needed gymnasium was built in 1938. The school property was 
extended in 1940 by the purchase from Mr. Raskob of fourteen 
acres adjoining the campus. In 1942 the faculty consisted of 
six priests, all members of the Order, and two laymen. The 
student body numbered about ninety boys. 

While Archmere was attaining full stature, another im- 
portant advance in the Order’s educational work occurred in the 
East. In 1934 Cardinal Dougherty, archbishop of Philadelphia, 
decided to establish a new high school for boys in South 
Philadelphia. Hitherto there had been in this area three 
annexes of Roman Catholic High School. The plan of His 
Eminence was to organize these into an independent high 
school. For this purpose the parochial school building of the 
St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi parish, located at Seventh and 
Christian Streets, was purchased by the diocese. At the sug- 
gestion of Monsignor John J. Bonner, diocesan superintendent 
of schools, the Norbertine fathers were invited to take charge 
of the new school. After much discussion the offer was 
accepted, and Father Hubert Traeger, prior of the Abbey at 
De Pere, was appointed principal of the school and superior of 
the community. Early in July he took up his duties, living at 
Archmere while he and Monsignor Bonner supervised the 
preparations for the opening of the new school. It was decided 
to call it the Southeast Catholic High School for Boys. The 
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old St. Paul School, located at 920 Christian Street, and recently 
used as an annex of Roman Catholic High School, was con- 
verted into a residence for the faculty. At the request of the 
cardinal, the Sacred Congregation of Religious gave permission 
for the establishment of a Norbertine residence in the arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia. 

On August 30 fifteen teachers, all members of the Order, 
arrived for duty in the new school. Classes were begun a week 
later with six hundred students. During this first year only 
three grades, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, were taught, the 
twelfth being added the following year. The curriculum 
included the usual high-school subjects, both commercial and 
academic. The first class was graduated in June, 1936. In the 
summer of the same year, Father Traeger was placed in charge 
of the novitiate at Madison, Wisconsin, and Father McKeough 
came from Archmere to take his place. Under the direction of 
the Norbertines, the school made steady progress. In 1936, it 
was placed on the approved list of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Instruction; in 1938, similar action was taken by the Middle 
States Association. In 1941 the enrollment reached 1320 and 
the faculty had increased to forty-four, forty of whom were 
Norbertines. La Salle College of Philadelphia, at its com- 
mencement in June, 1941, conferred upon the principal the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, because of what the Cath- 
olic Standard and Times called “the outstanding work of the 
Norbertines at Southeast Catholic High School.’’¢ 

While these developments were being carried on in the East, 
some significant changes were occurring at the college in De 
Pere. In 1927, Father Millay severed his long connection with 
the college when he left to take charge of the Sacred Heart 
parish, Vancouver, British Columbia. He was succeeded by 
Father Anselm M. Keefe, the first alumnus to become rector. 
He had received his B. A. degree in 1916, his M. A. from the 
Catholic University in 1922, and his Ph. D. from the University 
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of Wisconsin in 1926. The new rector concentrated his efforts 
on the development of the strictly collegiate work of the school. 
To enhance this effort, it was decided, in 1929, to set up a 
separate administration of the high-school and college depart- 
ments. Father Keefe remained head of the college while Father 
Raymond P. Wagner was appointed principal of the high 
school. The progress under this new arrangement was rapid, 
especially in the college. Recognition of the work done in the 
college came in 1934 when the North Central Association put 
it on its approved list as a junior college, and in 1937, when 
it was fully approved as a four-year college. 

In 1933, the diocesan summer school under the direction 
of the superintendent of schools, the Rev. Dr. Edward J. 
Westenberger, was inaugurated. Its purpose was to provide an 
opportunity for the parochial school teachers of the diocese to 
work for higher degrees and to perfect their teaching methods. 
From the beginning, the summer session was attended also 
by sisters teaching in other dioceses. All the courses were 
fully accredited by the college. The faculty selected by Dr. 
Westenberger consisted of college teachers and prominent edu- 
cators from all parts of the country. Over two hundred sisters 
enrolled for the first session, and each succeeding summer has 
brought an increased enrollment and an extension in the variety 
of courses offered. The school has extended to Saturday classes 
during the entire scholastic year. 

Another important development was occurring about this 
time. Father Keefe, the college dean, had for a long time been 
interested in military training for young men. As a member of 
the Chaplains’ Reserve Corps of the United States Army, and 
later of the Wisconsin National Guard, he had an opportunity 
to observe the benefits of such training. Several years of effort 
on Father Keefe’s part were crowned with success when the 
War Department decided in 1935 to establish a Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps unit in the high school and a year later a 
senior unit in the college. The fruit of this training was strik- 
ingly evident at the 1942 commencement exercises, when nine- 
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teen members of the college graduating class were commissioned 
second lieutenants of the Army of the United States, and imme- 
diately assigned to active duty with the armed forces. 

In 1939 the college was the recipient of a new and distinct 
benefaction. For many years John R. Minahan, M.D., a dis- 
tinguished surgeon and financier of Green Bay, had been watch- 
ing the progress of the college. Impressed by the work it was 
doing for young men, he decided to donate to the college a 
new athletic field and stadium. For this purpose a tract of land, 
situated in the town of Allouez, just north of De Pere, was 
purchased. A thoroughly modern athletic field and a stadium 
capable of seating three thousand four hundred people were 
built. The new field, named after the donor, The John R. 
Minahan Stadium, was dedicated on October 8, 1940. 

These added facilities, the expansion of the curriculum, the 
thorough training of the teachers, all were bringing educational 
renown to the college. As a result students in ever-increasing 
numbers flocked to its doors. By 1940 additional living quarters 
were needed. A drive for funds, under the direction of Father 
Burke, the prior, and Mr. T. J. Sensenbrenner, K. C. S. G., 
was begun. Appeals were directed to individuals, indus- 
trial organizations, and parishes of the Green Bay diocese. 
The response was prompt and generous. Donations totaled a 
little less than three hundred thousand dollars. Work on a 
three-story residence hall, located on the banks of the Fox 
River, was begun in the summer of 1941 and was finished a 
year later. It was dedicated on October 4, 1942. 

The summer of 1941 witnessed the realization of another 
long-looked-for hope. In September of that year, a high school 
for boys, known as Central Catholic High School, was opened 
by the Order in the Columbus Club building at Green Bay. 
Father Sylvester M. Killeen was appointed the first principal. 
He and eight other priests of the Order comprised the first 
faculty. Two hundred and seventy-five students were enrolled 
during the first year. 
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About the same time Father Raymond P. Wagner, who had 
been principal of the high-school department at the college, was 
forced to resign because of ill health. He was succeeded by 
Father Francis H. Clabots. | 

The Second World War, which the United States entered 
in December, 1941, demanded a heavy toll of the college man- 
power. Father Keefe was called to active duty with his unit, 
the 135th Medical Regiment, in January, 1941. He served in 
this country until March, 1942, when, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, he embarked for foreign duty in Australia. 
Father Cyril H. Miron, a professor of philosophy at the college 
and master of novices in the abbey, was commissioned a first 
lieutenant in the Army and assigned to duty with troops at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, in April, 1942. At about the same 
time two other members of the faculty were called into the 
country’s service in a different capacity. Fathers Ludolf Jacobs 
and Geoffrey Claridge were summoned to Chicago to assist in 
the organization and staffing of an army signal corps school 
there. 

This is not the only contribution the college has made 
to the national war effort. Radio and other communication 
courses were being offered at the college and in the Central 
Catholic High School building in Green Bay. These classes 
were given by members of the faculty during evening hours. 
Any person who had the requisite preparation was permitted to 
enroll. The burden of organizing and administering these 
courses fell principally upon Father Patrick N. Butler, who had 
succeeded Father Keefe as dean of the college. 

Thus the educational work of the sons of St. Norbert is 
being carried on, far from Prémontré where the founder and 
his original confreres began to teach. Using different methods 
and equipment, they are nevertheless animated by the same 
spirit, they emphasize the same fundamental truths, and they di- 
rect.the young men under their care to the same ultimate goal. 
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APPENDIX I 


FOUNDATION CHARTER OF THE ABBEY OF WELBECK 


In the second part of each volume of the Sacri et Canonici Ordinis 
Praemonstratensis Annales ate printed the foundation charters of the 
majority of the six hundred and fifty abbeys enumerated in the book. 
Thinking that it might be of interest to include here a copy of one 
of the charters of an English abbey, we have chosen the charter of 
Welbeck because a very fine translation of it is included in Mr. Hamilton 
Thompson’s book. The original is taken from the Annales. 


Rogerio, Dei gratia Archiepiscopo 
Eboraci, et omnibus Sanctae Dei filiis 
Ecclesiae praesentibus et futuris, Tho. 
filius Richardi, salutem. Sciatis me 
dedisse et concessisse Domino Berenga- 
rio Abbati de Wellebec, et omnibus 
successoribus ejus, et Fratribus ejusdem 
loci Deo ibidem secundum Ordinem 
Praemonstratensem regulariter servient- 
ibus, per consilium Domini Serlonis 
Abbatis de Neus, in liberam, et qui- 
etam, et perpetuam eleemosynam, lo- 
cum Abbatiae suae de Wellebec, ubi 
Ecclesia Sancti Jacobi fundata est, et 
totam terram quae est a loco Abbatiae 
usque ad locum qui dicitur Belgh, in- 
ter rivulum et viam quadrigarum quae 
ducit ab ipsa Abbatia usque Belgh & 
Belgh, et quidquid intra metas ejusdem 
loci est; in pratis, in pascuis, in ne- 
moribus, in terris cultis, et totum sar- 
tum meum juxta Belgh. Scilicet, ubi 
Galfridus, & Hugo, & Druingus, dege- 
bant, & totam reliquam partem sarti 
quam ibi habui. Praeterea quantum 
ad me pertinet Ecclesiam de Cukenei, 
in cujus Parochia est locus praedictae 
Abbatiae, et Ecclesiam Sanctae Helenae 
de Ettewelle, et Ecclesiam de Witene, 
quae in feodo meo fundatae sunt, cum 
omnibus quae ad easdem pertinent, 
molendinum quoque de Languat, et 
totam terram de...& communem pas- 
turam terrae meae. Haec omnia dedi 
et concessi Deo et Ecclesiae Sancti 
Jacobi de Wellebec, & praedicto Ab- 


bati Berengario, & successoribus ejus, 


To Roger, by the grace of God 
Archbishop of York, and to all sons 
of the Holy Church of God present 
and future, Thomas son of Richard, 
greeting. Know ye that I have given 
and granted to Dom Berengar, Abbot 
of Welbeck, and to his successors and 
to the brethren of the same place who 
serve God in the same according to 
the rule and after the order of Pré- 
montré, with the advice of Dom Gerlo, 
Abbot of Newhouse, in free and quit 
and perpetual alms, the place of their 
abbey of Welbeck where the Church 
of St. James is founded, and all the 
land which is from the place of the 
abbey as far as Belph, between the 
streamlet and the cart-road which 
leads from the same abbey to Belph 
and Belph, and whatsoever is within 
the bounds of the same place in 
meadows and grazings, in groves, in 
tilled lands, and all my assart by 
Belph, to wit, where Geoffrey and 
Bruing dwelt, and all the remaining 
part of the assart which I had there. 
Moreover, so far as appertains to me, 
the church of St. Mary of Cuckney, 
in the parish whereof is the place of 
the aforesaid abbey, and the church 
of St. Helen of Etwall and the church 
of Whitton, which are founded in 
my fee, with all things that appertain 
to the same; the mill also of Lang- 
with and the whole land of Hirst, and 
common pasture of my land. All 
these things have I given and granted 
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et Fratribus secundum Ordinem Prae- 
monstratensis Ecclesiae, ibidem Deo 
vacantibus in perpetuum, ut praedixi, 
pro anima mea & animabus Patris et 
Matris meae, & antecessorum meorum, 
et eorum omnium quibus ego sua in- 
juste diripui. Haec omnia dedi con- 
sensu Emmae uxoris meae, & Radulphi, 
Silvani & Richardi Fratrum meorum. 
Testibus Willielmo Priore de Radford, 
Austino Suppriore, Fulcone Canonico 
ejusdem loci, Hugone Canonico filio 
Sewale, Osberto Silvain Canonico, 
Willielmo Presbytero, Galfrido de 
Tivereshat, Petro de Scurdolyve, Wil- 
lielmo de Boleswere, Willielmo de 
Calum, Hugone filio meo, Rodberto 
Avenell, Roberto Filio Gaufridi, Gil- 
berto filio Rodberti, Rodberto filio 
Vice-comitis, Radulpho Barre. Williel- 
mo filio Glai, Rogero de Sancto Audeo- 
no, Roberto de Willeby, Henrico de 
Auring, Waltero de Sidenham, Radul- 
pho de Sancta Maria, Waltero de Ba- 
keputz, Rogero de Wanton, Radulpho 
Clerico de Warsope, Rich. de Flyn- 
tham, Willielmo Fratre suo, Hugone 
Pictore, Swano Praeposito Normanniae, 
Willielmo filio Gilberti, Radulpho de 
Mainill. 
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to God and the Church of St. James 
of Welbeck and to the aforesaid abbot 
Berengar and his successors, and to 
the brethren who devote their time 
to God in the same after the Order 
of the church of Prémontré, forever, 
as I have said before, for my soul and 
for the souls of my father and mother 
and of my ancestors, and of all those 
whom I have wrongfully deprived of 
their goods. All these things have I 
given with the consent of Emma my 
wife and of Ralph Silvain and Richard 
my brethren. Witnesses: William prior 
of Radford, Austin the subprior, Fulk, 
canon of the same place, Hugh the 
canon, son of Sewale, Osbert Silvain 
the canon, William the priest, Geoffrey 
of Tivereshal, Peter of Scardeclive, 
William of Bolesover, William of 
Calum, Hugh my son, Robert Avenel, 
Robert son of Geoffrey, Gilbert son 
of Robert, Robert son of the sheriff, 
Ralph Barre, William son of Glai, 
Roger of St. Owen, Robert of Willeby, 
Henry of Aicring, Walter of Sidenam, 
Ralph of St. Mary, Walter of Bake- 
putz, Roger of Wunton, Ralph the 
clerk of Warsop, Richard Flyntham, 
William his brother, Hugh the painter, 
Swan the reeve of Normanton, Wil- 
liam son of Gilbert, Ralph of Manvil. 


CHARTA HENRICI If, REGIS ANGLIAE, PRO CONFIRMATIONE 
FUNDATIONIS & DOTIS ABBATIAE DE WELBECO 


This royal charter of King Henry II opens with a recitation of the 
gifts of land and three parish churches by the founder, to which are 
added a bovate of land in Hirst and another with a dwelling-house 
adjoining it in Norton, together with common of pasture of Ralph 
Silvain’s land in Norton and Woodhouse and other gifts made by the 
same Ralph, whom the foundation charter mentions as the founder’s 
brother. Then follow the gifts of Richard the second and the third, al- 
ready noted, two parcels of land held by the abbot and convent at fee- 
farm rents of Thomas of Gleadthorpe and Verbert de Arches, land in 
Cotes held in fee-farm of William, son of Reiner, and his heirs, the 
gift of the church of Cotes by Peter of Cotes, and land in Creswell 
held in fee-farm of John Deyncourt. Finally come the gifts by Simon 
and Isabel of two bovates.of land, with their confirmation of the 
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founder’s gift of the church of Etwall, and of “the space of grove 
between the brook called Wellebek and the cart-road that leads to 
Belph, for its length as far as Deistoth.” 


Henricus, Dei gratia Rex Angliae, & Dux Normanniae & Aqui- 
taniae; & Comes Andegaviae; Archiepiscopis...Salutem. Sciatis me 
concessisse, & praesenti Charta confirmasse Ecclesiae Sancti Jacobi de 
Wellebecco & Canonicis meis Regularibus, ibidem Deo servientibus, 
Sedem Abbatiae suae, & totam terram quae est a loco ejusdem Ab- 
batiae usque ad locum, qui dicitur Belgh, & ipsum Belgh inter rivulum 
& viam quadrigariam et Ecclesiam Sanctae...de Cukenei, & Ecclesiam 
Sanctae Elenae de Everwella, & Ecclesiam Sancti Joannis Baptistae de 
Whitene, & molendinum de Langwath, & totam terram de Hirth, & 
communem pasturam terrae Thomae filii Richardi, qui omnia haec 
ptaenominata cum sarto suo juxta Belgh, ad construendam praedictam 
Abbatiam, eis rationabiliter dedit in liberam & perpetuam eleemosynam, 
& totam terram, & nemus quod est inter rivulum & viam quadrigariam, 
quae ducit a loco Abbatiae usque ad Belgh, & unam bovatam terrae, 
quae fuit Lewrici in Hirst, & unam bovatam terrae & unam mansuram 
in Nortuna, quae adjacet eidem bovatae terrae quam Lewricus de 
Hirste tenuit, & communem pasturam terrae Radulfi Silvani de Nor- 
tuna, & de Wodehus, et omnia alia quae idem Radulfus eis rationa- 
biliter dedit. 

Concedo etiam eis et confirmo omnia subsequentia quae eis rationa- 
biliter data sunt: scilicet, ex dono Ric. filii Joce, culturam suam de 
Bastegata, ex dono Richardi filii sui totam terram de Langwath cum 
omnibus pertinentiis, & unam bovatam terrae cum tofta sua in Cukeneta 
quae fuit Edwini & culturam suam de Wiktozoft, & culturam suam 
desuper Oggeker, & culturam suam de Butheon, & unam toftam in 
Eltiard, & molendinum suum in Cukeneta, cam tofta sua et pertinentiis 
suis, & pasturam quingentarum ovium, & totam partem terrae de Tho. 
de Gladethorp quam habent in feodi firma de eodem Thoma et haere- 
dibus suis pro octo solidis per annum, & totam partem terrae Verberti 
de Arches quam habent in feodi firma de Willielmo filio Reneri, et 
haeredibus suis cum omnibus pertinentiis suis, pro duobus Marcis per- 
annum, sicut Charta ipsius & Charta Herberti filii Alardi testantur. 

Ex dono Petri de Cotes Ecclesiam de Cotes, & terras et prata sicut 
Charta ejusdem Petri testatur, & terram de Cressewella quae fuit 
Radulphi Cordi, quam tenent in feodi firma de Joanne de Cliencurt, 
& de haeredibus suis, pro quinque solidis per annum, cum omnibus 
pertinentiis suis. Ex dono Simonis filii Simonis & Isabellae uxoris suae 
duas bovatas terrae de Dominio suo in Hertewella, & Ecclesiam ejusdem 
villae quam eis confirmaverunt, & spatium nemoris inter rivulum, qui 
dicitur Wellebec, & viam quadrigariam quae ducit usque Belgh, ex 
longitudine usque Deistoth, & quidquid in illo spatio habuerunt. Quare 
volo, &c. Testibus, R. Archiepiscopo Eboracensi, H. Dunelmensi Epi- 
scopo, G. Lincoln, Electo Willielmo filio Audelini Dapifero, Reginaldo 
de Curtenai, Henrico de Lacy, Willielmo de Lanvalei, Tho. Basset, 
Hugone de Cressy, Randufo de Glanvill, Waltero de Dunstavilla, 
Willielmo Basset, Willielmo filio Radulphi. Apud.... 


According to A. Hamilton Thompson (o. c.) the date of this charter 
falls between the years 1173 and 1181. The most probable date is 1175. 
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LETTERS WRITTEN BY ABBOT GERVASE 
ABBOT-GENERAL OF THE PREMONSTRATENSIAN ORDER 
1209-1228 


Abbot Gervase, the fourteenth Abbot-General of the Premonstraten- 
sian Order, held that office from 1209 to 1228. As has already been 
noted, he was an Englishman by birth. A large number of the letters 
written by him to the various abbeys throughout the world were dis- 
covered in the latter part of the eighteenth century in the archives of 
the German Abbey of Steinfeldt by the Rev. Charles Louis Hugo, 
O. Praem., the historian of the Order. Father Hugo published one 
hundred thirty-five of these in his Sacrae Antiquitatis Monumenta in 
the year 1744. The following bear on the subject of this book. 


EPISTOLA XL 


Gervasius commendat Gualae Cardinali & Legato in Anglia 
Ecclesias Ordinis Praem. in eodem Regno constitutas 


This letter is addressed to Cardinal Guala, who had been sent to 
England as papal legate in the year 1216 by Pope Innocent III. In it 
Abbot Gervase recommends to His Eminence the churches entrusted to 
the Premonstratensian canons who have lately returned from Rome, and 
likewise the other churches of the Order in England. He further re- 
quests him to keep these churches free from the tax of the twentieth 
part, since they were exempted from this by Pope Innocent. 


Inter Patres Reverendissimo, & inter Dominos Amantissimo Gualae,! 
Dei gratia titulo Sancti Martini Venerabili Presbytero Cardinali, Sedis 
Apostolicae Legato, Gervasius, eiusdem patientia Praemonstrati dictus 
Abbas, Salutem, & cum orationibus sinceram ac devotam ad obsequia 
voluntatem. 


1. Amantissimo Gualae. Ab Innocentio 3. in Angliam missus Legatus anno 
1216. Guala, vel Wualo, Ludovicum 8. Joanni Anglorum Regi eiusque Diade- 
mati invidentem, & armis tentantem surripere, anathemate confixit. In Legatione 
ab Honorio 3. confirmatus, Henrici 3. causam strenue defendit, Anglos per- 
duelles Regi reconciliando, pacis velut arbiter, conditiones sanxivit inter Hen- 
ricum & Ludovicum anno 1217. ad Friedericum 2. Imperatorem anno 1225. ab 
eodem Honorio Legatus destinatus est, intra primae legationis spatium, suam 
scripsit Gervasius litteram, subindeque anno 1216. vel 1217. 
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Dudum habui, & adhuc habeo pro constanti, quod semper debeatis 
viros bonos diligere, & eorum negotia, in quantum honestas permiserit, 
promovere. Sane quia rogaverunt me Fratres Ordinis nostri de Romana 
Curia revertentes, ut vestrae Paternitati cum ipsis supplicarem, tam 
pro suis Ecclesiis, quam pro aliis Ordinis Praemonstratensis in Anglia 
constitutis: nolens eis debitum precum mearum auxilium denegare 
(licet alias Paternitatem vestram pro iisdem rogaverim) Sanctitati 
vestrae affectuose supplico & attente, quatenus memoratas Ecclesias 
pietatis vestrae curet sollicitudo protegere, & salvas ab insultibus ma- 
lignantium (si qui apparuerint) conservare. 

Specialiter autem vos rogo, quatenus cum satis vobis constet (ut 
credo) quod a solutione Vigesimae dicti Ordinis Professores per ven- 
erandae recordationis Dominum Innocentium sint exempti, eos ab ex- 
actione eiusdem faciatis securos pariter & immunes, si forte super. hoc 
ab aliquibus Episcopis fuerint molestati. Si quid autem in mea pos- 
sibilitate habetur, unde vestrae possit Beatitudini obsequium exhiberi, 
paratus sum & ero semper vestrae obsequi beneplacito voluntatis. 


EPISTOLA XLI 


Gervasius Gualae Cardinali suum erga Rom. Ecclesiam 
affectum prodit & de Pace Anglicana ei aggratulatur 


Abbot Gervase offers his congratulations to Cardinal Guala on his 
success in bringing about a peaceful understanding between Henry III 
of England and Louis VII of France. He further asks His Eminence 
to be lenient with some members of the Order in England who, contrary 
to his expressed wishes, had espoused the wrong cause, fearing man 
more than God. He hopes that their punishment will have regard to 
their simplicity rather than their malice. 


Reverendissimo in Christo Patri Domino G. Dei gratia tituli S. 
Martini Venerabili Presbytero Cardinali, Sedis Apostolicae Legato, 
Gervasius, Fratrum Praemonstratensium servus humilis, salutem & cum 
orationum instantia sinceram ad obsequia voluntatem. 

Inter flagella quibus visitavit me Dominus his diebus, laetatus sum 
plurimum, quod idem Dominus castigator meus quasi licentiam mihi 
dedit, ut Praeeminentiae vestrae scribam, aperuitque litteris meis viam, 
qua ad vestram perveniant Sanctitatem.2 

Sane nullatenus est credendum, quod in causa fuerit vel negligentia, 
vel charitas tepefacta, quare Sanctitati vestrae non scripserim usque 
modo: quin potius commeatuum transitus interclusus & suspicio, a 
cujus nota servandam censui sicut conscientiam, sic & famam: nihilomi- 
nus tamen sollicitus semper fui pro honore Sacrosanctae Romanae Ec- 
clesiae & vestro: & tunc maxime, cum renunciaretur mihi de triplici 
forma pacis,3 quae (ut dicitur) a Sede Apostolica emanavit: quarum 


2. Ad vestram perveniat Sanctitatem. His Sanctitatis titulus passim Episcopis 
quandoque Imperatoribus & Regibus addici solitus, ad summos Pontifices ex 
privilegio dignitatis nec dum aetate Gervasii restrictus erat. 

3. Forma pacis. Inter Henricum 3. & Ludovicum Principem, Galliae Regis 
primogenitum, conclusae anno 1217. 
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quaelibet (si fuisset ad effectum perducta) in totius Ecclesiae & vestram 
nihilominus ignominiam redundasset. 

Verum quoniam ultra spem omnium operatus est Dominus contra 
homines Ecclesiasticae censurae contemptores, & per sollicitudinem 
vestram Ecclesiae suae victoriam contulit insperatam: & gaudeo, & 
gaudebo; non quod alicui quaeram malum, vel quod alicujus con- 
fusioni congratuler; sed quia reputo quidquid Sacrosanctae Romanae 
Ecclesiae laudis accesserit & honoris. 

Porro quia desiderare vos credo de statu meo cognoscere veritatem: 
noverit Paternitas vestra quod, ex quo recessi a vobis, multa invenerunt 
me mala, & maxime his diebus, quibus ita detineor, quod nostro non 
possum Generali Capitulo praesidere. 

Caeterum quia multi Ordinis nostri Professores in Anglia contra 
inhibitionem meam expresse factam inciderunt in canonem, timentes 
hominem plusquam Deum, vestrae eos voluntati expono: hoc solum 
rogans, ut simplicitas mitius, quam malitia puniatur. 


EPISTOLA LXIX 
Gervasius dispensat cum vidua habitum Religionis postulante 


This letter is addressed to the abbot of Newhouse in reply to his 
request for the admission of a widow into the Premonstratensian con- 
vent at Ghines. The abbot of Newhouse, on his visitation tour in the 
North of England, had found this postulant in the convent at Ghines. 
Destitute, she was begging with tears to be admitted to the Order. 
The General grants the abbot whatever dispensation is needed to re- 
ceive her, but the veil is not to be given her until after the next 
General Chapter. 


Gervasius Dei patientia Praemonstrati dictus Abbas, Venerabili in 
Christo Fratri G. Abbati de Nehus,4 Salutem & sinceram in Domino 
charitatem. 

Non debet calamitas animum patientis obruere, quae spei plena ad 
statum meliorem viam aperit, & dolori diutino finem parit. Sane 
significastis nobis quod, cum ad partes aquilonaris Angliae transiretis, 
executuri vestrae visitationis officium, dilectam in Christo N. quam 
sincere diligimus intuitu suae prolis, invenistis in Domo de Ghines 
moerore confectam, & animo consternatam; defunctoque Marito, ac 
perdita substantia sua, consilio destitutam. Petitioni igitur vestrae, 
quam nobis porrexistis pro ea, Discretionis vestrae consilium ad- 
junxistis; ut secundum desiderium cordis sui, quod per instantiam 
lacrimarum & precum satis suplex exponit, in domo illa, ei Religionis 
habitus concedatur, dispensatione habita circa illam. 

Porro attendentes quod Dominus circa horam undecimam venientes 
a cultura vineae suae non repellit; imo aequat eos in praemio, his gui 
pondus diei & aestus ab adolescentia protaverunt: ejus commendamus 
propositum, volentes ei assistere in hac parte in quantum cum honestate 


4. Fratri G. Abbati de Nehus. Haec est prima Ordinis Praemonst. Abbatia 
in Lincolnensi Episcopatu a Petro de Golfa anno 1147. fundata, & caeterarum 
mater quae in Anglia pullularunt, matrem ipsa habuit Liskam, gallice Licques, 
quattuor a Caleto leucis separatam Abbatiam. 
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possumus; ut effoeto jam corpore, Deo serviat jam annosa, & immolet 
ei saltem sacrificium vespertinum. 

Verum quia domus illa de Ghines> nobis est omnino ignota; nec 
aliquid scimus de numero illo, quem (ut dicitis) in instituendis Sorori- 
bus non licet supergredi, cum jam sit integer & perfectus: Fraternitati 
vestrae committimus in hac parte omnimodas vices nostras, ut dis- 
pensetis secundum quod vobis visum fuerit circa eam; quatenus a saeculi 
impedimentis jam libera, in orationibus & colloquiis divinis claudat 
vesperam vitae suae; & dolorem, qui ex morte mariti & damno rerum 
accidit, moderetur & temperet adepta quies corporis, & ampliata animae 
spes salutis. 

Videtur autem nobis quod ei satis competenter concedi potest 
habitus regularis: ita tamen quod ab usu veli suspendatur usque ad 
Capitulum Generale, in quo curabimus ei super hoc per Dei gratiam 
providere. 


EPISTOLA LXXIII 


Gervasius Canonicum Tuamensem in Hibernia Viconiam ad 
tempus mittit 


This letter is addressed to the abbot of Vicogne but concerns a 
member of the Order from the Abbey of Tuam in Ireland. Gervase 
states that a member of the Abbey of Holy Trinity, Tuam, whose name 
is Isaac, has been sent by his abbot to France to learn the French lan- 
guage and inquire into the discipline and observances of the Order. 
The General further states that he would have been more pleased had 
the man come properly dressed, since three members of this same abbey 
had come to Prémontré the year before, each with a single habit, and 
even that was thin with age and of poor material. They had come to 
take back with them books of the Order which had been collected for 
use at Prémontré. This year the abbey is burdened with seven other 
guests, and “since we do not have enough wool to clothe all who 
come to us, and cannot assume the burden of the whole Order, we are 
sending this Isaac to you, asking that you help him for a while and 
supply his needs.” 


Gervasius, Dei patientia Praemonstrati dictus Abbas, Venerabili in 
Christo Fratri W. Abbati Viconiae,© salutem & sinceram in Domino 


5. Ghines. Hujus Parthenonis non meminit Monasticon Anglicanum, illum 
praeteriit Harpsfeldius in Catalogo Religiosarum Aedium. Non legitur in 
Praemonstratensi, neque in Sillabo Lairuelii. Est porro ille Parthenon situs in 
Agro Northumbrensi & Diocesi Dunelmensi, matrem habens Alnewik. 

6. Fratri W. Abbati Viconiae. Walterus, Radulpho sponte cedenti successit 
anno 1211. Praelaturae Viconiae. Est autem Viconia Coenobium insigne in 
Hannoniae partibus, bino a Valencenis milliari dissitum, cui Guido, Praemon- 
strati quondam incola, initium fecit & Praemonstratensibus transcripsit anno 
1129 primumque illic Abbatem constituit Garinum e Laudunensi submissum 
Monasterio, Gualterus. 
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charitatem. Lator praesentium Isaac Canonicus Ecclesiae Sanctae Trini- 
tatis? in suburbio Metropolis Tuamensis, quae sola nostrum Ordinem 
in Hibernia profitetur, venit nuper ab extremis illius terrae finibus 
Praemonstratum, ab Abbate suo missus in Franciam causa gallici idio- 
matis addiscendi, & vivendi disciplinam Ordinis & rigorem, quem in 
Ecclesia sua forte propter raritatem Fratrum, & gentis illius barbariem 
non videret. 

Placuit autem nobis satis haec illius intentio: quae tamen multo 
amplius placuisset, si competenter vestitus nobis oneri non venisset. 
Anno siquidem praeterito circa Adventum Domini, quando hiems 
erat asperior, venerunt ab eadem Ecclesia Praemonstratum tres Fratres, 
singuli singulas tunicas habentes, & illas quidem vetustate tenues, tex- 
tura subtiles: venerunt autem, ut libros Ordinis & Ecclesiasticos & 
secundum usum nostrum conscriptos, ad propria reportarent. Oportuit 
igitur ut Curaremus eorum succurrere nuditati, & multiplici eorundem 
indigentiae subvenire. 

Cum igitur hoc anno fuerimus gravati & illis, & aliis septem hos- 
pitibus quibus omnibus provideri oportuit in vestitu; nec sufficient 
nobis vellera ad omnes, qui veniunt, vestiendos: non valentes soli onus 
Ordinis sustinere, dictum Isaac ad vos mittimus, rogantes ac mandantes 
vobis, quatenus illum detineatis ad tempus, supplentes ex reliquiis 
Fratrum vestrorum suarum vestium paucitatem, & solantes eum nihil- 
ominus tanquam hominem in claustri arctitudine vel Ordinis rigore 
non nutritum. 


EPISTOLA LXXVII 


Gervasius Huberto Angliae Supremo Judici gratias agit de protectione 
ab eo data Ecclesiae S. Radegundis, pro aliis Ecclesiis 
partem rogat protectionem impendi 


Gervase sends thanks to Hubert, chief justice of England, for the 
protection given by him to the church of St. Radegund, and asks that 
protection likewise be accorded to the other churches of the Order. 
He proposes that the churches of St. Radegund and of Langdon, both 
of which are needy and poor, be united and transferred to a better 
location. The last paragraph concerns ome of the canons named 


7. Isaae Canonicus Ecclesiae Sanctae Trinitatis. Haec Ecclesia in suburbio 
Metropolis Tuamensis fundatorem habuit Clarum Mac-Mailin Archidiaconum 
Elphinensem circa annum 1215 juxta Varaeum lib. de Antiquitatibus Hiberniae, 
p. 263. Quae sequuntur verba Gervasii, aequivocationem pariunt. Subdit enim 
in Suburbio Metropolis Tuamensis, quae Sola nostrum Ordinem in Hibernia 
profitetur. Si enim ad Ecclesiam quae in suburbio existebat, verba haec intelligas, 
falsitatis convincuntur; siquidem testante Varaeo, aliud praeexistebat coenobium 
cognomine, sub exitum Regni Joannis I id est anno 1207, vel sub initium 
Henrici III, hoc est anno 1208, erectum in quo ordinem & regulam Praemon- 
stratensem Canonici profitebantur, antequam in suburbicano Tuamae coenobio 
vigeret. Si vero ad Metropolim Tuamensem profiteri Ordinem Praemonstratensem 
in tota Hibernia. Ita interpretandam esse Gervasii phrasim suadent Pagius, & 
Miraeus, asserentes in Cathedralem Ecclesiam istud coenobium processu temporis 
fuisse immutatum, stante nihilominus regula Praemonstratensi. 
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Thomas, whom Hubert is keeping in the service of the king. The 
General states that he will bear this loss with patience provided Father 
Thomas does nothing incompatible with religion or unbecoming to the 
honor of the Order. 


Illustri & amantissimo Huberto de Burgo,8 Justic. Angl., Frater 
Gervasius, dictus Praemonstratensis Abbas, Salutem & cum orationibus 
sinceram ad obsequia voluntatem. 


Gaudemus plurimum quod Justus Dominus diligens, imo & re- 
munerans aequitatem, respexit ab alto constantiam atque fidem, quam 
inter varios eventus habuistis; & vos super principes exaltavit, ut in 
Angliae Regno Judicium & Justiciam faciatis, ac per Strenuitatem & 
Discretionem vestram quiescant semitae perversorum, & bonorum sim- 
plicitas sit secura: & quidem hoc semper obtinet apud Deum fides con- 
stans & veritas perseverans, ut a magno provehatur ad majus, & ascen- 
dens in altum sedem habeat inter summos. 


Sane super eo quod domum Sanctae Radegundis9 (quae ab initio 
pauper fuit, & post diteptiones quas nuper sustinuit, nunc, ut didicimus, 
quorumdam calumniis lacessitur) sub vestra Protectione voluistis intuitu 
pietatis suscipere, & favorem ei impendere specialem; grates vobis 
referimus copiosas, rogantes attentius, ut a gratia eidem impensa non 
sint aliae Ecclesiae nostri Ordinis alienae, sed quod coepit benevolentia 
vestra circa illam, pie velitis prosequi circa omnes: scituri quod dum 
studium vestrum exercueritis circa illam, Ecclesias Dei contra insultus 
malignantium protegendo, retributor omnium bonorum Deus honorem 
vestrum ampliabit in terris, longe ampliorem vobis reservans in coelis. 

Porro licet ex favore domui memoratae praestito, debeantur vobis 
non immerito orationes & spiritualia beneficia Ordinis Universi, & 
eadem petieritis Vobis per patentes litteras concedi: quia tamen non 
solemus uti sigillo nostri Capituli Generalis, nisi in ipso Generali 
Capitulo, non sit Vobis molestum aut grave, per Abbatem aliquem vel 
nuntium, qui venturus est Praemonstratum hoc anno, hanc petitionem 
vestram ipsi Capitulo praesentare. Nos enim ut exaudiatur petitio ipsa 
adhibebimus dante Domino operam efficacem. 

Caeterum quia bonum est & jucundum Fratres in unum habitare, 
& securius pugnat contra hostem visibilem, & invisibilem, qui habet a 
latere adjutorem: desideravimus dudum pro animarum salute, & nostri 
Ordinis honestate, ut Ecclesia Sanctae Radegundis & Ecclesia Langhe- 
donae (quarum utraque tenuis est & pauper) in unam Ecclesiam con- 
flarentur, & conferrentur ad commodiorem locum, qui haberet aquam 
officinis Ecclesiae servituram. 


Rogamus igitur Discretionem vestram, quatenus attendatis diligen- 
tius, quanta salus animarum, & quanta custodia honestatis ex hoc facto 
valeat provenire: & laboretis ut desiderium nostrum hac in parte con- 
sequatur effectum. Nec reformidetis difficultatem operis inchoandi, 


8. Huberto de Burgo. Factus est magnus Angliae Justitiarius anno 1205 
post obitum Huberti Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi. Anno 1232 ab Henrico III 
amoveatur ab officio per consilium & artes Petri Vintoniensis Episcopi. 

9. Domum Stae. Radegundis. In Cantiae Provincia non longe ab oppido 
Dubriae sitam, & a Galfrido Comite Pertici fundatam tempore Richardi primi 
Regis. Tenuem Monasterii de Porteslade & de Adelrtone. Benefactores alii 
miserantes sortem exiguam loci praeverterunt ejus casum, & incorporationem 
cum Langdona postulantes. 
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scituri pro certo quod gratiam Omnipotentis Dei in hac parte habebitis 
adjutricem. 

Valete in Domino: & Venerabilem Amicum nostrum Lucam Capel- 
Janum vestrum ex parte nostra praecipite salutari. 

De Fratre autem Thoma, quem pro Domini Regis servitio retinetis, 
satis patienter sustinemus, dummodo non faciat aliquid, quod non 
conveniat Religioni, & quod non deceat honestatem Ordinis. 


EPISTOLA LXXX 
Begehami Abbatem deputat Visitatorem Ecclesiae Sanctae Radegundis 


Abbot Gervase appoints the abbot of Begham as Visitor for the 
Abbey of St. Radegund which is young and in poor circumstances. He 
authorizes the Visitor to act in his name in all things which need cor- 
rection but reserves to himself the right of deposing the abbot. 


Gervasius, Dei patientia Praemonstrati dictus Abbas, Venerabili 
in Christo Fratri Abbati de Begeam, Salutem & sinceram in Domino 
charitatem. 


Cum Ecclesia Sanctae Radegundis, quam habemus solam in Anglia 
filiam specialem,10 indigeat consolatione frequenti, utpote novella, 
& pauper, & minus quam expedit informata Ordinis disciplina: Fra- 
ternitati vestrae praesentium authoritate mandamus, quatenus eam 
singulis annis loco nostri visitetis, correcturi in ea, quantum ad merum 
ius Paternitatis attinet, quod apparuerit corrigendum, donec mandatum 
nostrum praesens per nos, vel alium fuerit revocatum. 


Porro de omnibus pro quibus ad vos recursum fuerit, quoties 
vocati fueritis, agatis plenarie vices nostras, hoc solo excepto, quod ad 
abscissionem Capitis!! nunquam manus extendatis. 


EPISTOLA XC 


Gervasius cum Capitulo generali gratias agit Episcopo Vintoniensi ob 
fundatam Abbatiam de Halle, eique in gratitudinis testimonium 
offert preces, & spiritualium bonorum partici pationem 
quae fiunt in Ordine 


Gervase and the General Chapter express thanks to the bishop of 
Winchester for the founding of the Abbey of Hales, filial-abbey of 
Welbeck, in 1218. As a mark of gratitude, Gervase offers him prayers 
and a share in the spiritual goods of the Order. 


10. Ecclesia Sanctae Radegundis quam habemus solam in Anglia filiam 
specialem. Méiror tot filias Praemonstratensi Ecclesiae a Pagio ascriptas in 
Circaria Angliae, cum unicam prolem sibi vindicet Gervasius, eamque novissi- 
mam. Sed mirari desino, attendens ad immutationem paternitatum, quam anno 
1294 Capitulum Generale, ad cautionem disciplinae & regiminis accuratiorem 
providentiam, invexit, post habito plerumque originis & filiationis naturae, titulo. 

11. Abscissionem Capitis. Hoc est depositionem Abbatis, quam sibi Ger- 
vasius, ut causam majorem reservavit. 
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Domino Petro Wintoniensi Episcopo,!2 Capitulum Generale. Signi- 
ficatum est humilitati nostrae, quod inter quotidianas curias Regis & 
Regni, quae vobis incumbunt, de salute animae, quod pauci faciunt, his 
diebus sollicite cogitantes, fundaveritis ad honorem Dei, & Beatae 
Mariae & omnium Sanctorum, quandam Praemonstratensis Ordinis 
Abbatiam. Laudabile siquidem fecistis opus & pium, & provide or- 
dinastis, ut sicut habetis, quando incumbit necessitas, pro defensione 
Fidelium Jesu Christi tales, qui sciunt materialem gladium contra 
hostes visibiles exercere, ita & habeatis milites Spiritales, qui contra 
invisibiles inimicos, jugi eleemosynarum & orationum instantia, sciant 
& velint habere conflictum. Super hoc autem, quod in abbatia con- 
struenda humilitatis nostrae Professores prae caeteris Professoribus 
elegistis, grates vobis cum omni devotione, qua possumus, & gratiarum 
referimus actiones, Paternitati vestrae humiliter supplicantes, quatenus 
laudabiliter inchoastis, intuitu illius, cui hoc praestitistis obsequium, 
laudabiliori fine prosequi studeatis. Nos autem ut beneficio nobis im- 
penso, cum aliqua gratitudine occurramus, praeter Generales Orationes 
& Eleemosynas, quae in perpetuum in Ecclesiis Ordinis nostri fient, 
quarum participationem devota vobis concedimus charitate, statuimus, 
ut quantumcunque temporis, & ubicunque terrarum obitus vester in- 
notuerit nobis, sub praesentium testimonio litterarum, tantum in singulis 
Ecclesiis Ordinis nostri fiat pro vobis, quantum pro singulis fratribus 
in loco suo fieri consuevit; brevia autem obitus vestri distribuenda per 
singulas Ecclesias, continere debent haec verba. Tali die obiit Vene- 
randae recordationis Dominus Petrus Venerabilis Wintoniensis Episco- 
pus, Fundator Abbatiae de Hales,!13 Praemonstratensis Ordinis, cui in 
eodem Ordine debetur in singulis Ecclesiis, quidquid in orationibus 
& eleemosynis debetur Fratri, qui in loco suo decedit. Vos igitur 
tanquam discretus Pater provideatis, si placet, dum licet, ut animae 
vestrae negotium fidelibus executoribus & nuntiis committatis. Datum 
in translatione Beati Augustini. Anno gratiae 1219. 


EPISTOLA XCII 


Gervasius commendat Waltero Episcopo Candidae Casae 
religiosos Ecclesiae Cathedralis Canontcos 


Gervase recommends the Premonstratensian canons attached to the 
cathedral church of Whithorn in Scotland to Bishop Walter, their 
ordinary. He explains that, although the canons are to insist on the 
privileges of their Order, they will nevertheless honor him as their 
father. In the footnote Father Hugo states that the cathedral chapter 
was given to the Premonstratensian Order in 1177. He further states, 


12. Domino Petro Vintoniensi Episcopo. Petrus de Rupibus Godefrido suc- 
cessit anno 1204 procurante Joanne Rege. Vir fuit bellicis rebus eruditus, zelo 
fidei & crucis propagandae flagrans, ob pacem restitutam inter Summum Pon- 
tificem & Imperatorem Fridericum de Republica Christiana bene meritus, 
plurimorum tam in Anglia quam in Palestina Coenobiorum magnificus fundator, 
obiit anno 1236. 

13. Abbatia de Hales. Filia de Welbeck, in Dioecesi Wigorniensi fundatur 
anno 1218. 
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on the authority of Dempster, that in Whithorn the Order served three 
churches: the cathedral, the abbey church, and a priory church. 


Domino Waltero Episcopo Candidae Casae, Gervasius. Fratres 
nostri, qui viderunt faciem vestram, quam & nos utique vidissemus, 
annuntiaverunt humilitati nostrae multa bona de vobis, & dederunt 
nobis spem certam, quod religiosas personas diligere debeatis, quas 
merito vitae & morum honestate credideritis diligendas. Cum igitur 
pauperibus Fratribus nostris, & illis maxime, qui sunt remoti a nobis, 
non compati non possimus, pauperes Fratres illos qui in Ecclesia vestra 
Deo deserviunt,!4 Paternitati vestrae humiliter & attente in Domino 
duximus commendandos, rogantes, ut exhortemini eos paterna benig- 
nitate ad bonum, & ipsos in Domino confortantes, effectum probantes, 
quod velitis, ut sine offendiculo perturbationis cujuslibet observent 
sui Ordinis instituta. In hoc enim honori vestro nihil decrescet, sed 
accrescet potius meritum apud Deum, in cujus domo mansiones multae 
sunt, & ad eam per diversas, licet non adversas vias & semitas perve- 
nitur, nec impedit professionum varietas, sicut scitis, quin sicut di- 
versa membra unius corporis unum corpus, ita & diversae professiones 
unius Dioecesis, in Episcopalis apice Dignitatis, habeant unum Patrem, 
cujus faciem venerantur. Nos autem & Fratres nostri, licet in quan- 
tum ad disciplinam Ordinis pertinet, innitamur privilegiis nostris, 
Episcopos tamen nostros, tanquam Patres & Dominos reverenter & 
humiliter intendimus honorare, quibus per privilegia nostra non hon- 
orem subtrahimus, sed laborem. 


EPISTOLA CVIII 


Praepositum & Conventum Burgalensem informat Gervasius de 
Statu & itinere Eskili Canonici 


This letter is addressed to the superior and convent of Boerglum 
and principally concerns the habit of one of its members, Eskil by 
name, who had been sent to Rome in the interest of his abbey. The 
General complains that the poor Father came to him with only the 
habit he was wearing, and even that was incomplete; and further- 


14. In Ecclesia vestra... Domino deserviunt. Cathedralis Candidae Casae 
Ecclesia, in Galluveyae provincia Regni Scotiae, tempore Christiani Episcopi, 
anno 1177 Praemonstratensibus cessit, a Viridi stagno evocatis, primusque post 
Christiani obitum Episcopus praefuit Walterus, qui antea sub Prioris titulo 
fratres regebat, & cui Adamus Praemonstratensis soliloquiorum Jibros duos 
nuncupavit, nunc primum luci editos in Thesauro anecdotorum Patris Pez, tom. 
1, par. 2, pag. 337, ex codd. mss. Carthusiae Gemnicensis & Monasterii Melli- 
censis. En tibi verba, Dominis suis venerandis & amicis in Christi visceribus, 
dilectis viris illustri Domino Waltero priori, & universis Fratribus in Ecclesia 
Sancti Andreae Christi servitio mancipatis, frater Adam, Dei & servorum Dei 
servus inutilis & indignus, Waltero mortuo, ad Episcopatum Candidae Casae 
assumptus est ipse Adamus, unde & in fronte soliloguiorum, a coaequali scriptore 
haec fuit apposita Epigraphes, Adami Praemonstratensis Candidae Casae in 
Scotia Abbatis & Episcopi, Soliloguiorum libri duo. Dempsterus tres in Candida 
Casa extitisse Ecclesias Ordinis Praemonstrat. asserit, Cathedralem, Abbatialem, 
& Prioralem. 
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more that he needed financial help. The letter is included here because 


of footnote 16 to which reference was made on page 7 of this book, 
and which sheds an interesting light on the early Norbertine habit. 


Gervasius, Praeposito & Conventui Burgalensi.15 Porrectas nobis 
litteras vestras recepimus, quibus nos rogastis, ut siquid certum 
haberemus de Fratre Eskilo, qui dudum ad Sedem Apostolicam pro- 
fectus pro negotio domus vestrae, necdum ad vos, ut asseritis, est 
reversus, nostro vobis significaremus rescripto; super quo scire vos 
volumus, quod idem E, in Lateranensi Concilio nuper praeterito ad nos 
venit nudus & pauper, & ita egenus, ut videretur, quasi de manibus 
non hominum sed Daemonum evasisse. Super quo scire vos volumus, 
quod idem etiam bene vestitis videretur, quasi miser & inops. Venit 
idem E. tunica sola contentus & pallio, vel cappa, sublato caputio!® 
in modum palii transformata, unde nos afflictionum & miseriae con- 
dolentes, dedimus ei statim cappam & scapulare nostrum, sed & qui- 
dem amicorum nostrorum ob gratiam nostri dedit ei viginti solidos 
pruviniensium pro tunica comparanda. Expensas, quas fecerat seu 
pro victu, seu pro hospitio, quod nimirum tempore Concilii carum 
fuit, nos integre solvimus atque plane. Sed & Notario, qui petitionem 
ejus habebat, cum quo nihil habebamus omnino, jussimus solidos C. 
dari rogantes quendam alium Notarium amicissimum nobis, ut si ille 
Notarius tepidus esset in ejus negotio promovendo, ille intuitu nostri 
illud celerius promoveret. Cumque postmodum discessissemus a curia 
& ille adhuc moraretur ibidem, remisimus ei viginti solidos a Viterbio 
Civitate. Porro cum in anno jam fere praeterito proficisceremur, ad 
colloquium habendum in octava Apostolorum circa Saxones apud Con- 
fluentiam super Rhenum, invenimus eum Calendis Julii apud Helen- 
cinas!7 Ecclesiam scilicet nostri Ordinis in Hasbano, ubi didicimus ab 
eodem macie & languore confecto, quod multam moram fecisset tum 
ibidem, tum apud Steinvelt, ubi ei una tunica data fuit, pro eo, quod 
illuc venerat compassione egens, & miseratione dignus, utpote qui in 
reditu, ut dicebat, inciderat in latrones. Ostendit autem nobis litteras 
quasdam obtentas a Curia, de Domo vestra in loco idoneo transferenda, 
quae aliquantulum bonae erant, excepto quod in eis de Ecclesia vestra 
nulla mentio facta fuit, quod esset Ecclesia Catholica. Postmodum 


15. Praeposito & Conventui Burgalensi. Burgalensis Praepositura, in Lun- 
densi Archiepiscopatu, & in Regno Daniae, nunc vero Sueciae sita, vix habet 
rudera, quibus illustris Monasterii typus cognoscitur, fundatorem habuit Eskilum 
Archiepiscopum Lundensem anno 1178. 

16. Tunica sola contentus & pallio, vel cappa sublato caputio. Incedentes 
Praemonstratenses cappam gestare solebant cui adhaerebat caputium, hanc habitus 
formam itinerantes Dominicani retinuerunt, veterum Ordinis Praem, statutorum 
sequaces, hoc solo excepto, quod dissutum & cappae superpositum caputium 
amplum habeant. Ut moribus vivunt diversis, sic vestitu diverso quoad formam 
& usum incedunt modo Praemonstratenses. Cappam divinis deputarunt per 
hiemem officiis, cui propensum pene ad talos quaedam Provinciae imponunt 
caputium, aliae vero brevius: & ut Canonicos saeculares aemulentur, subtus 
utrumque, rochetum lineum gestant Flandrica & Gallicana Circariae, limbos 
caputii ornantes pellibus Armenicis. 

17. Apud Helencinas, vulgo Helissem. Abbatia Ordinis Praem. in confinio 
Leodiensis pagi, Dormaliae praefecturae membrum, a Tenis, gallice Tillemont 
oppido Brabantiae, altero lapide dissitum, fundatur anno 1130 a Renero de 
Setru. 
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vero veniens Praemonstratum circiter Calendas Septembris, moram fecit 
nobiscum usque ad Capitulum Generale. Sane, quia tunica, in qua 
venerat, dura ei & aspera videbatur, & vere sic erat, data sunt ei apud 
nos & tunica & alia, quibus eum vidit vestiarius indigere. Werum 
quia quondam Reverendus Pater Innocentius Papa jam fuerat factus 
de medio, consulimus ei, licet esset duri animi vix consilium admitten- 
tis, ut pro innovandis litteris suis, quae alias non haberent effectum, 
ad Sedem apostolicam laboraret. Recedens igitur a nobis tulit secum 
privilegium Ordinis transcriptum, & quoddam aliud de non recipiendis 
Sororibus,!8 quorum utrumque munire fecimus Sigillo Capituli Ge- 
neralis. Haec ut praescripta sunt, de eo novimus, quo postea devenerit 
nos nescimus. | 


EPISTOLA CXXV 


Abbates Angliae docet quales falsario literarum suarum, 
poenittenti imposuerit poenam 


This letter is addressed to the abbots of Alnwick, Welbeck, New- 
house, and Croxton, and concerns a canon from the Abbey of Eggleston 
who had falsified letters from the General to the abbot of Newhouse. 
The culprit had been excommunicated but now had begged forgiveness 
from the General. The General had also been approached by a canon 
of the Abbey of Welbeck in behalf of the guilty one, and he informs 
the intercessor of the punishment which has been imposed: for seven 


years he is to fast every Friday on bread and water, unless he is sick 
or a feast of double rank falls on Friday; he is to recite the psalter 
once every week and is suspended until the feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin. ... But if he can be induced to join the Cistercian 
Order, this would take the place of the above-mentioned punishments. 
Another canon, formerly of the Abbey of St. Agatha, had forged the 
seal and is to be shunned by all confreres until he is absolved by the 
General himself and has complied with the penance imposed. 


18. De non recipiendis sororibus. Istud Pontificium diploma aut ignoravit, 
aut dissimulavit Pagius Bibl. p. 354. absolutum enim decretum de non recipi- 
endis sororibus manasse negat ab Apostolica Sede, sed modificatum, hoc est de 
non recipiendis simul, & in idem contubernium cum viris, sicut primitus 
fuerat factitatum. Sed pace authoris dicam, absolutum penitus fuisse illud 
Apostolicae Sedis sancitum, de quo loquitur Gervasius, cui Sinchronus Gervasio, 
Jacobus de Vitriaco concinit, Capituli Generalis statutum referens, quo unanimi 
Patrum suffragio firmatum est, quod foeminae de caetero in Ordine non re- 
ciperentur, in cujus decreti vim prodiit Pontificia Sanctio, illud idem decernens, 
ad instantiam Ordinis. Quo tandem evanuerit istud decretum Romanum haud 
scio, forte in Archivis Praemonstrati latitat, nec placuit Pagio, erga secum 
feomineum indulgentiori, evulgare, scio equidem, sive per intercessionem pro- 
vinciis, irritam cassamque abiisse Pontificum Sanctionem: unde Marchtallenses, 
Stingadenses, & alii Praelati, ut robur restituerent enervato Pontificis statuto, 
solemni. se ligarunt Sacramento, de non admittendis ad habitum monialibus, ut 
paulatim deficientibus Canonissis, earum Monasteria interirent. 
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Abbatibus de Alnevic, de Vellebec, &c.,19 Gervasius. Mandavimus 
vobis nuper, ut Fratrem R. Canonicum de Eglestone20 denuntiaretis 
excommunicatum, & faceretis eum ab omnibus evitari, pro eo, quod 
falsaverat litteras nostras ad te Frater de Neuchus, & ad collegas tuos 
super Ecclesiae de Eglestone ordinatione transmissas. Verum quia 
idem R. ad nos accedens humiliter veniam postulavit licet turbasset 
nos ultra modum, sed minus fortassis, quam excessus qualitas exige- 
bat; attendentes, tum quoniam misericordia superexaltat judicio, tum 
ad petitionem Fratris P. de Welbec de Romana Curia venientis, tum 
ne confusionem induceremus insolitam super capita gentis nostrae, 
commissum facinus punivimus mitius justo, & remisimus ei de poena 
debita non modicam quantitatem. Ne tamen hujus excessus impuni- 
tas aliis subministret audaciam delinquendi, injunximus ei, ut omni 
sexta feria usque ad septennium jejunet in pane & aqua, nisi fe- 
stum duplex occurrerit, vel ipse minutus fuerit vel infirmus. Singulis 
etiam septimanis dicat psalterium unum, & fecipiat correptionem 
unam, & usque ad Assumptionem Beatae Virginis abstineat a di- 
vinis. Praeterea volumus & mandamus vobis, quatenus ipsum in 
Ecclesia aliqua nostri ordinis, in qua faciat obedientiam, collocetis, 
salvo eo, quod nec in Ecclesia de Wellbec, nec in Ecclesia de Croixtone, 
aliquatenus commoretur. Sane si ad Cisterciensem Ordinem duxerit 
divertendum, sufficere poterit poena illa pro omnibus supra dictis. De 
Ecclesia vero de Egglestone, quia videtur, quod tu Frater de Neuhus & 
collegae tui de Croixtone, de Wellbec Abbates 1n hoc concordetis, 
quod Ecclesia de Eglestone maneat Abbatia, ea quae ibidem facta sunt 
de restitutione Abbatis, & de aliis, sustinemus & sustinebimus patienter, 
nisi nobis contraria, quod absit, de eadem Ecclesia fuerint nuntiata, 
alia vero quae per falsatas litteras facta fuisse noscuntur, ut irrita 
esse censemus. Adhaec quia Helias quondam Canonicus Sanctae Aga- 
thae2! falsavit sigillum nostrum, sicut confessus est Frater R. propria 
manu sua, mandamus vobis, quatenus si in partes vestras venerit, fa- 
ciatis eum ab omnibus arctius evitari, donec vel absolutionis sen- 
tentiam a nobis receperit, vel se super objecto crimine purgaverit 
competenter. 


19. Abbatibus de Alnevick, de Vellebec, de Neuhus, de Croxtone. Quatuor 
Abbatiae Ordinis Praem. in Anglia. Harum prior est in agro Northumbrensi, 
intra fines Dioecesis Dunelmensis anno 1147 ab Eustachio de Vescy, Barone de 
Alnewick fundata. 

Wellebec. Filia Neuhusii Dioecesis Eboracensis Abbatia, authorem habens 
Thomam de Flemmangh anno circiter 1167. 

Neuhus. De illis actum est in antedictis. Croxtone, Filia Neuhusii in 
Dioecesi Lincolniensi, tempore Henrici II Regis a Willelmo Parcario de Linus 
fundatore manavit. 

20. Canonicum de Eglestone, meminit Pagius in Abbatiarum sillabo, Engle- 
stone in Eboracensi Dioecesi, positae, talem in Catalogo Religiosarum aedium, 
non recenset Harpsfeldius sub ista Dioecesi, sed in Comitatu Suffolciae, Ley- 
stone appellat Albarum Canonicarum Praemonstratensium Monasterium. Nullibi 
vero Eglestone invenias, quare emendandos puto & Gervasium & Pagium qui 
Eglestone pro Leystone scripserunt, non vacat etiam errore Harpsfeldius, qui 
guod Viris deputatum erat coenobium, Virginibus adjudicavit. Cartha Richardi 
II Regis quae jacet in Monastico Anglicano, falsitatem revelat Harpsfeldii, est 
enim Abbati non Abbatissae locus traditus a Radulpho de Granvill, temporibus 
Henrici II. 

21. Canonicus Sanctae Agathae. Haec abbatia secus Richmundiam in Dioe- 
cesi Eboracensi, Roaldum habuit fundatorem Regis Angliae Constabularium. 
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THE LIBRARY OF ST. RADEGUND’S ABBEY! 


MS. Rawlinson B. 336 in the Bodleian Library is a late thirteenth- 
or early fourteenth-century cartulary of St. Radegund’s Abbey at 
Bradsole, near Dover. After the charters and a list of places which 
the charters concern come a number of other entries, the second of 
which (pp. 187-193) is headed Ist sunt libri Ecclesie Sancte Rade- 
gundis. The books are grouped under five headings: Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Grammar, and ‘“‘Books in the church” (psalters, graduals, 
missals, and the like), but the classifying seems to have been done 
rather carelessly: a Registrum Curie Romane and a Tractatus de legibus 
Anglie, of which there are two copies, one in French and the other in 
Latin, are listed with the books on grammar instead of with those on 
law, and the majority of the books given under the same heading on 
page 192 would seem to belong rather with the works on theology. 

The catalogue seems worth printing, partly because of its intrinsic 
interest and partly in the hope that some one more favourably situated 
than myself may be able to find out whether some of the volumes once 
in the priory library are still extant. It should be noted that in 
copying the manuscript, I have made no changes in the spelling or 
capitalization; but I have omitted the paragraph mark which precedes 
each item (until he reached page 191 the cataloguer was careful to 
begin each item on a new line), I have transferred the captions De 
Theologia, etc., from the margin to the body of the text, and I have 
been unable to decipher the name of the author of one Summa. 


ALFRED H. SWEET 


Isti sunt libri Ecclesie Sancte Radegundis 
De Theologia 


Biblie quatuor in quatuor voluminibus quarum una non est perfecta. 

Item Historie magistri Petri Manducatoris, quatuor in quatuor voluminibus. In 
quorum / uno continentur liber qui dicitur Speculum ecclesie. 

Item sentencie Magistri Petri Longobardi tres in tribus voluminibus. 

Item liber exodi glosatus in uno volumine. 

Item libri Job, Salomonis, Sapiencie, et ecclesiastici glosati in uno volumine 
qui fuerunt / fratris Willelmi Canonici. 

Item secundo libri Job, Salomonis, sapiencie et ecclesiastici in uno volumine et 
maiori littera. 

Item duo psalteria glosata in duobus voluminibus. 

Item quedam pars psalterii expositi in gallico in uno volumine. 

Item Augustinus super psalterium usque ad misericordias domini in duobus 
voluminibus. 

Item Moralia beati Gregorii super Job in uno volumine. 

Item liber Jeremie prophete glosatus in uno volumine. 


1. The English Historical Review (London, 1938), 53:88. 
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Item duodecim prophete minores glosati in uno volumine. 

Item parabole Salomonis, Ecclesiastes imperfectus, leviticus et ecclesiasticus non 
glosatus et in grossa / littera in uno volumine. 

Item libri Machabeorum, Judicum et Regum gallice in uno volumine. 

Item quatuor Ewangelie glosate in uno minori volumine. 

Item secundo quatuor Ewangelie glosate in uno minori volumine. 

Item Ewangelia Luce et Johannis glosata in uno volumine. 

Item Ewangelia eadem glosata secundo in uno volumine, in quo continetur 
et / Penitenciarius Exoniensis Episcopi. 

Item Ewangelia Mathei et Marci duplicia et glosata in duobus voluminibus. 

Item Ewangelium Luce non glosatum et Johannis glosatum in uno volumine. 

Item Epistole Pauli glosate in uno volumine. 

Item Actus Apostolorum, Apochalipsis et epistole canonice glosate in uno vol- 
umine. 

tem Epistole Canonice, Apochalipsis et quedam epistole Pauli glosate in uno 
volumine. 

Item liber unus ad inveniendum quadam auctoritates biblie, in uno volumine. 

Item Cantica Canticorum glosata. Summa magistri Roberti de---.2 Sermones / 
magistrorum Thome et Noviomag’, Stephani de Langethune, et beati Au- 
gustini de Adventu et Nathali domini in uno vol. 

Item Haymo super Ewangelia et epistolas tocius anni in duobus vol. 

Item Magister J. de Abevile super Ewangelia et epistolas dominicarum tocius 
anni in uno vol./In quo continentur una summa que dicitur Qui bene 
presunt, et quedam summa de penitenciis / cum Epistolis Symachi. 

Item idem Magister super Ewangelia et Epistolas sanctorum per totum annum 
in uno vol. 

Item summa que dicitur provincialis super Ewangelia et Epistolas tocius anni, 
videlicet tam / dominicarum quam sanctorum in uno vol. 

Item sermones Cancellarii Parisiensis in uno vol. 

Item Omelia beati Gregorii pape in uno vol. 

Item Magister J. de Abevile super Ewangelia dominicarum preter predicta in 
quaternis. 

Item Augustinus super epistolas Johannis in quaternis et antiqua littera. 

Item Augustinus in Enchiridion. Et de vera et falsa penitencia, et quidam 
sermones / in uno vol. 

Item Gregorius de conflictu viciorum et virtutum, et Versus Bernardi Monachi 
et sentencie / Petri Longobardi abbreviate in uno vol. 

Item sentencie Ysidoris et Bernardi de Jerusalem celesti et civibus eius. Et de 
amore / ac tractatu Venite ascendamus. Et Hugo de sancto Victore in 
diversis tractatibus in uno vol. 

Item summa Magistri Prepositini de questionibus theologicis in uno vol. 

Item duo dialogi beati Gregorii pape in duobus vol. 

Item Petrus Alphus et dialogus beati Gregorii pape cum pastorali eiusdem in 
uno volumine. 

Item vitas patrum. Et dicta patrum in uno vol. 

Item summa magistri Johannis Beleth cum quibusdam aliis inscriptis in u. v. 

Item liber unus de consecratione misse et liber Yvonis Carnotensis Episcopi de 
dedicacione / ecclesie cum quibusdam sermonibus in u. v. 

Item distinctiones Mauricii in u. v. 

Item quedam summa de viciis et virtutibus in u. v. 

Item quidam liber qui dicitur Cyntillarius cum summa magistri J. Beleth in u. v. 

quidam libellus in quo continentur summa magistri Petri Blesensis cum com- 
poto / ecclesiastico et uno Cyntillario, in quaternis. 


2. I have not been able to read this name, which ends with ‘‘d.” 
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Elucidarius Sanselmi, Tractatus Innocencii pape de miseria humane condicionis / 
et penitenciarius quidam cum uno Cyntillario in u. v. 

Elucidarius per se in u. v. 

liber unus qui dicitur liber florum in u. v. 

de Vitis et passionibus sanctorum per annum, tria volumina. In quorum uno 
continentur / Omelia Venerabilis Bede presbiteri. 

summa Reymundi et quedam summa de viciis et virtutibus cum decretalibus 
abbreviatus / in uno volumine parvo. 

summa Reymundi cum apparetto in u. v. 

summa magistri Thome de Chabeham in quaternis. 

Boecius de trinitate, Meditaciones Bernardi, Augustinus de spiritu et anima / et 
vera Innocencia in u. v. 

libellus unus manualis qui sic incipit, Moralium dogma philosophorum. 

Meditaciones Anselmi in uno parvo volumine. 

Opusculum beati Augustini modo soliloquiorum factum in parvis quaternis. 

de oracionibus sanctorum cum literis auro illuminatis volumen unum. 

Miracula beate Marie Virginis in uno volumine cum vita Sancte Frideswithe. 

Miracula beati Thome Martiris in uno volumine parvo non ligato. 

ympnarius [Hymnarius?} glosatus cum aliis inscriptis in u. v. 

Moralia super quibusdam libris Historie Petri Manducatoris. Et numerale / 
Magistri Willelmi Lyncolliensis in u. v. 

Historia Bede de gestis Anglorum in u. v. 

quidam liber qui sic incipit, Aperta sunt porta. Et est liber sermonum. 

interpretaciones Hebraicorum nominum in quaternis. 

sermones provinciales dominicis diebus usque post festum Sancte Trinitatis. / Et 
quedam pars summe de viciis et virtutibus in quaternis. 

quedam pars Omeliarum beati Odonis de Cheriton’ cum quibusdam sermonibus / 
in uno parvo volumine. 

parabole eiusdem cum aliis inscriptis in quaternis. 

Meditaciones beati Bernardi, et Hugo de institucione noviciorum in u. v. p. 

liber sermonum qui sic incipit, Inicium sapiencie, in quaternis. 

psalterium beati Jeronimi cum quibusdam oracionibus in u. v. p. 

liber quorundam sermonum qui sic incipit, dicite pusillanimes. / Et liber qui 

dicitur Speculum ecclesie in u. v. non ligato. 

sex quaterni glosati in librum Mathei Ewangelie. 

Eulogium Johannis de Cornubiensis ad Alexandrum papam cum quibusdam 
questionibus / theologicis et notulis super quartum librum sentenciarum in 
quaternis. 

Notule quedam super secundum, tercium, et quartum librum sentenciarum in 
quaternis. 

Epistole Jacobi, Petri et Johannis glosate cum sermonibus quibusdam in q. 

Notule quedam super partem libr’ genesis, Exodi, Levitici, et super tres libros / 
Salomonis, ac sapiencie et super epistolas Pauli ad Romanos et ad Ephesios 
in quaternis. 

tres quaterni de principio Biblie ve(r) sificate. 


(Here follow six ruled lines, left blank.) 


De Jure 


duo paria decretorum in duobus vol. 

unum par novum decretalium cum apparetto in u. v. 
Institutiones Justiniani in u. v. 

Breviarium extravagancium in u. v. 

summa Gaufredi, et Tancredus de ordine Judiciorum in u. v. 
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Tancredus de ordine Judiciorum geminatus in d. v. 

parnomia Yvonis Carnotensis Episcopi in u. v. 

quedam summa super decreta que sic incipit, Quoniam ut multorum. Et summa / 
titulorum extravagancium in q. 

quinque libri breviarii extravangancium in quaternis. 

liber antiquus decretalium qui sic incipit, Quoniam novus supervenientibus. 


(Here follow five ruled lines, left blank.) 


De Phisica 


Ysagoge Johannici Liber afforismorum Choyypocratis. Et liber pronosticorum 
in / phisica. Et liber pulsuum. Et liber urinarum Theophili. Et tegny 
Galieni, in u. v. 

Item3 glose predictorum in u. v. 

viaticum Constantini Monachi. Diete universales et particulares. 

liber urinarum ysa. Et liber Nicholai de Electuariis faciendis in u. v. 

passionarius in phisica. Et summa Magistri Alexandri de urinis in u. v. 

Antidotarius in u. v. 

tractatus de virtutibus herbarum et specierum per litteras alphabeti in u. v. 

liber dietarum et materia de virtute herbarum in u. v. 

Galienus ad glauconem. Et liber aureus. Et quedam summa dictaminum que 
dicitur / aurea gemma, in u. V. 

liber de infirmitatibus equorum. Et Ampitrum et de virtute herbarum per 
litteras / Alphabeti. Et de urinis versifice in u. v. 

practica Cophonis cum quibusdam aliis inscriptis de phisica et Cyrugia, in u. v. 

unus parvus liber de practic qui sic incipit, Signa bona sunt, continens / alium 
librum qui sic incipit, Febrium alia habent fieri ex principal. 

Libellus unus de urinis qui sic incipit, Urina clara, in q. 

quidam liber Ypocratis ad Cesarem de phisica in gallico. 


(Here follow two ruled lines, left blank.) 


De Gramatica 


quidam liber tragediarum qui sic incipit, Publius Terrentius. 

liber virgilii Eneyd. Item Alexander magnus. 

tres stacii magni. Item Juvenalis unus. Item Seneca de beneficiis. 

duo boecii de consolacione philosphie in d. vol. 

liber unus qui sic incipit, phebeyo domitus. Item unum doctrinale magnum. 

duo libri epistolarum Symachi in d. vol. 

liber Epistolarum Gervasii Abbatis premonstratensis duplex cum aliis inscriptis 

in d. vol. 

Registrum Curie Romane quod sic incipit, Preceps ad malum, Et quedam 
Epistole / Cenomanensis episcopi in u. v. 

tractatus quidam de legibus Angelie in gallico in u. V. 

Tractatus idem in latino, cum quadam summa que dicitur, In omnibus litteris, 
in u. Vv. 


(Here follow four ruled lines, left blank.) 


Vita Sancte Brigide et Historie Sanctarum Katerine et Margarete virginum, in q. 
protractiones passionis et resurrectionis dominice, in duobus quaternis. 


3. From here on Item was abbreviated to I2, 
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Vita Sanctorum Pauli Heremite, Antonii, Hillarionis. Et passio Sancte Ka- 
terine / virginis in quaternis. Item liber unus de principiis et finibus 
leccionum tam temporalis / quam sanctorum cum notulis poetrie et Horatii 
in eisdem. 

quedam pars legende sanctorum incipiens in vigilia Sancti Johannis et finiens 
in festo / sancte Katerine virginis. Item duo volumina de organo exceptis 
magnis quaternis qui / sunt ad altare Marie virginis. 

quatuordecim psalteria exceptis quatuor psalteriis que sunt in choro et hiis que 
sunt /in diurnalibus et breviariis. Item septemdecim diurnalia. 

quindecim breviaria servicii noctis det diei, computatis in eodem numero bre- 
viaria / domini Abbatis, Infirmitorii, et omnibus aliis que sunt in manibus 
fratrum interius et exterius / existencium. Item unum Missale de usu fra- 
trum minorum. 


(Here follow three ruled lines, left blank.) 


Libri in Ecclesia 


Item duo ordinalia in quorum uno continetur exposicio regule. 

duo Antiphonaria integra in d. vol. Et unum in duo voluminibus. 

duo Legende in d. vol. Item unum antiphonarium de veteri usu. 

quinque Gradualia in quinque vol. Item unum de veteri usu. 

duo libri parvi ad opus Cantoris in medio chori ad missam. 

liber unus de officiis incipiendis preter predictos. 

unus liber de responsor’ in vesperis. Et Graduale et Alleluias in missa cantand’. 

duo Manualia in d. vol. In quorum uno est agenda. 

duo libri de Collectis post aspersionem aque et processionem dicenden 

sexdecim processionalia. Item unum Collectarium. 

quatuor psalteria que sunt super formas in choro. 

unum missale ad altare maius, cum duobus Ewanglariis et uno Epistolario. 

quinque Missalia integra interius et exterius bona, exceptis duobus antiquis 
que / sunt apud Clauerteghe et Padlesworthe. 

novem agende interius et exterius non computatis veteris et una de magno / lit- 
tera que est in armario et exceptis hiis que sunt apud Polthun’ et Blakewos’. 

hibellus unus de officio mortuorum continens eciam in se parabolas beati Odonis. 

libellus unus de eodem officios continens eciam in se Canonem misse. 

liber unus de eodem cum benediccionibus candelarum et florum in quaternis. 

quartus libellus continens unan agendam et Canonem misse cum officio / sepulture 
mortuorum. 


APPENDIX IV 


THE ANNALS OF LOUGH KEY (LOCH CE)! 


These famous Irish annals, known also as the Annals of Kilronan 
(1014-1590),? have been printed in the collection of chronicles and 
memorials commonly known as the Rolls Series. They were edited in 
1871 in two volumes, large octavo, giving the original in Erse (Old 
Irish), with an English translation. It must be remembered that there 
were two monasteries on islands in Lough Key, but the one founded 
by St. Columba in the eighth century was refounded for Premon- 
stratensian canons in 1215 by Clarus MacMoaillin O’Mulconry, arch- 
deacon of Elphin, a member, it will be noted, of one of the most 
famous literary families of Ireland.3 According to Curry,4 the Annals 
of Lough Key were partly written in this monastery. There are but few 
references to the Norbertine Order in it: notices of two abbots who 


1. The fair Loch Cé, the largest and most beautiful of the lakes wholly be- 
longing to the County of Roscommon, is formed by the Boyle River which 
flows out of Loch Gara and is augmented in its course by several tributary 
streams from the Curlew Mountains. From Loch Cé, it passes through the 
Oakport lakes into the Shannon, above the town of Carrick, It is about six 
miles in length and three in breadth. 

2. For a length of time these annals were known as the Annals of Kilronan, 
nor is it yet certain that the Annals of Lough Cé is their right designation. See 
the question discussed at length with the fullest bibliographical details in the 
preface to William Maunsel Hennessy’s edition of these annals in extenso, with 
translation and notes, in the Master of Rolls Series, 1871. 

At f. 14 marg. int. is a memorandum by some editor: “Folios 27-32 (now 
19-24) are part of the Ms. H. 1-10, Trinity College, Dublin, known as the 
Annals of Lough Cé or Kilronan.” Another hand has altered this to Folios 
27-40( now ff. 19-32). Standish O’Grady, Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, vol. I, p. 21 (Additional Ms. 4792, ff. 10-32); vol. I, In- 
troduction, p. 3. 

‘Tt is interesting to remark,” says Dr. Robin Flower (Ireland and Medieval 
Europe, London, 1927) “that in the earlier portion, all written at one time and 
borrowed from an earlier source, the script of these annals is Anglo-Norman, 
but, as they become contemporary, the Irish hand gradually usurps its place. 
Something of the same phenomenon is to be observed in the Bodleian manu- 
script of the annals of Innisfallen for this period. It is the same process as 
we saw at work among the Franciscans, the native culture gradually asserting 
itself against the new fashions of post-invasion Ireland.” 

3. According to J. Ware (Antiquities of Ireland, 1625), the Abbey of the 
Holy Trinity was founded on an island in Lough Cé (Key, Kea), about the 
year 1215. 

4, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 
1861. 
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were made bishops, of the birth of one of them, of the death of a 
prior, of the taking of some of the canons to establish a new house at 
Lough Uachtair (Lough Oughter), Co. Cavan, etc., the copy of which 
I owe to the benevolence of Mr. Egerton Beck, who published them 
in the Analecta. 


1251. 


123); 


Lous 


1243. 


Dionysius O’Mordha, bishop of Oilfinn (sc. Elphin) after re- 
signing his bishopric with a view to ending his life in Trinity 
Island on Lough Cé through love for God, and for Clarus 
Mac Mailin, archdeacon of Oilfinn, and for the order of canons 
of the same place, XVIII Kal. Jan. in eadem insula quievit in 
Christo. (I, 309) 


The foreigners [i. e. the English} of Erinn and the justiciary 
afforded a general protection to Clarus Mac Mailin, archdeacon 
of Oilfinn, and to the canons of the Trinity on the Island; and 
the justiciary himself and the chiefs of the foreigners went to 
see the place and to pray there, and to show respect to it in 
honour of the Holy Trinity. (I, 329) 


The erection of a monastery for canons was commenced by 
Clarus Mac Mailin on Trinity Island in Lough Uachtair { Lough 
Oughter in Co. Cavan} through the gift of Cathal O’Raighilligh 
{O'Reilly} in hoc anno. (1, 345) 


Petrus Mac Craith after spending his life with the canons on 
Trinity Island on Lough Cé, mortuus est, et sepultus est in die 
S. Martini. (I, 361) 


. 1250. White Canons of the Prémontré order were taken by 


Clarus Mac Mailin, a short time before Christmas, from Trinity 
Island in Loch Cé to Trinity Island in Loch Uachtair in the 
Breifne: and he established the canons of the order there 
through the permission of Cathal O’Raighilligh, who granted 
it (Trinity Island) in puram et perpetuam elemosinam in honore 
Sanctae Trinitatis: et idcirco Clarus hoc fecit in Domino, quia 
Premonstratenses gaudeant consimili privilegio cum monachis, 
ita quod ad nullam aliam religionem postea transire possent. 
(1059 3) 


. 1251. The Kalends of January on Sunday and the fourth of 


the moon: XI cycli solaris; XVII anno Decennonovalis cycli, 
IX anno indictionis. MCCL primo Clarus Mac Mailin, archi- 
diaconus Oilfinnensis, vir providens et discretus qui carnem 
suam jejuniis et orationibus macerabat, qui pauperes et orphanos 


1270. 


AED 


1294. 


1307. 


1309. 


1343. 


1504. 
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defendebat, qui patientiam et coronam observabat, qui per- 
secutionem a multis propter justiciam patiebatur: venerabilis 
fundator monasteriorum Sanctissimae Trinitatis per votam Hiber- 
niam, et specialiter fundator monasterii Sanctae Trinitatis apud 
Loch Cé ubi locum sepulturae sibi elegit, ibidem in Christo 
quievit Sabbato Dominicae Pentecostes, cujus animae propitietur 
Deus omnipotens in coelo cui ipse servivit in saeculo, in cujus 
honore ecclesiam de Rinnduin et monasterium Sanctae Trinitatis 
apud Loch Uachtair, ecclesiam Sanctae Trinitatis apud Atti- 
Moighe, ecclesiam Sanctae Trinitatis apud Cill-Rais aedificavit. 
(5395, 397) 

Cathal, son of the Liathanach O’Conchobair, abbot of Trinity 
Island on Lough Cé, of the Prémontré Order, was afterwards 
elected to the bishopric of Oilfinn. (I, 493) 

Edruth Mac Craith, abbot of Loch Cé, mortuus est. [It is not 
stated that he was abbot of Holy Trinity — there was another 
monastery on another island in Lough Cé, Church Island.] 
(I, 505) 

Diarmid, son of the Liathanach O’Conchobair, occisus est et 
sepultus est in Trinity Island on Lough Cé. (I, 513) 

Cartholus [i. e. Carolus}, son of the Liathanach O’Conchobair, 
i.e. the abbot of the Trinity in Lough Cé, was elected to the 
bishopric of Oilfinn on the one part [Ware says: one part of 
the canons of Elphin} and he was three years confereed in the 
choir of Ard-Macha; and his degree was and a half [sic] enjoy- 
ing the profits of the bishopric when Master Malachai Mac Cead- 
ha was however chosen on the other part through the power of 
William Mac Feorais at that time bishop of Connacht {i.e. 
Tuam}. He [Malachai} went to Rome and remained there 
during the space of three years and came back afterwards as 
bishop. (I, 541) 

Cathal, son of the Liathanach O’Conchobair, i. e. the abbot of 
Trinity, was elected to the bishopric of Oilfinn. (I, 549) 


Cathal Mac-an-Liathanaigh, abbot of the Trinity on Lough Cé 
and bishop-elect of Oilfinn, in Christo quievit. (I, 645) 

Maghnus, son of Brian Mac Donnchadha, i. e. the abbot of the 
Trinity on Lough Cé, a man who was the preserving shrine 
and casket of the bounty and the prowess of Erinn, and the man 
who of all that had come down from Tolmaltachna-Craige had 
given and presented most to the poets and musicians and to 
men of every craft, died at Cill Duibhdhuin et sepultus est in 
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Trinity Island on Lough Cé: and this death of Mac Donnchadha’s 
son is a decapitating blow to the learned of Erinn.> 


To this Abbey of Holy Trinity, Lough Key, belonged also a famous 
Irish poet, Philip O'Daly. Speaking of the influences on the Irish 
writers of the religious literature of mediaeval Europe, Dr. Robin 
Flower, the learned Deputy-Keeper of the Irish Mss. in the British 
Museum, says that “although the Franciscans played a predominant part 
in the propagation of this literature, the Augustinian and Premonstra- 
tensians too, took part in it.... Philip O’Daly turned the passion of St. 
Margaret into a cantefable of the approved Irish type, and other texts 
have their style improved out of all reason by the lavish addition of 
alliterating adjectives. The only known authors of this type are the 
Premonstratensian, Philip O’Daly, and the Augustinian, Mag Raidhin, 
author of the life of John the Divine, both Roscommon men.” (Ireland 
and Medieval Europe, London, 1927, p. 21.) 

This Irish poem on St. Margaret may be found in Egerton Ms., 
1781 f. 49b (Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
II: 531). 


5. “The last abbot of Trinity Island, Lough Key, Eugene (Owen) O’Mul- 
kerin, suffered a martyr’s death. History records that he, together with Gelasius 
O’Cullenan, Abbot of Boyle, were, for the Catholic faith, by order of Lord Grey, 
the Deputy, ‘catholico sanguine nunquam expletus prorex,’ condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered on the common gallows outside the city of 
Dublin. On their way to the scaffold, 500 heretics were converted to the Catholic 
faith by the sight of their constancy. They were hanged in Dublin on the 
21 of November, 1584. So joyous were they amidst all their sufferings that 
even their enemies, who stood around, declared that they were more like 
angels than men. Many Catholics there present gathered up their blood, and 
vee ‘ se habits as relics’ [Msgr. Kelly, An Abbey-town of Ireland, 

1901), 47. 
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CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING THE PROPOSAL OF THE 
ABBEY OF BERNE TO COME TO THE UNITED STATES 


Aprilis 9, 1808 
Rdme et Illme Dme 


Duobus circiter abhinc mensibus cum magna animi laetitia aequi 
Rdsmo Paternitati Tuo litteras, ex quibus intellexi te, tuosque Revdos 
in Xto fratres ac filios, post tam varia insigni Abbatia fata, in hoc 
tandem consilium conspirare, ut ipsam, si Deus permiserit, in hisce 
Americae regionibus redintegrare, hicque animarum cura vosmet im- 
pendere statueritis. Nihil fere mihi gratius accidere potuit, quippe cui 
persuasum semper fuit, tum ex iis quo olim oculis usurpavi, tum ex 
communi bonorum omnium relatione, fidei Catholicae et regularis disci- 
plinae integrae maxime in sacra D. Norberti familia vigere. Sibi 
itaque persuadeat Rdsa D. U. quiquid a me confici potest ad tantioperis 
perfectionem, a me libentissime collatum iri; hoc est, me vobis praesto 
futurum consilio, commendatione, et studio vos ita stabidienetis ut 
tamdem aliquando in tranquillo portu post tot tempestates quiescatis, et 
tebus divinis juxta D. Norberti instituta pie utiliterque vacetis. 
Aliam de teipso tuisque Rdse D. notitiam non exigo praeter illam quam 
litterae hae subministrant. Si tamen alias ex Illmo et Exelsmi D. 
Internuncio Ciamberlani, atque Rdsmo Di olim Episcopo Ruromondensi 
tecum attuleris, ampliorem fortasse tuis captis gratiam apud quosdam 
conciliabant, Desidero plurimum ut quamprimum ipse advenias, viaque 
disponas in eorum adventum qui deinceps sequentur. 

D. O. M ita misereatur hujus Diocesis, ut sibi prosperam navigiem, 
felicemq eventum provideat! Cum hic fueritis, lingua Anglicana neario 
est addiscenda; si tamen ex sociis aliqui etiam Germanice sciant, mag- 
num inde molumentum plurimi capient. Quamvis autem valde desidere 
vestrum adventum, vix tamen consulere audeo, ut vos iter aggrediamini, 
dum maria ita infesta sunt, ut nequidem iis qui neutri sunt inter bella 
gerentes, possint tuto navigare. 


Singulari obsequio haberi cupio, Rme et Illme D— ! 
Duplicate sent Febr. 22, 1809. 


Translation 


April 9, 1808 
Right Reverend Sir: 


About two months ago I received with great joy a letter from 
Your Reverence, from which I learned that your reverend confreres and 
sons in Christ, after the various misfortunes that have befallen your 


Pa he, 
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venerable abbey, have at last reached the decision to rebuild, with 
the help of God, your abbey in this American continent, and that you 
have decided to devote yourselves to the care of souls. Almost nothing 
could have given me greater pleasure, since I have always been con- 
vinced, first from what I saw years ago with my own eyes, and 
from the common report of all good men, that the Catholic faith and 
religious discipline flourish among the sons of St. Norbert. You may 
rest assured, Right Reverend Sir, that whatever rests in my power to 
assist you in this undertaking will be done most willingly; that is, 
I offer to help you with my advice and commendation, and I trust 
that you may persevere in your resolution, that at some time in the 
future, after the storm has passed, you may find rest in a quiet port 
to devote yourselves to the things of God with piety and usefulness in 
accordance with the rules of St. Norbert. 


I do not need any testimonial from you or your subjects other than 
the one contained in your letter. If, however, you could bring other 
testimonial letters from His Excellency, the Internuntius Ciamberlani, 
or from His Lordship, the former bishop of Roermond, your subjects 
would perhaps find greater favor with others. I desire especially that 
you yourself come as soon as possible, and prepare the way for the 
others to follow. 

May Almighty God take pity on this diocese and grant you a pros- 
perous journey and a pleasant one! When you are here, you will have 
to learn the English language; if, however, some of your associates 
know the German language, a large number of people will derive 
great benefit from them. Although I look forward to your coming with 
great pleasure, I scarcely dare advise you to undertake the journey 
while the seas are so infested that not even the neutrals can travel in 
safety among the belligerents. 


With kindest wishes I desire to remain, Right Reverend Sir, 


* F R KF 


Letter of the Internuntius Ciamberlani to Abbot Beckers, 
Dated June 23, 1807 


Spero pacifice in ista Patria vos commoraturos esse. Sed si Deus 
permitteret, ut aliter fieret, et Vos in Americam hinc adire exoptaretis, 
uti scribis, utilissimum id profecto esset sacrosanctae nostrae Religioni, 
et innumeras animas Deo lucrari unusquisque posset. Necessarissimi ibi 
sunt operarii et zelosi viri. In tali casu omnes opportunas et necessarias 
facultates statim concederet Sacra Cong. de Prop. Fide, ubi constaret 
absque ullo impedimento Vos in illis partibus posse commorari. Opera 
mea numquam deerit, ubi utilis esse possit. Interim vero... 


A. Ciamberlani 


Translation 


I hope that you will remain peacefully in this country. But if God 
permits that it happen otherwise and you prefer to leave and go to 
America, as you wrote, this surely would be of great value to our holy 
religion, because each one would be able to gain numerous souls for 
God. Zealous workers are greatly needed. In that case the Sacred 
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Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith would at once provide 
you with the necessary faculties when it is certain that you can dwell 
in those parts without hindrance. Rest assured of my help whenever I 
can be useful to you... 


A. Ciamberlani 


Another Letter 


Interim dicam, nihil esse timendum pro Abbatia vestra. Optimus 
Rex vult, uti nosti, Regulares et monasteria servare. Licet instituantur 
Episcopi, Jura Regularium semper existant opus esse quis neget? De 
America nunc cogitare supervacaneum est. . . 


Amsterodami, 17 Aug., 1809 
A. Ciamberlani 


Translation 


I can now tell you that you need no longer fear for your abbey. 
As you know, our good king wishes to save the monasteries and the 
religious, Although bishoprics have been erected, who will deny that 
the rights of the religious must be maintained? There is no longer 
need of thinking about going to America... 


Amsterdam, August 17, 1809 
A. Ciamberlani 
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CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING THE MISSIONS 
ON THE BELGIAN PENINSULA 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Le 20 Juillet, 1893 


Monsieur le Supérieur, 


Msgr. l’Evéque de Green Bay, Wisconsin, me charge de vous faire 
la proposition suivante. Nous avons dans la partie Est du diocése un 
certain nombre de missions exclusivement Belges, que nous croyons 
mieux pouvoir desservir en les confiant 4 une communauté de religieux. 
Deux d’entre elles pourraient étre données immediatement, trois autres 
plus tard. Chacune d’elles a presbytére et église; en outre l’une a 
une autre mission attachée ayant son église. Un prétre devrait résider 
dans chacune des deux missions principales. Le traitement des prétres 
est payé reguliérement. Monseigneur vous offre ces deux missions et 
vous promit que bient6t vous aurez les trois autres. Veuillez bien, Mon- 
sieur le Supérieur, prendre en considération cette proposition de Sa 
Grandeur et lui dire sous quelles conditions vous consentiez 4 prendre 
charge de ces paroisses. Il y a 14 une occasion de faire un bien im- 
mense a ces populations. L’affaire devant paraitre bientét au conceil 
épiscopal, je me permis de vous demander une réponse pour bientét. 


L. A. Ricklin, Chancellier 


Translation 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
July 20, 1893 


Reverend Father: 


The Most Reverend Bishop of Green Bay, Wisconsin, requests me 
to make you the following proposition. In the eastern part of our 
diocese we have a certain number of missions exclusively Belgian 
which, in our opinion, would be better served if we placed them in 
charge of a community of religious. 

Two of these missions can be given immediately, three others later. 
Each has a rectory and a church; one has another mission attached 
which also has its church. 

A priest must reside in each one of the principal missions, where 
he will receive his salary regularly. His Lordship offers you these 
two missions now and promises you that you will have the other three 
shortly. 

I beg of you, Reverend Father, to give due consideration to this 
proposition of His Lordship and to inform him under what conditions 
you will agree to take charge of these missions. It will provide you 
with an occasion to do much good for these people. 
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Since the matter is to be brought before the diocesan council soon, 
may we have an early reply? 


L. A. Ricklin, Chancellor 
+ * £ * * 


Reverendissimo Domino S. Messmer, 
Episcopo de Green Bay. 


En réponse a votre lettre honorée j’ai l’honneur et la satisfaction 
de vous avertir, avec le consentement unanime de mes conseilliers, que 
l’Abbaye de Berne, de l’Ordre de Prémontré, 4 Heeswyk, prés de Bois- 
le-Duc, se déclare prétre 4 accepter les cinq missions avec leur annexes 
aux conditions suivantes: 


1. Que les cing missions demeurent attachées 4 |’Abbaye de Berne, 
de sorte que personne ne puisse les desservir sans sa présentation. 

2. Que l’Abbaye de Berne, ou son délegué, eut le droit, selon les 
Statuts de notre Ordre exigeant que les curés soient “ad nutum 
abbatis revocabiles,”’ d’envoyer, de présenter, transférer et ré- 
voquer les missionaires comme et quand il lui plaira, restant in- 
tact le droit de Sa Grandeur de les approuver ou désapprouver 
“propter causam canonicam.” 

3. Que l’Abbaye de Berne puisse compter sur le secours de Sa 
Grandeur et du Conseil Episcopal pour faire sanctionner par 
la Ste. Siége la possession de ces missions et pour fonder une 
couvent de religieux dans le Diocése de Green Bay. 


4. Que les revenues de ces cinq missions soient suffisantes. Pour- 
quoi l’Abbaye désire savoir les noms de ces missions et leur re- 
venue fixe. En cas qu'une des trois missions, qui sont encore 
occupées deviendront vacantes avant que nous ayons le nombre 
nécessaire de missionaires pour en prendre la charge, nous 
désitons que Sa Grandeur substitue un autre prétre jusqu’a ce 
que nous aurons le nombre nécessaire de missionaires capables. 
Pour le moment nous n’avons que trois prétres et deux autres 
peuvent étre préts aprés deux ou trois années. 

5. Parce-que nous ne pouvons pas encore suffisamment juger de la 
chose pour faire un contrat définitif, nous conditionnons  en- 
core que |’Abbaye demeure libre, jusqu’a ce que les missionaires 
qui seront envoyés, seront suffisamment instruits de l’état de ces 
missions pour faire ce contrat. 


Aug. Bazelmans, Abbas. 
Ex abbatia Bernensi, die 10 Aug., 1893. 


Translation 


Abbey of Berne 
Heeswijk, Holland 
August 10, 1893 


Most Reverend S. Messmer, 
Bishop of Green Bay. 


In answer to your esteemed letter I have the honor and satisfaction 
of informing you that with the unanimous consent of my counselors, 
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the Abbey of Berne, of the Premonstratensian Order, at Heeswijk near 
Bois-le-Duc, is ready to accept the five missions, together with the out- 
missions, under the following conditions: 


1. That these five missions remain attached to the Abbey of Berne 
in such a manner that no priest can serve them unless pre- 
sented by the abbot. 


2. That the Abbey of Berne, or its delegate, have the right, in ac- 
cord with the statutes of our Order exacting that a pastor may 
be recalled ‘tad nutum abbatis,” to send, present, transfer, or 
recall the missionaries if and when it pleases him, leaving intact 
the right of Your Lordship to approve or disapprove ‘‘propter 
causam canonicam.” 


3. That the Abbey of Berne may count on the assistance of Your 
Lordship and your episcopal council to obtain the approval 
of the Holy See for the possession of these missions and for 
the erection of a convent for the religious in the diocese of 
Green Bay. 


4. That the income of these missions provide for the fathers. 
Wherefore the abbey desires to know the names of these five 
missions and the amount of their fixed revenue. Should one 
of the three missions which are still in charge of pastors be 
vacant before we have a sufficient number of missionaries to 
take charge of them, we desire that Your Lordship substitute 
another priest. At present we have only three priests available; 
two others will be ready in two or three years. 


5. Because we cannot now judge this matter fully enough to make 
a final contract, we stipulate that the abbey remain free until the 
missionaries who are to be sent know more about the state of 
the missions. 


Aug. Bazelmans, Abbot 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Le 19 Septembre, 1893 


Trés Réverend Monsieur: 


En reponse a votre lettre honorée du 2 Aoit, Monseigneur de Green 
Bay me prie de vous offrir la suggestion suivante; que, du reste, le 
Pére Broens approuve entiérement. 


Sa Grandeur pense donc qu’a fin de permettre 4 votre Ordre de se 
décider en pleine connaissance de cause, il serait bon que vous envoyez 
tout de suite deux de vos Péres pour prendre possession des missions 
qui sont libres. Ces messieurs étudieraient le terrain, vous feraient un 
rapport exact des conditions ot se trouvent ces missions et en conse- 
quence vous pourriez établir avec le Diocése un contrat basé sur le 
realité des faits. 


Sans doute vous serez satisfait de cette proposition, si sage et si 
prudent. Veuillez dire 4 Monseigneur ce que vous décidez de faire, et 
annoncez nous bientét l’arrivée de votre avant-garde, qui sera bienvenue. 

Bien respecteusement 4 vous, 


L. A. Ricklin, Seer. 
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Translation 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
September 19, 1893 


Reverend Father: 


In answer to your kind letter of August 8, the Most Reverend 
Bishop of Green Bay asks me to offer you the following suggestion, 
which, by the way, meets with the warm approval of Father Broens. 

His Lordship is of the opinion that, in order to enable the Order 
to make a decision with full knowledge of conditions, it would be well 
for you to send two of your fathers at once to take possession of the 
missions that are vacant. They could study the territory, give you a 
detailed report of prospects and conditions, and thus enable you to 
sign a contract with the diocese based on actual knowledge of facts. 

No doubt you will be pleased with this proposition, prudent as it 
is. Please let the Most Reverend Bishop know what you intend to do, 
and inform us as soon as possible of the arrival of the ‘advance 
guard,” which will be most welcome. 


L. A. Ricklin, Secretary 
CA gk Wee oe ae 


Abbatia de Berne 
Heeswijk, Holland | 
Die 6 Octobris, 1893 


Illustrissime ac Reverendissime Domine: 


Litteris Illustrissimae Dignitatis Vestrae respondens notum Vobis 
facio duos presbyteros abbatiae nostrae profecturos esse in Americam 
die primo mensis Novembris, ita ut, favente Deo, circa medium 
mensem Novembris, in Green Bay adventuri sint. 

lis presbyteris adjunximus fratrem conversum, sive laicum, qui de 
re familiari curam gerere possit, ita ut jam ab initio species et forma 
conventus habeatur et fratres vitam religiosam sive claustralem aliqua- 
tenus ducere queant. 

Quod sententiam vestram de contractu ineundo post captum ex- 
perimentum per aliquod tempus, haec etiam nostra est, eamque omnino 
approbavi. 

Spero itaque, Illme ac Revme Domine, fore ut dilecti subditi nostri 
benigne a Vobis excipiantur atque solatio et subsidio sint Vestrae Digni- 
tati atque ecclesiae curae vestrae concreditae, ac Deo auxiliante, et 
favente Paternitate vestra, res feliciter cedat in gloriam Dei et salutem 
animarum qui et finis est Ordinis Nostri. 


Summa cum Reverentia subscribo, 
Aug. Bazelmans, Abbas Praemonstratensis 


Translation 


Abbey of Berne 

Heeswijk, Holland 

October 6, 1893 
Most Reverend Bishop: 


Two of our fathers will sail for America on the first of November; 
they should arrive in Green Bay about the middle of the month. With 
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them we are sending a laybrother to keep house for them that from 
the very beginning their home may be like a convent where the fathers 
may to some extent lead a monastic life. 

Concerning your opinion about the signing of a contract after the 
fathers have had some experience, I fully agree with you and entirely 
approve. 

It is also my hope that our beloved subjects may be kindly received 
by you, that they may become a source of solace and assistance to Your 
Lordship and the church entrusted to your care, and that this whole 
matter, with the help of God and your own kind interest, may re- 
dound to the glory of God and the salvation of souls, the objects of 
our Order. 


With greatest respect, I remain 
Aug. Bazelmans, O. Praem., Abbot 


Translation of the Abjuration of René Joseph Vilatte 


I, René Joseph Vilatte, declare that I express my most sincere regret 
for having taught many errors and for having attacked and presented 
under a false light the Holy Roman Church. Without reserve I retract 
all such teaching. I believe in and profess the Holy Roman Church, and 
I submit entirely and unconditionally to her authority, recognizing and 
confessing that it is the one true Church of Christ, outside of which 
there is no salvation. 

In submitting myself, I regret and repent having received Holy 
Orders and having conferred them on others contrary to the teaching 
and laws of the Holy Roman Church, in which I hope, by the grace of 
God, soon to be received. 

In issuing this formal declaration by which I deplore the past, 
I ask pardon of God for the scandals I have given and I promise to 
repair them by the good example of my new life, and I invite all those 
who have followed my errors to imitate my example. I make this de- 
claration freely and spontaneously to repair the evil which I have 
done and the scandal I have given. 


(Signed) René Joseph Vilatte 


APPENDIX VII 


LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE 
DE PERE FOUNDATION 


Reverendissime ac Illustrissime Domine: 


Quoad causam translationis Ecclesiae parochialis Sti. Josephi in 
West De Pere, Dioceseos Sinus Viridis in Wisconsin, ad patres Ab- 
batiae nostrae Bernensis Ordinis Praemonstratensis in Diocesi Busco- 
ducensi in Hollandia, haec Dignitati Vestrae intimare possumus: 

Abbatiam nostram translationem praedictam acceptare sub con- 
ditionibus ad Amplitudine Vestra nobis propositis: 


1. Ut Abbatia nostra acquirat dominium ecclesiae praedictae cum 
omnibus suis appendicibus, cum obligatione tamen solvendi le- 
gitima debita hucusque isti ecclesiae inherentia. 

2. Ut Abbatia nostra recipiat jura et onera parochiae et archicon- 
fraternitatis Sti. Josephi. 

3. Ut administratio rerum temporalium quidem pertineat ad Patres 
Abbatiae nostrae spiritualium vero hujus parochiae Sti. Josephi 
maneat sub jurisdictione Ordinarii juxta sacros canones. 

4, Ut Abbatia nostra habeat consensum Ordinarii erigendi mona- 
sterium et conventum in dicto loco (De Pere), cum omnibus 
juribus in Jure Canonico stabilitis, simulque habeat jus et obli- 
gationem inserviendi omnibus parochiis Belgicis (paroisses Bel- 
ges) Dioceseos Sinus Viridis. 


Summaque reverentia subscribo Dignitatis 
Vestrae famulus devotissimus, 
A. Bazelmans, Abbas, 
et Capitulum Abbatiae Bernensis 


Ex Abbatia Bernensi in Heeswijk, die 18 Junii, 1898. 


Translation 


Most Reverend Bishop: 


Concerning the transfer of the parish church of St. Joseph in West 
De Pere, diocese of Green Bay, in the state of Wisconsin, to the fathers 
of our Abbey of Berne of the Premonstratensian Order, in the diocese 
of Bois-le-Duc, in Holland, we beg leave to propose to Your Lordship 
the following: 


The abbey will accept the transfer under the conditions proposed 
to us by Your Lordship: 
1. Our abbey acquires the possession of said church with all its be- 
longings, with the obligation of paying the legitimate indebted- 
ness incumbent upon it at the present time. 


2. Our abbey receives the rights and burdens of the parish and of 
the Archconfraternity of St. Joseph. 
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3. The administration of things temporal belongs to the fathers of 
the abbey while the things spiritual of said church of St. Joseph 
remain under the jurisdiction of the Ordinary, in accordance 
with canon law. 

4, Our abbey has the consent of the Ordinary to erect a monastery 
and convent in this place [De Pere} with all the rights estab- 
lished by canon law, and at the same time has the right and 
obligation to serve all the Belgian parishes of the diocese of 
Green Bay. 


With the deepest reverence, 
A. Bazelmans, Abbot, 
and Chapter of the Abbey of Berne 


Abbey of Berne, Heeswijk 
June 18, 1898 


Transfer of St. Joseph’s Church, West De Pere, Wisconsin, 
to the Premonstratensian Fathers 


Prot. No. 29385 
Decretum 


Cum R. P. D. Sebastianus G. Messmer, Episcopus Sinus Viridis in 
Statibus Foederatis Americae Septentrionalis, instanter postulaverit ab 
hac Congregatione de Propaganda Fide ut ei liceret in perpetuum tra- 
dere Religiosis Praemonstratensibus Abbatiae Bernensis in Heeswijk in 
Hollandia Ecclesiam parochialem Sti. Josephi in loco suae Dioeceseos, 
qui vulgo dicitur de Pere, sitam, cum omnibus iuribus atque oneribus 
reliquarum Ecclesiarum parochialium praedictae Dioeceseos et Archi- 
confraternitatis Sti. Josephi in eadem parochia erectae, cum facultate 
erogandi omnes redditus sive ex fidelium elargitionibus, sive ex alio 
quovis fonte, intuitu Ecclesiae provenientes, in supra dictae Ecclesiae 
conservationem, cultus expensas et Patrum, qui illi inserviant substenta- 
tionem, et insuper cum iure et obligatione inserviendi Parochiis Belgicis 
in eadem Dioecesi Sinus Viridis existentibus, sibi tamen reservatis om- 
nibus iuribus et privilegiis, quae Ordinariis competunt vi iuris eccle- 
siastici, praesertim vero Concilii Tridentini, Conciliorum Baltimorensis 
Ili et IIIi et Statutorum Dioeceseos Sinus Viridis; cumque Rmus. P. 
Abbas et Capitulum praefatae Abbatiae in hujusmodi propositionem 
plene consenserint; SSmus D. N. Leo PP. XIII referente infrascripto 
eiusdem S. Congregationis Secretario in Audientia diei 12 Julii, 1898 
preces Rmi Episcopi Sinus Viridis benigne excipere dignatus est, eique 
indulsit ut memoratam Ecclesiam iuxta recensitas conditiones praefatis 
Religiosis in perpetuum tradere possit, et insuper ut procedere valeat 
ad canonicam erectionem et acceptationem nomine Sanctae Sedis Mo- 
nasterii eidem Ecclesiae adnexi, ita tamen ut omnia habeantur, quae ad 
huiusmodi erectionem de iure et a proprii Ordinis Constitutionibus re- 
quiruntur, servatis praescriptionibus in Constit. ‘Romanos Pontifices” 
SS. D. N. Leonis PP. XIII contentis, aliisque de iure servandis, prae- 
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sertim quoad observantiam pontificiae clausurae ac vitae communis 
perfectae. Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. Datum Romae ex 
Aedibus S. C. de Prop. 


Fide die 13 Julii, An. 1898. 


Pro Emo D. Card. Praefecto 
A. Archiep. Lavisseur 


Erection of St. Norbert Priory 
Diocese of Green Bay 


Green Bay, Wis. Die 84 Sept. 1900 
139 S. Madison St. 
Lecturis Salutem 


Cum ex S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide Decreto, d. d. 134 
Julii 1898, Nobis benigne concessum fuerit, ut procedere valeamus ad 
canonicam erectionem et acceptionem nomine S. Sedis Monasterii 
ecclesiae Sti. Josephi in urbe De Pere, Wis., dioecesis Nostrae adnexi, 
jamjam praesentibus hisce litteris, servatis omnibus de jure servandis, 
praedictum Monasterium Patrum Ordinis Praemonstratensis erigimus 
atque S. Sedis nomine acceptamus. 

In quorum fidem praesentes manu sigilloque Nostro firmavimus die 
et anno supra notato. 


S. G. Messmer 
Prot. 51932 


Decretum 


Cum R. P. Abbas D. Vitalis van den Bruel, Procurator Generalis 
Ordinis Praemonstratensis, nomine Capituli Generalis ejusdem Ordinis, 
a S. Sede enixe postulaverit ut domus Praemonstratensis sita in loco 
De Pere Dioceseos Sinus Viridis in Statibus Foederatis Americ. Sept. 
canonice erigatur in Prioratum, et moderator ipsius Fr. Bernardus Pen- 
nings primus ejusdem Prior nominetur, cumque relatum fuerit in prae- 
dicta domo omnia haberi, quae a proprii Ordinis Constitutionibus ad 
prioratum requiruntur, et fratrem candidatum requisitis dotibus esse 
praeditum S. Congregatio, attenta etiam Ordinarii Commendatione, 
utrique huic petitioni annuendum censuit. 

Hanc vero S. Cong’nis sententiam ab infrascripto Secretario in audi- 
entia diei 29. mensis Octobris 1902 relatam SS. D. N. Leo PP. 13 in 
omnibus ratam habere et confirmare dignatus est, servatis tamen de in 
re servandis, ac iis praesertim quae in Constit. Ap. ““Romanos Ponti- 
fices’”’ continentur. 

Praesens inde decretum, quo domus Praemonstratensis sita in loco 
De Pere in prioratum cum omnibus juribus huic dignitati adnexis 
erigitur et Fr. Bernardus Pennings ejusdem prior nominatur, eadem 
Sanctitas Sua expedire mandavit. 


Datum Romae ex Aedibus S. C. de Prop’a Fide 
Die 5. Novembris, An. 1902. 


Card. Gotti, Praef. 
Aloisius Veccia, Sec’rius. 
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Erection of the Novitiate in De Pere, Wisconsin 


No. 51932 
Ex Audientia SSmi habita die 5 Novembris 1902 


SSmus Dominus Noster Leo Divina Providentia PP. XIII referente 
me infrascripto S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide Secretario, 
facultatem tribuit R. P. D. Ordinario Dioecesano Sinus Viridis ut 
devenire pro suo prudenti arbitrio valeat ad erectionem regularis Novi- 
tiatus Ordinis Praemonstratensium in religiosa domo Prioratus ejusdem 
Ordinis apud Ecclesiam S. Joseph in urbe De Pere dummodo in ea 
habeantur quae ad eiusmodi erectionem de iure et a respectivi Ordinis, 
seu Instituti Constitutionibus requiruntur, ac praesertim quod in ea 
adsit sufficiens familia religiosa et regularis observantia vigeat, ut 
obtineri valeat ea Novitiorum probatio quae necessaria est ad dignoscen- 
dam eorum vocationem, atque ea lege ut praefato Novitiatui locus 
adsignetur distinctus ac segregatus ab alia domus parte in qua Professi 
degunt; servatisque reliquis de iure servandis, praesertim vero iis quae 
in Constitutione Apostolica Romanos Pontifices continentur; contrariis 
quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Aed. Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda Fide 
die et anno praedictis. 

Aloisius Veccia, Sec’rius. 
(Erectio reg. Novitiatus) 


Diocese of Green Bay 
Green Bay, Wis. die 4 Sept. 1902 
139 S. Madison Street 

Lecturis Salutem: 

Praesentibus hisce Testamus Nos omnino libenter consentire ut in 
Monasterio St. Norber. Patrum S. Ordinis Praemonstratensis apud ec- 
clesiam S. Joseph in urbe De Pere, Wis., Dioecesis Nostrae, erecto 
insuper Novitiatus praedicti Ordinis canonice instituatur. 

In quorum fidem manu sigilloque Nostro praesentes firmavimus die 
et anno supra dicto. 

S. G. Messmer 


Diocese of Green Bay 


Green Bay, Wis., Die 11 Dec. 1902 
139 S. Madison Street. 
Lecturis Salutem: 

Vi facultatis a SS. D. N. Leone 13 Nobis die 54 Novembris 1902 
concessa, praesentibus hisce litteris in Prioratu Ordinis Praemonstra- 
tensium apud ecclesiam Sti. Josephi in De Pere, Wisconsin, regularem 
Novitiatum ejusdem Ordinis erigimus atque declaramus, servatis omni- 
bus servandis, praesertim iis quae in Constitutione Apost’ca Romanos 
Pontifices continentur. 

In quorum fidem praesentes manu sigilloque Nostro firmavimus . 

S. G. Messmer 
Adm. Rev’o D’no. 
P. Bernardo Pennings, 
Ord. Praem. Priori. 
De Pere, Wis. 
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Erection of the Novitiate in Madison, Wisconsin 


Beatissime Pater, 


Abbas West Deperensis Ordinis Praemonstratensis ad pedes S. V. 
provolutus humillime facultatem implorat erigendi canonice novitiatum 
in loco v. Monona Drive civ. Madison (Wisconsin) Dioce. Mil- 
waukiensis. 

Et Deus, etc. 

Vigore facultatis nobis benigne tributae per Rescriptum sub No. 
6520/29 a S. Congreg. Negotiis Religiosorum Sodalium praeposito 12 
Octobris 1929 datum, licentiam concedimus erigendi canonice Noviti- 
atum in supradicta domo, proviso ut in eadem domo superiores col- 
locent religiosos, qui sint ad exemplum regularis observantiae studio, 
et Novitiatus ab ea parte domus in quae degunt professi, sit, quantum 
fieri potest, segregatus; servatis ceteris de jure servandis. 


Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 
Datum in Abbatia Averbodiensi 29 Oct. 1929. _ 
Gummarus Crets, Abbas Generalis. 
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Abbess, Premonstratensian, 124, 125. 

Abbeys, English Premonstratensian, 
15, 139; material construction of, 
15, 16, 59, 65, 68, 70, 105; rulers 
Griee 21: patrons of, 31, 73; 
founders of, 41; mames of, 29; 
location of, 39, 40; life in, xxi et 
seat. 22,+20, 41, 74, 79, 91, 96; 
general conditions in, 47, 62; archi- 
tecture of, 113, 171, 181. 

Abbey schools, xi, 13; in Scotland, 
187. 

Abbeytown in Ireland, 163, 164. 

Abbot, Premonstratensian, office of, 
18, 23; election of, 41, 78, 79, 96; 
in Parliament, 102. 

Abbot-General, 33; English, 35. 

Academies in Scotland, 179, 187. 

Adam, abbot and writer, 187, 266. 

Adam, bishop of Whithorn, 181. 

Adam de Crécy, 36-39. 

Adrian IV, Pope, 198. 

Agatha, St., Abbey, 16, 27, 31, 49, 
51, 70, 100, 111; description of, 
101; confiscated, 133. 

Alnwick Abbey, 16, 27, 51, 69, 100, 
114, 268, 269; description of, 102; 
confiscated, 135. 

America, the Order in, ix, 197 ff., 
20 dee 21.7230, 242, 279, 282, 287. 

Annaghdown Abbey, 154. 

Annals of Loch Cé, 153, 275. 

Apostasy, meaning of, 90. 

Appropriated churches, 53. 

Archconfraternity of St. Joseph, 230. 

Architecture of abbeys, 107, 113, 171, 
181. 

Archmere Academy, 247. 

Argentina, Norbertine bishop in, 202. 

Astronomers, mediaeval, 191, 192. 

Augustine, St., 4, 88; Rule of, 7, 9, 
(OR gaps 

Augustinian or Black Canons, 13, 52, 
ah 


Backx, Abbot, 138. 

Ballymore Priory, 153. 

Baltimore archives, 203, 279. 

Bannockburn, battle of, 190. 

Baraboo, Wisconsin, 216. 

Barlings Abbey, 27, 47, 59, 60; de- 
‘scription of, 60; churches of, 60, 


61; endowments of, 61; ruins of, 
64; ancient register of, 64; library 
of, 64; confiscated, 131. 

Barrett, Father Michael, O.S.B., viii. 
180 ff. 

Baru, the Spanish, 92. 

Bayham (Begham) Abbey, 15, 27, 
36, 50, 69, 70, 100, 129, 264; 
description of, 104; opposes Wol- 
sey, 104; confiscated, 105; ruins of, 
105, 106, 129. 

Bazelmans, Abbot, 
283 ff. 

Beaton, James, of Whithorn, 184. 

Beauchief Abbey, 27, 103; legend of, 
103; confiscated, 131. 

Beck, Egerton, vii, 54, 57, 172, 186. 

Beckers, Abbot, 279, 280. 

Beeleigh Abbey, xxi, 15, 27, 50; foun- 
dation of, 65; description of, 65, 68; 
endowments of, 65; temporalities 
of, 67; discipline in, 66; buildings 
of, 68; owners of, 70; confiscated, 


2250 2 eee 50; 


135: 

Begham Abbey, see Bayham. 

Belgians in Green Bay diocese, 221, 
223, 227, 228; documents concern- 
ing, 282 ff. 

Belloc, Hilaire, 144. 

Benedictines, 3, 17, 18, 19, 33. 

Benefactors, American, 213, 239, 244, 
245 4251.92560;° 201% 

Bernard, St., 3, 6n., 11. 

Berne Abbey, 205, 223, 225. 

Bilsborrow, Monsignor, 143. 

Black Death, 76, 85, 95, 108. 

Black monks, 3, 17, 18, 19, 33. 

Blakeslowe Cell, 115. 

Blanchland Abbey, 22, 27, 51, 100, 
117; description of, 107; con- 
fiscated, 135 

Blessed Virgin and St. Norbert, 7; 
Office of, 12; devotion to, 12, 141. 

Boerglum Abbey, 198, 266. 

Bonner, Monsignor John J., 248. 

Bookcases of library, 87, 88. 

Boyle, Francis, Hall, 245. 

Bradsole Abbey, see St. Radegund. 

Brandenburg, episcopal see of, 12. 

Breach of England with Rome, 130. 

Breach of English abbots with Pré- 
montré, 37. 
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Breakspeare, Nicholas, 198. 

Brodholm Priory, 127, 136. 

Broens, Father Alphonse, 223, 224, 
284; Father Lambert, 223, 233. 

Bronislava, Blessed, 125, 126. 

Bruce, Robert de, 190. 

Buckinghamshire, Norbertine. parishes 
in, 55. 

Burgo, Hubert de, 263; Richard de, 
| Bs 

Burke, Father D.M., 240, 251. 

Bute, Marquess of, 185, 187. 

Butler, Father .P. N., 247, 252. 


Calixtus, Pope, 6. 

Cambell, Abbot Thomas, 177. 

Cammeringham, alien priory, 122. 

Camp .Tivoli, 246. 

Canada, missions of the Order in, 
145, 233, 235, 238, 239: 

Canonesses, Norbertine, 9, 10, 123, 
124, 153, 204. 

Canonic life in the twelfth century, 5, 
it 

Canonical friars, 7. 

Canons, regular, 3; 

Cantor, office of, 18. 

Capgrave, John, MS. Life of St. Nor- 
bert, 119, 121. 

Caputium, see Cowl. 

Carey family, the, 92. 

Carpinteros, Juan Perez, Bishop, 201. 


secular, 4. 


Carrickfergus Priory, see Goodburn. 


Carroll, John, bishop of Baltimore, 
205, 206. 

Carroll, John, bishop of Helena, 237. 

Carthusians, 52s 

Castello, Dr. Thomas B.. 153. 

Catalogue of St, Radegund’s library, 
270 ff. . 

Cathal, Bishop, 277. 

Cathedral chapters, 4, 12, 181, 265. 

Cave’s Manuscript, 102. 

Celibacy of the clergy, 4, 28. 

Cellarer, office of; 19; rolls of, 78. 

Ceretti, Cardinal, and Vilatte, 229. 

Ceslaus, St., 125. 

Chantries, 54, 95. 

Chapels-of-ease, 54, 89. 

Chapter, daily, 24. 

Chaptethouse, 16, 23, 24, 41, 68. 

Chapters, general, 9; authority of, 32, 
108; attendance by the English, 33, 
36; and English law, ‘37; pag- 
eantty of, 44; attended by Amer- 
icans, 235. 

Chapters, national, 37, 43, 44. 

Charter, foundation, of Welbeck, 255. 
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Chaucer, Geoffrey, 31, 171, 188, 189, 
192, 


. .Chicago, 205, 212, 233. 


Chrodegang, St., 4. 

Churches, style of Norbertine, 15, 16; 
list of those served by the Order 

in England,.55 ff. 

Ciamberlani, internuntius, 

Circator, office of, 18. 

Cistercians, 3, 7, 18, 33, 52, 122, 127, 
268. 

Citeaux, 6, 7, 33. 

Clabots, Father Francis H., 233. 

Clapham, A W., 17, 65. 

Clawson, William H., 121. 

Clement, Pope, V, 38: VI, 118; VII, 
104, 129. 

Cloister, the, 15, 16. 

Cluny, 33. 

Cobbler, Captain, 62. 

Cockersand Abbey, 15, 17, 27, 69, 
100; description of, 107; con- 
fiscated, 135. 

Cok, Abbot Thomas, 66. 

Collectanea Anglo- Praemonstratensia, 
origin of, 46. 

College, St. Norbert, 232, 233, 237, 
242, 243, 245; first students of, 
234, 242, 243. 

Colombia, Norbertine bishop in, 202. 

Colonna, Cardinal, 38. 

Columbus Community Club, 240. 

Community life for parish priests, 3, 
5.5214,.232. 

Confraternity of Mass of Reparation, 
142. 

Cono, Abbot, 6. 

Constableville, New York, 209. 

Cooks in English abbeys, 25. 

Corrodies, 79, 96. 

Coverham Abbey, 16, 27, 100; de- 
scription of, 108-109; confiscated, 
135. 

Cowl, use of, 7n., 35, 267. 

Cram, Ralph Adams, viii, 170 ff. 

Cromwell, Thomas, 82, 98, 129, 
134. 

Cross Plains, Wisconsin, 216. 

Croxton Abbey, 27, 49, 50, 78, 100, 
114, 268, 269; description of, 109; 
confiscated, 133. 

Crowle, foundation at, 139, 140, 142. 


280, 281. 


130, 


Daily life in the abbey, xxi et seq., 
224260 43 ee 

Dale Abbey, 15, 27, 29, 35, 59, 69; 
description of, 71; permanent estab- 
lishment, 72, 74; complete list of 
abbots,- 74, 75; visitations, 76; 
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names of the community, 76; con- 
fiscated, 135. 

Dames (English nuns), of St. Nor- 
bert, 124, 126. 

David, King, I, 27, 169, 170, 181; 
II, 177. 

DeCleene, Father L. V. A., 246. 

Delwich, Wisconsin, 226, ‘22a 

Denmark, Premonstratensian abbeys 
in, 199. 

Depedale, see Dale Abbey. 

Deprivation of office, 35, 108, 111, 
264. 

Derbyshire, Norbertine parishes in, 55. 

Devonshire, Norbertine parishes in, 
of h 

Dinner in the English abbeys, 25. 

Dissolution by attainder, 132, 133- 
136; effects of, 136, 137. 

Dissolution of monasteries, xxiv, 131; 
consequences of, 136. 

Divine. Office in choir, 4, 9, 12, 18, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 43, 93; by the nuns, 
124. 

Dockx, Father Basil, 140. 

Document of Caperave in Huntington 
Library, 119. 

Documents concerning Boerglum Ab- 
bey, 267; English abbeys, 46, 83, 
255-261, 262-265; 268, 269; Irish 
abbeys, 153, 261, 275, 278; Amer- 
ican foundation, 282 ff.; De Pere 
foundation, 287 ff.; priory, 289; 
novitiate, 290, 291. 

Dodford Cell, 27, 77, 100; descrip- 
tion of, 109; confiscated, 133. 

Dominic, St., canon regular, 7, 8, 10; 
Norbertine canon, 8. 

Dominican habit, 7. 

Dominican Order, 7, 8; Third Order, 
10. 

Dooley, vicar general of Tuam, 164. 

Double monasteries, 9, 123, 127, 
268n. 

Dougherty, Denis, Cardinal, 248, 249. 

Drive. for funds, in Scotland, 176; in 
America, 251. 

Dryburgh Abbey, 17, 40, 151; de- 
scription of, 169-172; burned, 172, 
190; parish work of, 172; pre- 
sented to the nation, 174 ff.; Prot- 
estant services in, 174. 

Dubbelman, Ignatius, prefect apos- 
tolic, 144. 

Dureford Abbey, 27, 50, 
‘scription of, 110, 111; 
132; 

Diurin, Father Joséph F:, 230, 231. 

Dykesville, Wisconsin, 227. 


100; de- 
confiscated, 


Easby Abbey, see St. Agatha. 
East Bristol, Wisconsin, 215. 
Educational work of the Order, ix, x, 


xi; in British India, 144; in Eng- 
land, 142; in Ireland, 161; in Scot- 
land, 179;" 184, 7187 3:"1n © South 


America, 203; in the United States, 
242,245, 246, 247, 250; 251; 252. 
Edward, King, I, 65; II, 189, 190. 
Egglestone Abbey, 15, 27, $1)9100; 
description of, 111; churches of, 
Diz: confiscated, 136, 
Eire, Premonstratensians in, see Ire- 


land.- 

Election of abbot, 41, 79, 109; ex- 
pense of, in England, 78. 

Elphin, Norbertine bishop of, 277. 

England, Order comes to, 27; English 
generals, 35; relations with Pré- 
montré, 36, 39: Order leaves, 129 
ff.; returns to, 138, 140. 

Erens, Father A., 123. 

Eskill, archbishop of Lund, 198, 266, 
267. 

Essex, Norbertine parishes in, 55. 

Eucharist, devotion to, 12. 

Excommunication of English abbots, 
38. 

Execution record of Abbot Mackarel, 


63. 
Exler, Father F. X., 245, 246. 


Fast days in the Order, 12, 24, 25, 
43, 124; for the nuns, 124. __.. 

Fearne Abbey, 176. 

Feudal life in England, 30, 31, 53, 
58. 

Finegan, Bishop Patrick, 150. 

FitzMaurice, bishop of Wilmington, 
247, 248. 

Flood, Dr. W. Grattan, viii, 150 ff. 

Foundation, first in the United States, 
see Inama. 

Foundation charter of Welbeck, 255- 
PW he 

Foundation Masses, 65, 73, 92, 93. 

Founders of the abbeys, 41, 42, 72, 
77, 85, 92, 104, 152, 169, 177, 198. 

Fowler, C. R., viii, xxvi, 15 -ff.. 65. 

Fox, Monsignor, 243; Bishop, 236. 

Francis, St., 10. 

Frater or refectory, 16, 69, 70. 

Friars, 3. 


Gaertner, Father Maximilian, 
216, 218. 

Galavis, Juan de, Archbishop, 203. 

Galbraith, G. R., 33. 

Galena, Illinois, Father Inama at, 212. 


214, 
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Galloway, cathedral chapter of, 180. 

Galpin, Canon, xxi, 65. 

Galway Priory, 158. 

Garret, Bishop, 202. 

Gasquet, Cardinal, vii, 46. 

Genealogical tree, Peck’s, 29. 

German abbeys, 200. 

German-speaking priests, need of in 
America, 208, 209, 212, 214, 216, 
280. 

Gertrude, Blessed, of Aldenberg, 125. 

Gervase, first English abbot-general, 
35; letters of, 258 ff. 

Geudens, Father Martin, 140, 142; 
Abbot, 143, 150. 

Ghines Convent, 26, 126, 260, 261in. 

Gilbertine Canons, 52. 

Goodburn Abbey, 150, 151. 

Gordon, Nicholas, 178, 179, 187. 

Graham, Rose, 13. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin, 211; diocese 
of, 221, 224, 240, 282 ff.; Central 
Catholic High School, 251. 

Green Lake, Wisconsin, 214. 

Greenland, 197. 

Gregory VII, Pope, 3, 28. 

Guala, Cardinal, papal legate, 258, 
259. 

Guestmaster in the abbey, office of, 20. 


Habit, Norbertine, 6, 7, 11, 261, 
267n.; linen for canons, 7, 261; 
changes in, 44, 61, 173, 179, 184, 
267; of nuns, 124, 125. 

Hagneby Abbey, 27, 100, 113, 133. 

Hales Owen Abbey, 16, 27, 47, 50, 
59, 70, 109, 264; foundation of, 
77; churches of, 77; abbots of, 78; 
community of, 79; seal of, 79, 80; 
inventory of, 80, 81; ruins of, 82; 
confiscated, 133. 

Halybush, John, astronomer, 191, 192. 

Hamilton, Patrick, 176, 193. 

Haraszthy, Count, 211 ff. 

Havelberg, see of, 12. 

Hebdomadarian, office of, 23. 

Heesackers, Brother Servatius, 223. 

Heigl, missionary from Wilten Ab- 
bey, 220. 

Henni, Dr. John M., 208; Bishop, 
210, 213, 214. 

Henry II, 256; II], 77 (and Louis 
VIII), 259; Henry IV, Emperor, 5; 
Henry VIII, 91, 100, 106, 127, 
129.0131, (1645165: 

Henry, the bad prior, 72. 

Heppa Abbey, see Shap. 

Heylen, Bishop Thomas, 142. 
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Hippo, diocese of, 4. 

Holy Trinity Priory, 150. 

Holywood Abbey, 176. 

Honduras, Norbertine bishop of, 201, 
202. 

Hornby Priory, 109, 114, 135. 

Hospital of St. Giles, xxi, 66; at Aln- 
wick, 102, 

Hospitality of canons, 20, 94, 123, 
136; burdensome, 72, 79. 

Hotham, John, bishop of Ely, 92. 

Hubert de Burgo, 262, 263. 

Hugh of Fosse, Blessed, 9, 10, 32, 
12%; 

Hugo, Charles Louis, historian of the 
Order, viii, 54. 

Hurkmans, Father L. P., 227, 244. 

Hurley, Father Daniel, 248. 

Hyacinth, St., 125. 


Illana, Emmanuel de, Bishop, 202. 

Inama, Father Adalbert, ix, 207; in 
New York, 208, 209; comes West, 
209; in Milwaukee, 210; in Rox- 
bury, 214; fails in making a foun- 
dation, 217, 218, 232; triumph in 
failure, 219; apostle of the Four 
Lakes region, 219. 

India, British, Order in, 144. 

Indian mission in Wisconsin, 235. 

Infirmarian in the abbey, office of, 20, 
tg 

ae of religious into England, 52- 
54. 

Inventories of Hales Owen Abbey, 
80, 81; of Titchfield Abbey, 86-88. 

Ireland, Premonstratensians in, 39, 
149 ff.; canonesses in, 39, 153, 
164; bishop in, 98; parish work 
of the Order in, 151, 152; Order 
leaves, 165; returns to, 150, 166. 

Irford Priory, 126, 133. 

Irish canons at Prémontré, 152; letter 
about them, 261, 262. 


Jaht, Brazil, the Order at, 204. 
James IV at Whithorn shrine, 183. 
James VI, 137, 184. 
James, abbot of Holywood, 178. 
Jarrett, Father Bede, O. P., 7, 12n. 
Johnson, Father Peter L., 207. 
Jonsohn, Bishop Nicholas, 201. 
Joseph, St., Annals, 230; Archcon- 
fraternity of, 230. 
Jubbulpore, India, Order in, 
statistics, 144, 145. 
Juniors in the abbey, 15, 22, 43, 48, 
62, 108. 


144; 
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Katzer, archbishop of Milwaukee, 226. 

Keefe, Father Anselm, 246, 249, 250, 
Ye VE 

Kenelm, St., chapel of, 78. 

Kieran, John, martyr, 153, 164. 

Killeen or Attymas Priory, 158. 

Killeen, Father Edward, 205. 

Killeen, Father Sylvester, 251. 

Killenatrinody Priory, 164. 

Kilnacrott Priory, 150. 

Kilnamanagh Priory, 163, 164. 

Kilross Priory, 159. 

Kiss of peace, 24, 25. 

Knox, John, 177, 193, 194. 

Kundig, Father Martin, 210, 211. 


La Crosse, Wisconsin, 217. 

Lancashire, Norbertine parishes in, 
> 

Lanfranc of Caen, 28. 

Langdon Abbey, 27, 36, 50, 59, 68; 
description of, 82; visitation of, 
82; accusations against, 83; loca- 
tion of, 84; early documents of, 
114, 115; confiscated, 133. 

Langley Abbey, 16, 27, 69, 100; de- 
scription of, 114; confiscated, 135. 

Lavendon Abbey, 27, 100; descrip- 
tion of, 115; confiscated, 135. 

Lay brothers in the abbey, 9, 23, 35, 
214, 223, 227, 237, 286. 

Lay investiture, 3, 28. 

Lay teachers, first, in St. Norbert Col- 
lege, 244. 

Layton, Richard, 83, 130, 172. 

Leicestershire, Norbertine parishes in, 
55. 

Leopoldine Society, 213, 215, 217. 

Letters of historical interest, 96, 97, 
110, 258-269. 

Leyston Abbey, 27, 50, 82, 100; de- 
scription of, 115; confiscated, 131. 

Librarian, office of, 21. 

Libraries in English Norbertine ab- 
beys, 13, 14, 64, 87, 88, 97, 114; 
catalogue of St. Radegund’s li- 
brary, 270 ff. 

Licques Abbey, 27, 31, 260n. 

Life in a Norbertine abbey, 10, 11, 
15, 22-26, 42, 19 90, OF; 25 96, 
136, 160. 

Lincolnshire, Norbertine parishes in, 
DaO2, 93541 59- 

Loch Cé, Abbey of, 154, 155, 157, 
160; annals of, 153, 155, 156, 275- 
278. 

Loch Uachter Priory, 159, 160-163. 

Louis VIII of France, 259. 
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Ludington, England, 140. 
Ludwig Society, 215, 217. 
Lund, archbishop of, 198, 266, 267. 


Mackarel, Matthew, abbot and mar- 
tyr, 59, 62, 132; and Pilgrimage 
of Grace, 63, 64; executed in the 
Tower, 63. 

MacMaillin or MacMoaillin, Clarus, 
149, 154, 155, 156, 157, 262n., 275, 
276. 

Maghnus, Abbot, 277-278. 

McDonald, Father R. A., first Amer- 
ican novice, 233. 

McGuire, Father Patrick, 141. 

McKeough, Father M. J., xi, 245, 246, 
247, 249. 

Madison, Wisconsin, 214, 239, 291. 

Magdeburg, St. Norbert archbishop 


of, 9. 

Maldon Abbey, see Beeleigh. 

Manchester, England, 142. 

Martin, St., 180, 181. 

Martinez, Bishop Christopher, 201. 

Martinsville, Wisconsin, 227. 

Mass of Reparation, Archconfrater- 
nity of, 142. 

Matins, time of, 22. 

Maxey, John, Irish bishop, 98. 

Mazzuchelli, Father Samuel, 
223 

Mediaeval parish support, 58. 

Messmer, bishop of Green Bay, 221, 
226, 230, 243; archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, 239, 291. 

Middleton, Wisconsin, 216. 

Millay, Father William H., 245, 249. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 210 ff. 

Minahan Stadium, the John R., 251. 

Mineral Point, Wisconsin, 214. 

Miron, Father Cyril H., 252. 

Missa de Beata, 12, 13. 

Missa Matutinalis, 23. 

Missa Summa, 23, 24. 

Missenden, Dame Mary, 128. 

Monastery, privileges of a, 71. 

Monastic expansion in England, 53. 

Monastic and national life, 100. 

Monastic schools, 136, 187. 

Monks, 3. 

Mooney, Archbishop, 144. 

More, St. Thomas, 64. 

Munger, Michigan, 235. 


OP: 


Newbo Abbey, 27, 47, 50, 74, 94, 
100; confiscated, 132. 
Newhouse Abbey, 27, 42, 50, 89, 100; 
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description of, 116, 117, 118, 268; 
confiscated,-133. 
Newspaper, early German, in Wis- 

consin, 220. 

Nicaragua, Norbertine bishop in; 202. 

‘Night-boots, use of, 20. 

‘Ninian, St., 180, 182, 184. 

Nolan, Father Gerard, xi. ; 

Noots, Hubert, Abbot-General, 33n. 

Norbert, St., 3, 5,27, 138;°221,*227, 
280; his life at court, 5; his con- 
version, 6; founds his Order, 6; 
becomes archbishop, 9; his tri- 
umph, 12; his ideal, 32. 

Norbert, St., College, 232, 233, 237, 
(242851243245 tise students of, 
234, 242, 243. 

Norbert, St: Priory, 232; Abbey, 238; 
radio station, 246. 

Norbertine ideals. 12 ehabite OMe, 
261, 26/0; life, LIT 22 2G; 
in Ireland, 161. 

Norfolk, Norbertine parishes in, 56. 

Norman Conquest, the, 28, 29, 30, 40, 
53. 

Norse Church, the, 197 ff. 

Northhampton, Norbertine parishes 
in, 56. 

Northumberland, Norbertine parishes 
in, 56. 

Norway, Premonstratensians in, 199. 

Nottinghamshire, Norbertine churches 
in, 56. 

Novicemaster, office of, 21. 

Novices, first American, 233, 234. 

Novitiate, 21, 204, 239, 291. 

Number of Norbertine abbeys in Eng- 
land, 29, 39, 40. 

Number of residents in English ab- 
beys, 40; continental abbeys, 200. 

Nuns, Norbertine, 123, 126, 268; 
daily life of, 123; habit of, 124, 
125; cloistered, 124; ideals of, 125; 
discipline of, 127; in England, 123 
ff.; in Ireland, 39, 153, 164; in 
South America, 204. 


O’Beirne, Bernard, 164. 

O’Connell, Philip, 150. 

O’Daly, Father Philip, poet, 157, 278. 

Oliver, Abbot, 171. 

O’Mulconry, see MacMaillin, Clarus. 

O’Mulkerin, Owen, martyred abbot, 
Lb 72/5. 

O’Reilly, Cathal, 159, 160, 161, 162. 

Orellana, Bishop Antonius Rodriguez 
de, 202. 

Organist, office of, 18. 

QOudin, Casimir, viii. 
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Panama, Norbertine bishop in, 201. 

Parish, meaning of, in England, 58. 

Parish, revenue of, in England, 58. 

Parishes, Premonstratensian, 55, ‘56, 
573 143, 

Parish work of the Order, 10; in Can- 
ada, 145, 233, 235, 238, 239; in 
England, 52, 54, 58, 60, ,61/e8Z, 
89, 93, 94, 95, 115, 117, 258, 259; 
in Illinois, 233; in Ireland, 151, 
152; 262; in Michigan, 235; in 
Montana, 237; in Scotland, 172, 
173, 177, 178; in South America, 
203, 204n.; in Wales, 186; in Wis- 
consin, 214. ff., 227 239.277 aes 
in secular parishes, 173n. 

Paschal, Pope, 5. 

Passport, fifteenth century, 34. 

Patrick, Canon, 171, 187n., 189, 190. 

Patrons of English abbeys, 31, 66, 
117; 118; of Irish abbeys, 149, 161. 

Peck, ‘genealogical tree of the English 
abbeys, 29: transcript of Redman’s 
Register, 46, 

Peninsula, Belgian, in Wisconsin, 221. 

Pennings, Father Bernard H., 223-225, 
239, 240; prior, 232, 289; pastor 
in De Pere, 233; jubilee of, 236; 
abbot, 238; honored by Pope, 240, 
241. 

Peru, Norbertine bishop in, 202. 

Petropolis, Brazil, Order in, 203, 204. 

Philadelphia, Order in, 248. 

Philip, John, 138. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 59, 60, 62, 64, 
105;4.126, 41329159) 

Pirapora, seminary at, 203. 

Plunkett, Blessed Oliver, 150. 

Port Washington, Wisconsin, 219. 

Premonstratensian canons, 7; canon- 
esses, 9; lay brothers, 9; bishops, 
12, 201, 202, 277; parish priests, 
52, 94, 95, 151, 172 goa 

_ persed, 137. 

Premonstratensian Order, object of, 
x; organization of, 3, 9, 32, 33; 
habit of members, 6, 7, 11, 124; 
growth of, 9, 32; in England, 27, 
28, 31, 39, 40, 52; critics of, 10; 
leaves England, 129 ff.; returns to 
England, 138, 140; statistics of, 143, 
200; in British India, 144, 145; in 
Canada, 145, 233, 239; in Ireland, 
149 ff.; leaves Ireland, 165, returns 
to Ireland, 166; in America, 197 
ff.; in Scandinavia, 199 ff.; in 
South America, 202, 203; in the 
United - States, first coming, 206; 
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second coming, 207, 208, 218; 
third coming, 221 ff.; documents 
concerning the present foundation, 
282 ff. 

Prémontré, 6, 7, 29, 33, 227, 261; 
and the English abbots, 33 ff. 

Prior, office of, 18. 

Prioress, office of, 124, 126, 127. 

Priories of nuns, 126, 128, 153, 164. 

Provisor, office of, 19. 

Provost, office of, 124. 

Purcell, Bishop John B., 208. 


Quarter, William, bishop of Chicago, 
2b, 


Racine, Wisconsin, 219, 220. 

Radegund, St., Abbey, 13, 14, 36, 50, 
69, 100; churches of, 262, 264; 
library of, 14, 27, 90, 270-274; 
confiscated, 131. 

Radio station at De Pere, Wisconsin, 
246. 

Raffeiner, Father, 208. 

Rainer, Monsignor Joseph, 218, 219. 

Ranworth, church at, 114. 

Raskob estate, 247, 248. 

Redman, Bishop and Visitor, biog- 
raphy of, 44 ff., 117; Register of, 
46; travels of, 50, 51; representa- 
tive of Prémontré, 91. 

Reformation, Protestant, in England, 
129 ff.; in Ireland, 164 ff.; in Scot- 
land, 192 ff. 

Registrum Praemonstratense, in Bod- 

_leian Library, 45. 

Resch, Father Julian, x1. 

Retainers in the abbeys, 25. 

Retford, Father Thomas, 98. 

Retinue of abbots, 78... 

Rhode, bishop of Green Bay, 240, 
241, 245. 

Ricklin, Father L. A., 224, 282 ff. 

Robin Hood, earliest record of, 102, 
103. 

Robinsonville, Wisconsin, 227. 

Roche Abbey, spoliation of, 133-135. 

Roe, Horton, x1. 

Rood screen, famous, 114. 

Rosiére, Wisconsin, 226. 

Roxbury, Wisconsin, 214, 215, 216. 

Rule of St. Augustine, 7, 9; of St. 
Benedict, 3. . 

Rulers of the abbey, 18, 21; of the 
convent, 124. 

Rummel, Father Leo L., xi, 246. 

Rupibus, Peter de, 77, 265. 

Rybrook, Father G., 143, 245. 


Sacristan, office of, 19. 

Sacrobosco, John de, see Halybush. 

Sailer, Father Francis, 216, 220. 

San Domingo, Norbertine bishop in, 
202, 203. 

Sauk City, Wisconsin, 214. 

Scandinavia, Norbertine abbeys in, 
199. 

Scapular, part of Norbertine habit, 7; 
for the Third Order, 10. 

Schevers, Father B. J., 227. 

Scotland, Order in, 27, 137, 169; 
abbeys in, 39, 137 ff.; Norbertine 
bishops in, 13; in rebellion with 
Prémontré, 178; notable Norber- 
tines in, 186. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 100, 111; buried 
in Dryburgh Abbey, 170, 174. 

Scrope, Richard le, 31. 

Seadon, Father Gerebernus, 141, 142. 

Seal of Hales Owen Abbey, 79, 80. 

Second Order of St. Norbert, 10n., 
123, 124. 

Shap Abbey, 15, 27, 68, 70, 100; 
description of, 117; confiscated, 
1353 

Shrine of St. Joseph, 232. 

Shrine of St. Ninian, 182, 184. 

Smith, Father Matthew, 141. 

Soulseat Abbey, 27, 169-178. 

South America, Order in, 201-204. 

Southeast Catholic High School in 
Philadelphia, 249. 

Spalding, England, 
141, 142. 

Spoliation of English monasteries, 
1007101 153 ff, 

Springfield, Wisconsin, 216. 

Stadium, Minahan, in Green Bay, 251. 

Staffordshire, Norbertine parishes in, 
56. 

Stanley Park, see Dale Abbey. 

Statute of Carlisle, 37. 

Stephen, King, 53. 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 214. 

Stipends paid to canons, 82. 

Stixwould Priory, 127-128. 

Storrington Priory, 143. 

Stritch, Archbishop, 220. 

Strode, Ralph, 171, 187n., 188. 

Stuart, James, 171. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 226. 

Style of Norbertine churches, 15, 16. 

Subcantor or succentor, office of, 18. 

Subprior, office of, 18. 

Subsidies, payment of, 36. 

Suffolk, Norbertine churches in, 56. 


foundation in, 
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Sulby Abbey, 27, 50, 100; descrip- 
tion of, 117; confiscated, 131. 

Summer school at St. Norbert Col- 
lege, 250. 

Sussex, Norbertine parishes in, 56; 
agitation in, 104. 

Swainsby Abbey, see Coverham. 

Sweden, Norbertine abbeys in, 199. 

Sweet, Alfred H., 14, 270. 

Swert, Abbot Chrysostom de, 
159: 


130, 


Talley Abbey in Wales, 185; placed 
under Welbeck, 186; visited by 
Redman, 186. 

Tanchelin, heresy of, 12. 

Third Order of St. Norbert, 10n., 17; 
first member of, 31. 

Thomas, Richard E., owner of Bee- 
leigh Abbey, 70. 

Thomas a Becket, St., 103, 113. 

Thompson, A. Hamilton, viii, 17, 93, 
99. 

Thompson, Francis, 143. 

Titchfield Abbey, 15, 17, 27, 50, 59, 
69; description of, 84; inventory 
of, 86; library of, 87; despoiled, 
88, 132. 

Tithing in England, 58, 66. 

Tivoli, Camp, 246. 

Tongeland Abbey, 179. 

Tongerloo Abbey, 22, 138, 142. 

Torre Abbey, 15, 17, 27, 50, 51, 59, 
70, 88; parishes served by, 89; 
chapels-of-ease, 89; curious story 
about, 90; ruins of, 91; confiscated, 
135% 

Traeger, Father Hubert, 238, 248, 249. 

Transfer of canons, 114, 115. 

Trinity Island, 160, 276. 

Tuam Abbey, 149, 152, 153, 261, 262; 
ruins of, 153. 

Tupholme Abbey, 27, 71, 100; de- 
scription of, 118; despoiled, 133- 


139. 
Tyck, Father Clement, 142. 


United States, Premonstratensians in 
the, 205 ff. 

University training for canons, x, Xi, 
45, 48, 62, 79, 97, 188, 191, 245, 
246, 249. 

Uprising against Wolsey, 104. 

Utica, New York, 209. 


Vancouver, Canada, 239. 
Vandenberg, Abbot, Visitor in Amer- 
ica, 236. 
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Vanden Elsen, Father M., 233, 235, 
Zoue 

Van Dyck, Father Ignatius, 242, 246. 

Van Heertum, Father A. J., 227, 233, 
234, 238, 244, 245. 

Van Kasteren, Father Henry, 204n. 

Vaughan, Cardinal, 142, 143. 

Vespers of Easter Office, 26. 

Vestiarian, office of, 20. 

Vid, St. Mary de la, Abbey, 8. 

Vilatte, Joseph René, 221, 222, 228; 
takes title of archbishop, 222; set- 
tles in Wisconsin, 223; further ac- 
tivities, 227, 228; conversion and 
abjuration, 229. 

Visitation of St. Norbert Abbey, 236; 
of Montana missions, 238. 

Visitation reports of Bishop Redman, 
46, 48, 49, 61, 76, 82, 85, 86, 90, 
91, 96, 98, 112. 

Visitation reports of commissioners, 
130, 131, 260, 264. 

Vissers, Father Aloysius, 234, 243. 

Vows for canons, 4, 5. 


Wagner, Father James A., 246. 

Wagner, Father R. P., 250, 252. 

Wales, the Order in, 169. 

Wallace, Father Augustine, 141. 

Ward, John, description of Dale Ab- 
bey, 71. 

Warming-room in the abbey, 69. 

Warwickshire, Norbertine parishes in, 


56. 

Welbeck Abbey, 27, 50, 59, 72, 77, 
78, 79, 89, 94, 97, 110, 111, 115, 
268, 269; foundation of, 92; 
charter of, 255-257; parishes of, 
93; confiscated, 133. 

Welford Abbey, see Sulby. 

Wendling Abbey, 16, 27, 50, 100; 
description of, 118; confiscated, 136. 

West De Pere, foundation at, 206, 
230; Priory, 232; Abbey, 238; doc- 
uments concerning, 287 ff. 

West Dereham Abbey, 27, 50, 100; 
description of, 118; confiscated, 133. 

Westenberger, Dr. E. J., 250. 

West Langdon Abbey, 16. 

Westmoreland, Norbertine parishes in, 
56. 

West Ravendale Abbey, 100, 121. 

White Canons, see Premonstratensian 
Canons. 

White monks, 3. 

Whithorn Priory, 137, 
cathedral of, 265, 266. 

Wicliff, 171, 188. 


180, 184; 
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William, second English abbot-gen- 
eral, 35, 36. 

Williamsburg, New York, 209. 

Wilmington, diocese of, 247. 

Wilten Abbey, 206, 214, 216, 218. 

Winnebago, Fort, 215. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 104, 129. 

Woodburne Abbey, see Goodburn 
Abbey. 

Woolen habit for monks, 7. 
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Worcestershire, Norbertine parishes 
in, 56. 


Wriothesley, Sir Thomas, 88. 
Wyenale, Abbot John, 119. 


Xanten, birthplace of St. Norbert, 
4, 5. 
Xenodochium, 123. 


Yorkshire, Norbertine parishes in, 56. 
Young, Arthur, 138, 139, 141. 
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